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Obedience to Law Is the Test 
of Americanism 


Law is a rule of conduct that derives its force from its observance. 
Flouting the law, whether by the rich or the poor, by the big or the 
little, by the intelligent or the ignorant, endangers every right that 
law is designed to make secure. 


Without law and obedience to law there can be no liberty for 
the individual and no security for property rights; and without these 
there is no incentive to work, to save, to build and to create. 


The first article in the creed of every American is ‘‘Obey the law.” 
Obedience to the law and respect for all agencies of government make 
a nation great; contempt for the law saps the foundations of govern- 
ment and of society itself. Chaos follows. 


“Order is Heaven’s first law.” The alternative is disorder; and 
when disorder holds sway life and property are destroyed. All chance 
of keeping or accumulating property is lost, and the basis of civilized 
society is annihilated. 


Today the vital necessity is a renewed respect for law and duly 
constituted authority. Many, if not most of the present difficulties, are 
rooted in disregard if not contempt for law and order. The big man, 
the man of property and influence, must set an example in obedience to 
law for the small man, who also must respect the law, which assures him 
liberty to grasp his opportunities. Both in co-operation and in obedience 


to the law can insure the prosperity and happiness of our America. 
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A Tried and Tested Service 


IN PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


OF 


NOWING the Pacific Coast lumber situation 

as we do—the timber resources of the vari- 

ous mills, their advantages in facilities, their spe- 

cialties—we are able to offer a service it will pay 

sash and door, planing mill, factory, carload yard 

and industrial buyers to investigate. Time and 

again we have saved our customers money on 

their requirements by knowing where to make 
advantageous purchases. 


SHOP IN FIR, SPRUCE AND WESTERN PINE 
A SPECIALTY. 
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For Quality 
Quantity 
Reliability 

SPECIFY 
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Hardwood Flooring 


All widths 3/8” and 13/16” 


5 
OAK, MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 
L. C. L. or Car Lots with 


NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


carefully manufactured by 


Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Members Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 











Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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Terrorism Is Alien Not American 


THREE STRIKERS CONFESS 

Charles Uselis, 3534 Rockwell Street, a machinist, married, an 
emigrant from Russia fifteen years ago and a striking shopman of the 
New York Central Lines, John Petrowsky, 1802 South Halsted Street, 
married, with four children, a car man, also a Russian and also a 
striking employee of the New York Central, and Joseph Papourvitch 
of 343 West 43d Street, are the three who confessed the train wreck 
plot. —Chicago Tribune. 


66 rHAT’S IN A NAME?” To all the world “America” 
Y \ means the United States, and United States means liberty 
and opportunity, Opportunity is a word that has a single 
meaning in all languages and the world over, but liberty has a 
different meaning in each. The alien knows the meaning of Amer- 
ican opportunity, but he generally has a false notion of American 
liberty. His only conception of government is force exerted on 
the individual—compulsion or prohibition. Government tells him 
what he shall or shall not do, and he has no part in choosing the 
government or in making its laws; government is a power outside 
himself. To him liberty is the right to do anything that govern- 
ment can not prevent him from doing; self restraint and respect 


for law because law makes liberty possible are rules of conduct 
beyond his ken. 


Liberty is a very practical thing; all abstractions aside, it is 
liberty that makes the life of the average man worth living. It 
means more to the poor man than to the rich. A form of govern- 
ment that guarantees liberty to its citizens leaves them free to 
take advantage of its opportunities. The average immigrant does 
not see that relation between America’s opportunities and American 
government. He knows that in his native country there was no 
opportunity for him, whereas there is, in America; but, not having 
the American conception of liberty, he does not know why. 


Americanization consists in teaching the immigrant what the 
American form of government means to him in opportunities for 
himself and his family. It should come before naturalization. Fed- 
eral law makes foreigners citizens; it does not make them Amer- 
icans. The community must do that if it is done.at all; too often it 
is not done. The community’s interest lies in. having an American 
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citizenship, not a foreign electorate. Foreigners that vote may 
destroy not only their own liberty but that of Americans. Making 
voters is a short and easy task compared with making Americans; 
and the easy job can well wait until the harder and more important 
job is done. 

A community is not American by virtue of its location within the 
boundaries of the United States; its citizenship determines whether 
it shall be American or foreign. Foreign votes voice foreign senti- 
ment, not American; and where foreign sentiment prevails the 
community is foreign. Even foreign sentiments and conceptions 
of government may “represent the people’s will,” but they are not 
less foreign from being “democratic.” 

Terrorism is an importation; the petition and the ballot are 
American. Aliens must learn these facts before they are natur- 
alized and before they vote. Those with poisoned minds must be 
excluded from the country, if Americanism is to prevail. Democ- 
racy must not be made the weapon for destroying liberty. Right 
notions of government, sound conceptions of liberty and a proper 
understanding of what America and Americanism stand for are 
prerequisites to citizenship. Naturalization must be made to 
mean more to the alien in order that he may be enabled to see the 
relation between American liberty and American opportunity. 





The Way Out 


[By C. William Bast. ] 


Our industrial situation is one of the hardest problems the 
modern world has to face, but with this recognition the way out is 
sure to be found. 


Violence will not do any good, for its fruit is more violence. 
We might kill and destroy until our cities were in ashes and the 
solution of the problem would be no nearer. 


In trying to get out in this way some would stand condemned 
and others would be ashamed. Many would be terrified and 
horror stricken. And then there would be an earnest effort to 
punish the guilty. But the cause would not be removed. 


Anger and violence can confuse the issue, but they will not 
bring fair and just results. And fair and just results are what 
every true American is seeking. 


It is a national problem and so it can not be settled locally. 
Thru the leaders of all concerned the settlement must come. 
They alone can get at all the facts as well as possible. It is a 
case that must be settled by intelligence on the basis of facts. 


Such a division of income and profits that capital and labor 
may obtain what rightly belongs to each is a task for honest 
economic experts and honest industrial engineers. 


The way out of our present situation is thru ability and in- 
telligence. Neither the farmer, the laborer, the capitalist, the 
editor, the doctor nor anyone else in the common walks of life 
is equal to this job. We must all resign the leadership to the 
facts and figures in the hands of men who know, and are able, 
and who will do right. 


The sincere desire of a kind spirit toward all people and a 
firm determination on the part of all Americans will steadily lead 
to the light. We will call forth the men efficient to cope with 
our share of this ever recurring and universal condition. 


We will find the way out. 











Forestry Needs Support of All Citizens 


HILE UNTIL RECENTLY public opinion on forest preserva- 
tion and perpetuation of the timber supply often has been 
vitiated by a sentimentalism that found expression in rhymes 

of the “Woodman-Spare-that-Tree” order, there are signs aplenty 
that an increasing number of persons realize that forest products, 
like other merchantable commodities, must pay the cost of produc- 
tion. Vast forests that could be turned into lumber with no thought 
of the cost of replacement were merely one of Nature’s prodigalities 
of which the first few generations in a virgin country can avail 
themselves. America was not rich alone in forests, but in coal, 
oil, gas, iron and, most important of all, fertile farming lands. 
For perfectly obvious reasons the destruction of the forests at- 
tracts more attention than depletion of the soil of farm lands 
or the exhaustion of the oil supply. But the public must soon see 
that as the cost of replacing the forests will inevitably be re- 
flected in the price of lumber so the necessity of putting back into 
the soil the fertility removed by farm crops will be reflected in 
the cost of food. Happily for both farmers and lumbermen, the 


public is showing a recognition of the economic principles involved 
in the production of houses and food. 

Actual growing of trees can not proceed, however, until the public 
has recognized other duties, two of which—fire protection and equit- 
able taxation—are outstanding. Fires due to public carelessness 
and taxes that accelerate cutting demand first consideration in 
every scheme for perpetuating the supply of timber. The first de- 
stroy more timber than is cut into lumber each year, and the second 
not only hasten depletion but forbid replacement. 

The adage “out of sight, out of mind” has an apt application 
to the forestry problem, which, until it becomes a community prob- 
lem in the solution of which every citizen is directly concerned, can 
not proceed far toward solution. Because this is true, the Forest 
Service is helping the cause of forestry in showing the economic 
relation between community prosperity and local timber supply. 
In illustration of this relation, the Service points to the fact that 
Michigan’s consumption of wood for farm implements dropped from 
16,500,000 feet in 1910 to less than 7,000,000 feet in 1920. In the 
earlier year 62 percent of the wood used by industries in the State 
was produced locally; in 1920 only 40 percent of the wood so used 
was grown within the State. The same authority states further 
that only those wood-using industries making the highest-priced 
products are able to continue business in the State. 

A State is only an aggregate of small communities, and the suc- 
cess of any reforestation plan in any State is assured only to the 
extent that the necessity of it is brought home to the people of the 
constituent communities. Fire protection, particularly, is a local 
matter. Community sentiment must be developed to a point where 
the careless camper or other person is considered and treated as an 
enemy of the community, which he is in fact. 

Lumbermen have a duty to perform in perpetuating the timber 
supply, but in general it does not differ from that of other citizens. 
Too often the retailer has thought the manufacturer was bound 
to solve the problem alone, and the public has thought its interest 
and that of the lumbermen were opposed. Forestry must have 
the codperative efforts of all citizens, and if there is any duty im- 
posed upon lumbermen more than upon other citizens it is to lead 
in pointing out this community of interest. There is forestry work 
to do in every community and every lumberman should take upon 
himself the duty of pushing it in all practicable ways. 





Lending and Building Go Together 


N BUSINESS NO LESS THAN in moral conduct it is true 
that no man lives to himself. Every business depends to a 
greater or less extent for its prosperity upon allied businesses, 

and sometimes the interdependence that comes to light in a time 
of strain is of a kind and character to surprise even the well 
informed. 

The revival of building that is in progress in practically all parts 
of the country is bringing home to thousands of retailers the fact 
that they can not sell lumber to the average man for house building 
purposes unless that man can borrow money. In perhaps a major- 
ity of places where building has gone forward with a great sweep 
the first thing to show signs of strain and breakage has been the 
local machinery of finance. 

Thru long years of experience a rather haphazard method of 
handling building loans has been worked out. Bankers in perform- 
ing their duty of caring well for the money entrusted to them have 
fallen into the habit of measuring the soundness of a loan by 
rather rough and arbitrary rules. They will lend up to about 50 
or at most 60 percent of the value of a house property. If a man 
is a good moral hazard and. has saved from 40 to 50 percent of the 
price of the contemplated house he can usually get the remainder 
at the bank. Otherwise, in past years, he has made up the differ- 
ence by borrowing from a trusting friend. He has agreed to pay 
interest once or twice a year and to repay the principal in two or 
three years. If he could not do this he fell outside the pale and 
did not build a house. 

Experience has proved that many men without the necessary 40 
or 50 percent of the cost of their proposed homes saved up are 
often excellent risks. But they can not qualify under the old bank- 
ing rules. They want loans to run longer than the short period 
allowed by the average bank. They want an arrangement whereby 
they can pay interest and principal monthly. And they want a 
larger percentage of the value of the house in the loan. 

Rules can not be made that will fit all cases, and there should be 
some flexibility to allow for special circumstances. But men who 
have studied the matter state that as a general rule a man should 
have saved perhaps 20 percent of the sum. This investment will 
give him a sufficient stake in the project to assure his continued 
interest, and it will prove that he has some saving capacity. 

Different communities are solving the matter in different ways. 
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The deservedly famous building and loan idea is perhaps the best 
and safest. In some places the banks are still called upon for the 
50 percent loan, and the difference between this and the prospective 
owner’s savings is cared for by a second mortgage company. 

But, however it is done, retailers the country over are discover- 
ing that they have a vital, first-hand interest in the financial me- 
chanics of their several neighborhoods. Unless a large number of 
possible customers can arrange satisfactory ways of financing their 
homes they will not build them. 





An Agency for Improving Farm Life 
UMBERMEN WHO HAVE HAD a part in providing the 
Forestry Building to house the lumber exhibits at the Central 
States Fair & Exposition are to be commended for their ef- 
forts in aid of the lumber industry and congratulated on the success 
of their undertaking. The building and the exhibits within it were 
worthy of the industry represented, and the thousands of visitors 
who saw them no doubt received lasting impressions that will 
eventually redound to the benefit of distributers of lumber. 

In these days of good roads and quick transit by motor such a 
show as has just closed at Aurora is sure to attract all classes, city 
folks as well as farmers; but the show as a whole and the Forestry 
Building in particular, located as they are in the center of the 
world’s richest agricultural region, offer unrivalled opportunities 
for appealing especially to farmers. As the plan of its promoters 
contemplates the use of the Forestry Building thruout the year, 
they will doubtless choose for their permanent exhibits materials 
and structures that meet the needs of modern agriculture and that 
appeal to the intelligence of the substantial farmers and stock- 
raisers who with their sons and daughters are sure to comprise the 
great majority of the visitors at the fair and at the Forestry Build- 
ing whenever it may be open to them. 

No other industry can make richer contributions to the improve- 


ment of farm life than can the lumber industry. The very founda- 
tion and beginning of such betterment is the home, for which the 
lumberman supplies the materials; and the permanent prosperity 
and contentment of those who till the soil are so closely related to 
the character of farm structures other than farm houses that it is 
hardly too much to say that, the lumberman can largely direct, if he 
will, the improvement of farm life in his community. 

Hence its promoters have in the Forestry Building an agency for 
performing a splendid service to their industry and to the country 
at large by presenting, for the benefit of farmer visitors especially, 
examples of the most attractive, convenient and economical farm 
structures. The exhibits may appropriately include every structure 
and convenience that saves labor, adds to comfort and contributes 
to the pleasure of those who live on the farm. Should the use of 
the Forestry Building take this direction its value to the lumber 
industry and to agriculture will be enhanced with the passing of 
years. 





EXCEPT FOR THE COAL AND RAIL strikes the country is in excellent 
condition for a long season of prosperous business. While this 
may seem like saying that a man is in excellent health except for 
two or three serious diseases, there is no thought of minimizing 
the extreme seriousness of the situation in the two fundamental 
industries named, or the effect thereof upon all business. But both 
strikes will have to come to an end, tho no one can say exactly when. 
What then? With good crops assured, with construction going for- 
ward at an almost unprecedented rate, with labor in practically all 
industries fully employed, the continuing prosperity of the country 
is assured. All successful business is a record of overcoming diffi- 
culties. The present conditions present less serious difficulties than 
the country has safely emerged from many times before. Every 
effort put forth now to increase efficiency in production or mer- 
chandising, to open new channels of trade, to render better and 
more complete service, will pay dividends in the good days just 
ahead. 











National Lumber Statistics 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 31.—Production 
of softwood lumber thruout the country last 
week reflects the cumulative effects of the coal 
and railway strikes, according to telegraphic 
reports received by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association today from the regional 
softwood associations. The strikes are expected 
to influence the lumber movement for some time 
after their settlement. Orders for lumber show 
a noticeable decrease from those of the previous 
week; production also fell off, and shipments 
barely held their own. Nevertheless the lum- 
ber industry continues to hold a decided margin 
of increased activity over this time last year. 
Normal production of the five larger associa- 
tions for the week ending Aug. 26 is 214,594,097 
feet. Actual cut was 100 percent, shipments, 
88 percent and orders 92 percent. For all 
the eight regional associations reporting week- 
ly, shipments were 89 percent and orders 91 
percent of production. Total production for 
the week by 375 mills was 236,485,952 feet; 
shipments, 210,551,595; orders, 214,778,959; 
the respective decreases being 4,722,445 feet, 
369,423 feet and 13,204,602 feet from the fig- 
ures of the 388 mills reporting the preceding 
week. As compared with the corresponding 
week of 1921, production advanced 61,294,848 
feet, shipments, 37,539,042 feet, and orders, 
27,817,992 feet. These advances do not, how- 
ever, maintain the margin of increase for the 
year as a whole, or come up to expectations for 
August, as based on the usual ratio of that 
to other months. 





Business Situation Sound 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
_ WasuineTon, D, C., Aug. 31.—The outstand- 
ing feature of August has been the inherent 
soundness which the general business situation 
has manifested in the face of the difficulties 
which have been encountered. The statement 
introduces the summary of general business and 
financial conditions in the Federal Reserve dis- 
triets as contained in the forthcoming issue of 





the Federal Reserve Bulletin. It is pointed out 
that the soundness of the general business situ- 
ation has been shewn by the continuance of 
activity at a relatively high level despite labor 
difficulties in the coal and transportation in- 
dustries. 

The labor situation generally showed consid- 
erable improvement, with many union bitu- 
minous fields reopening, and a majority of the 
New England cottonmill workers back on the 
job. Labor shortages have been reported in 
various industries, particularly the western cop- 
per mines, and while seasonal recession is shown 
in building construction, activity is still far in 
excess of a year ago. 

Even with the big strikes settled, it is stated, 
business must necessarily proceed under handi- 
caps for some time to come, as a result of fuel 
shortage and transportation difficulties. 


Rates on Compo and Wall Board 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 30,—Examiner 
John T. Money, in a tentative report in Docket 
No. 13,028—George Green Lumber Co. et al. 
vs. Ann Arbor Railroad Co. et al_—recommends 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission find 
that the rates on compoboard in carloads from 
Minneapolis to various interstate destinations 
in the United States and to Toronto, Canada, 
are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, and 
that for the future these rates should not ex- 
ceed rates on wall board to the same destina- 
tions and that the George Green Lumber Co., 
and the Verhey-Noorthoek Lumber Co. are en- 
titled to an award of reparation, the amount to 
be determined under Rule 5. 


Fire Destroys Wisconsin Mill 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


AntTIGO, Wis., Aug. 31.—Fire completely de- 
stroyed the sawmill of the Faust Lumber Co. 
last everiing, the whole building being in flames 
shortly after the fire was discovered. The blaze 
originated in the shingle department, but its 


cause is unknown. Extensive repairs were in 
progress to enable the company to take care of 
next year’s cut, so the mill was shut down and 
there were no fires under the boilers. Owing 
to the direction of the wind, the damage was 
confined to the sawmill, but it is believed that 
if the wind had been from the west the planing 
mill and yards could not have been saved. 
Present plans are to rebuild. 


Elect New Secretary 

[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN]J 

NEw York, Aug. 31.—Announcement has 
just been made of the election of George A. 
Bahr, of Valley Stream, Long Island, as seere- 
tary of the Long Island Dealers’ Association. 
Mr. Bahr succeeds Frank F. Barrett, who for- 
merly held the office of secretary. This change 
takes effect immediately. 


Week’s Revenue Freight Loading 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 30.—The Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives announced today 
that loading of revenue freight during the week 
ending Aug. 19 aggregated 856,219 cars, an in- 
crease of 3,639 cars over the week before. This 
was an inerease of 41,072 ears over the corre- 
sponding week of 1921, but a decrease of 111,- 
884 cars under the same week of 1920. 

Forest products during the week ending Ang. 
19 were loaded into 57,934 ears, an inerease of 
1,771 cars over the preceding week. This was 
an inerease of 13,125 ears over the same week 
of 1921, but a decrease of 6,915 cars under the 
corresponding week of 1920. 

Compared by districts, inereases over the pre- 
ceding week were reported in the loading of 
all commodities in the eastern, Allegheny and 
northwestern districts, with decreases in the 
Pocahontas, southern, central western and 
southwestern districts. With the exception of 
the central western and southwestern districts, 
increases were reported in all districts in the 
loadings of all commodities compared with the 
corresponding week last year. 
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STEAM HORSEPOWER IN LUMBERING 

To assist us in an investigation which we are 
conducting for one of our clients we would ap- 
preciate any information from you giving the total 
amount of steam horsepower-used in the industry 
which you represent, together with any data indi- 
eating the proportion used thru steam engines and 
the proportion used thru steam turbines, together 
with any special data on steam turbines used in 
the industry, either for the generation of electrical 
power or for the direct driving of auxiliary units 
or machinery.—Inquiry No. 712. 

[According to the latest available records 69.5 
of primary horsepower used in manufacturing 
in this country is steam. Expressed in another 
way, 15,681,688 horsepower is generated by 
steam. These figures are for all manufacturing 
industries. 

Investigation reveals that lumber and tim- 
ber products use more primary horsepower than 
any other singly classified industry, lumber and 
timber products alone using 2,796,902 primary 
horsepower. There are other classifications 
which are very closely allied or actual side lines 
to the lumber industry proper which consume 
very considerable quantities of power, as shown 
in the following table: 


Primary H.P. 

Lumber and Timber Production........ 2,796,902 
Paper and Wood Pulp..............+- 1,621,154 
WOO0G. TDIBIALCS. 2c cicccscvccesvvesers 10,045 
Wood, turned and sawed...........+-- 43,334 
Turpentine and Resin.............66- 2.478 
Furniture and Refrigerators.......... 251,997 
MORE 2s ccna oiieeisasNee whee 4,725,910 


This does not exactly disclose the amount of 
steam horsepower used in the lumber industry, 
but if the general average will be satisfactory 
for an estimate 69.5 of the total or 3,071,841.5 
is generated by steam in the lumber industry. 

No information has come to light regarding 
the number of steam turbines used. It is com- 
mon practice, however, where sawmills or plan- 
ing mills are operated by electricity to generate 
the electricity with steam turbines and then 
supply the electricity to motors which are con- 
nected with the individual machines driven by 
electrical power.—EDITOR. } 


IMPORTER WANTS MICHIGAN PINE 


We are endeavoring to secure quotations for 
what buyers here claim to be Michigan clear pine 
or American clear pine. Now of what we know 
of the classes of American timber we have never 
heard of this name before, nor has the American 
consulate department any record of such a name. 
You might therefore, if possible, answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Is there such a timber as Michigan or Amer- 
ican clear pine? If so, which are the principal 
States in which it grows and is milled? Also, in 
your opinion, what is the most economical shipping 
port for this country? 


Sugar pine: What are the principal States in 
which this grows? Are there more than one 
species? 


White pine: We understand that this has several 
names, western white pine, Idaho white pine, North 
Carolina pine and Eldorado pine. Is it all the one 
species coming from different States, and, if so, 
is the quality about the same? 

Long and shortleaf yellow pine: Which are the 
principal States in which this grows? 

Please let us have the wholesale selling price 
of first and second grades of all the above classes, 
if possible, in Chicago, from which we will be 
able to estimate the f. o. b. price at any particular 
port, when we know from which State it is princi- 
pally produced. 

The inquiry we have at present is for Michigan 
clear pine: 

10,000 super. feet 4 x12” or over x12’ or over. 

10,000 super feet 3 x12” or over x12’ or over. 

15,000 super feet 144x12” or ovey x12’ or over. 

15,000 super feet 1 x12” or over x12’ or over. 
—Inguiry No. 710. 


[This inquiry comes from an old established 
Australian lumber company which not only im- 
ports but manufactures in Australia. It is 
an excellent example of the necessity for stand- 
ardizing the names of species and then stick- 
ing to the standards. Undoubtedly the pur- 





chaser in this case is seeking white pine such 
as that which rendered Michigan famous. This 
pine (Pinus strobus) is still produced in some 
quantity in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. There are a great many species of pine 
cut into lumber in this country and the name 
‘¢ American clear pine’’ might mean any one 
of these, but inasmuch as it is employed in 
connection with the word ‘‘Michigan,’’ the 
purchaser evidently is seeking white pine. 

Not a great deal of white pine is exported 
to Australia, but most of it that is is shipped 
from the Pacific coast. For the inquirer, either 
Portland, Tacoma or Seattle would prove eco- 
nomical as shipping ports. In this connection 
it may be well to state here that there are other 
pines in this country which are generally class- 
ified as white pine, two of which, Pinus lamber- 
tina or sugar pine and Pinus monticola or Idaho 
white pine, are very easily exported from the 
Pacific coast inasmuch as they are produced in 
the far western States. Idaho white pine is 
produced in Washington, Idaho and Montana. 
Sugar pine is produced in California and south- 
ern Oregon, but principally in California. 
Sugar pine could be exported thru San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles or Eureka. 

There is only one kind of sugar pine and 
that is a species of white pine. 

Another western pine is sold under the name 
of Western white pine. However, it is actually 
a yellow pine, the scientific name of which is 
Pinus ponderosa. It grows in Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and California. In the 
last named State it is frequently sold under 
the name of California white pine. The wood 
is soft and in certain districts is especially 
desired by those who need soft texture mater- 
ial. This wood has been exported under many 
names. For example, a firm in South Africa 
refused absolutely to purchuse western yellow 
pine under that name, but when it was sold 
and shipped to that firm under the name of 
Pend Oreille pine the South African company 
was very well pleased with it. 

Longleaf pine is produced from Virginia 
south to Florida and from Florida west to 
Texas. Altho much longleaf pine is still pro- 
duced in the Atlantic coast States production 
is now centered in Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. Shortleaf pine enjoys substantially the 
same range as longleaf pine. It is known 
under various names and varies considerably in 
quality. Some of the best shortleaf pine pro- 
duced in this country is manufactured in Arkan- 
sas. 

There are no export grading rules for white 
pine. Thru long experience certain companies 
have compiled information on the requirements 
of buyers in foreign countries and that is the 
basis they use in making export shipments. As 
a matter of fact, the grades are very largely 
determined by negotiations between buyer and 
seller; consequently it is impossible to give the 
inquirer prices. The address will be furnished 
any interested reader so that, if desired, quo- 
tations can be cabled.—EpirTor. ] 


JUNIPER SHINGLES ASKED FOR 

We wonder if it will be possible for you to give 
us the names of some people manufacturing juniper 
shingles. If you can give us this information it 
will be highly appreciated.—Inquiry No. 694. 

[The above inquiry comes from a lumber 
company in Florida. It is difficult to tell just 
what wood is wanted from this inquiry inas- 
much as white cedar (Chamaecyparis thyoides) 
is sometimes known as juniper while Juniperus 
virginiana and Juniperus barbadensia, true 
junipers, are used to some extent in the manu- 
facture of shingles. The red juniper is most 
largely used in the manufacture of pencils and 
because it is obtainable today only in knotty 
stock as a rule, it is likely that the inquirer is 
desirous of obtaining shingles made from white 
cedar. Any concerns that wish to supply this 
inquirer will be given the address upon re- 
quest.—EpITor. } 


WANTS SAWDUST AND WOOD FLOUR 


I have an inquiry for wood flour treated by my 
process. Can you inform me where I can get 
wood flour and the price per ton? I also would 
like to know where I may obtain sawdust in large 
quantities near Cedar Rapids, Iowa.—INQuiRy No. 
713. 

[The above inquiries come from an engineer 
who has invented a process of making fire-re- 
sistant and insulating products from chemically 
treated sawdust. One of the products is ‘‘ Wood- 
erete’’ in which a great deal of interest is being 
shown by manufacturers of tile and insulating 
material. 

The prospect for the development of this 
product is good, and if the market is expanded 
very much there will be a considerable increase 
in the demand for sawdust.—EpITor. | 





WHO MAKES HOFFMAN FRAMES? 
Can you furnish us with the name and address 
of the people who manufacture Hoffman frames ?— 
InQquiRY No. 696. 


[This inquiry comes from a firm in North 
Carolina. Search of available records and 
questioning of authorities on millwork fails to 
reveal the name of such a manvfacturer. A 
‘*Hoffman’’ frame for beehives is made and 
that may be the frame desired. Perhaps some 
reader can give more complete information. In 
the meanwhile further investigations are being 
made.—EDITOR. } 


WHAT WOODS ARE SUITABLE? 

We are quite extensive users of skid and boxing 
lumber and would like to receive, if possible, in- 
formation regarding the relative strength and 
splitting qualities of different woods. 

All export shipments of our product, which is 
principally gasoline engines, are boxed. There is 
quite a variety of material sold on the market 
for boxing purposes. We want to know which 
of such materials is best adapted and most eco- 
nomical. The tensile strength of maple is very 
good, but it is rather hard to nail and splits easily, 
which lessens its value for our use. Balm of 
Gilead is easy to nail and does not split very 
readily, but has low tensile strength. The ma- 
terial we use for skids on our engines should be a 
soft wood which does not split readily, owing to 
the fact that we use lag screws to hold the engines 
to the skids. White pine serves this purpose very 
well, but it is very expensive. If you are in posi- 
tion to advise us where we can secure full infor- 
mation regarding the various physical properties 
of the different woods, we shall very much ap- 
preciate it—INQuiryY No. 704. 


[The above inquiry comes from the purchas- 
ing department of a large manufacturing com- 
pany in Michigan, which consumes quantities 
of lumber annually. The Forest Service has 
published Bulletin No. 556, entitled ‘‘ Mechani- 
cal Properties of Woods Grown in the United 
States’’ which gives the relative strength and 
splitting qualities of a number of the prinicpal 
commercial woods. The same information, but 
in clearer form will be found in ‘‘ Timber: Its 
Strength, Seasoning and Grading,’’ by Betts, a 
book sold by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
There are several woods which should prove 
entirely suitable for this purpose. Obviously, 
however, the most desirable ones are those which 
are available in quantity and whose physical 
characteristics are suitable. The inquiry is pub- 
lished, therefore, that lumbermen who want to 
sell stocks to this market may get in touch with 
the inquirer and call attention to the merits 
of the woods they have to sell. Thus, the in- 
quirer will be put in touch not only with woods 
of the right mechanical qualities, but with 
sources of supply.—EpITor. ] 


As A RESULT of 150,000 comparative strength 
tests, the Forest Products Laboratory states 
that good kiln drying and good air drying 
have the same effect upon the strength of wood. 
In other words, wood treated by either process 
is equally strong. 
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The Transportation Situation 

The nationwide car shortage, resulting in a 
large part from the railroad shopmen’s strike 
and the consequent piling up of bad order ears 
and aggravated by the railroads’ preparation 
for heavy grain and coal movements, con- 
tinues to be the outstanding factor in the 
lumber trade. The South and West have here- 
tofore been the regions most seriously affected 
by this insufficiency of transportation facili- 
ties, while the northern producing territories 
enjoyed an almost normal supply of cars which 
enabled their mills to transact unhampered as 
large a volume of business as their meager 
stocks would permit. Latest reports from 
northern manufacturers, however, indicate 
that their car supply is steadily tightening 
and that the outlook in this respect is not 
good. Thus is created a nationwide transpor- 
tation situation which is proving exceedingly 
difficult, not only for lumber manufacturers 
and consumers but for all business and for the 
population as a whole, and which is likely seri- 
ously to injure the country’s whole economic 
structure unless an early remedy is applied. 
In the principal lumber producing territories 
the mills are getting a very small percentage 
of their car requirements. One southern whole- 
saler who has fifteen contract mills reports 
that he was able to secure only eight cars dur- 
ing this month for all of these mills. While 
this probably was an exceptional case, it nev- 
ertheless indicates the conditions under which 
the smaller mills, served by only one railroad, 
are laboring. Few of the larger mills that are 
served by two or more railroads are getting 
more than 20 or 25 percent of their require- 
ments, so some of them are forced to withdraw 
from the market and, in some cases, to close 
down their operations entirely. Further shut- 
downs, on a more extensive scale than hereto- 
fore, appear certain unless an improvement in 
the situation sets in soon 


Douglas Fir Trade Features 


The Douglas fir industry is active despite all 
the difficulties with which it has to contend. 
Orders keep pace with production and stocks 
show no improvement either as to size or as- 
sortment. There is hardly any long dimension 
or flat grain upper stock available at the mills, 
and boards are also on the short list. It is 
hard to place business on the west Coast, and 
harder to get shipments, on account of the se- 
vere car shortage. However, eastern distribu- 
ters report that, if loading is secured, deliv- 
eries will be as speedy as ever. The mills se- 
curing barely 20 percent of their requirements 
will make no definite promises of shipment and 
for the most part take orders only for items 
being cut or in surplus. A few transit cars are 
being put into the market by wholesalers and 
these often bring good premiums. Further ad- 
vances in fir prices have been noted during the 
last week, and to a higher lever than was gen- 
erally expected. The log market is very strong 
and no relief of the log shortage is expected 
for another two or three weeks, when logs 
now being felled begin to reach water. Log- 
ging, however, is going forward with renewed 
activity. Heavy rains have soaked the forest 
floor west of the Cascades so that little danger 
from forest fires remains, tho the situation is 
still threatening east of the range where the 
rainfall has been considerably less. Shipping 
rates to the Orient have advanced considera- 
bly, cargoes now being booked out at $13 a 
thousand feet, compared with $8 and even $6 
a few weeks ago. Shipments of fir logs to 
Japan are being resumed and are expected to 
become quite heavy shortly. Japanese buyers 
are also taking larger quantities of squares 
and cedar logs. Australia, too, is making in- 
quiries and some purchases, and a little lumber 
ls moving to the east and west coasts of South 
America. The California market is active. 


Increased demands from the Atlantie coast are 
also reported. A large shipper to this section 
expresses his belief that 500,000,000 feet of 
Douglas fir will be consumed on the Atlantic 
seaboard this year, or more than twice the 
amount taken last year and several times that 
taken in 1920. He attributes the wonderful 
success of Douglas fir in that section to cheap 
transportation thru the Panama Canal. The 
car material market is very strong, tho some- 
what spotted. Most orders are for compara- 
tively small lots for repair purposes, but as a 
number of railroads are buying and supplies 
are low the volume is sufficient to create a 
very strong tone. 


In the Hardwood Field 


A somewhat decreased demand for hard- 
woods has been the rule during the last week 
or ten days, as a result of the disorganization 
of general business caused by the railroad 
strike and the coal situation. A slackening 
call from the building trade interests has been 
especially noticeable, this being attributed to 
a slowing down in building construction ae- 
tivities consequent to difficulties in securing 
building materials and to higher costs. Floor- 
ing manufacturers, to judge from all reports 
received, are the only consumers of this class 
that remain actively on the market, these 
taking all the Nos. 1 and 2 common oak avail- 
able. The automobile industry, until recently 
also a big factor in the hardwood market, is 
now showing signs of holding back. The Ford 
Motor Co. has stated its intention to close 
down Sept. 16, because of the high prices which 
it claims it is forced to pay for coal supplies. 
Tho none of the other automobile manufac- 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 46 





turers have declared that purpose, many in the 
hardwood trade believe they will take a sim- 
ilar step, basing their belief upon their ob 
servation that the automobile makers have de- 
creased their purchases of material consider- 
ably since the announcement of the Ford 
Motor Co.’s decision. However, even if there 
should be a stoppage of automobile manufac- 
ture, the rapidly increasing output of bitumi- 
nous coal gives reason to expect that it would 
be of short duration. The furniture trade con- 
tinues to buy on the same restricted basis as 
heretofore, tho a spurt has been noted here and 
there and the outlook in this connection seems 
to be a little more reassuring. Business with 
the agricultural implement, wagon and musical 
instrument makers is still quiet, but the mis- 
cellaneous demand is good and the export 
movement is slowly but steadily increasing. 
Box and erating lumber is enjoying an im- 
proved call, and so are veneers. Hardwood 
production in the South is being further cur- 
tailed by the car shortage, which not alone re- 
stricts the outward movement of lumber but 
also receipts of logs, necessitating the closing 
of many mills. In the North the labor situa- 
tion continues to force production downward, 
and signs of an impending car shortage are 
noticeable there also. 


Northern and Eastern Softwoods 


The recent advance in northern pine prices 
has had no effect in slowing down demand 
for this wood. Trade continues heavy, espe- 
cially in nearby territory that heretofore has 
consumed competitive woods but can not now 
secure these on account of the ear situation. 
Retailers show a disposition to cover their fall 
requirements while they can still do so but, 
on account of the small available stocks in the 
northern producing territory, encounter some 
difficulty in placing their business. The mills 





are rapidly cleaning up their stocks of logs, 
and on account of the shortage of labor very 
little summer logging is in progress. It also 
appears that winter logging will be unusually 
late in starting up this year as the road con- 
tractors, who are paying high wages, undoubt- 
edly will monopolize the labor supply until the 
snow compels them to quit work. Hence the 
manufacturers freely predict an acute shortage 
of northern pine during this fall and winter. 
It is pointed out that the Canadian mills are 
laboring under the same difficulties as those 
on this side of the border and consequently can 
not be depended on for supplies of any size. 
Reports from eastern distributing centers tell 
of active demand, chiefly from the building 
trade, the industrial trade continuing quiet. 
Lower grades, state these same reports, are 
coming into greater use on account of diffi- 
culty in securing southern pine. The market 
for white cedar posts is improving, for country 
yards, tho still conservative, are stocking up 
on this item, fearing an embargo on forest 
products as a result of the tightening car sup- 
ply in the North. The northern hemlock mills 
are enjoying an improved demand too, but, of 
course, must limit their bookings on account 
of short stocks. A marked increase in de- 
mand for hemlock has resulted from the com- 
paratively ample supply of cars in producing 
territory, combined with the short haul into 
the Chicago territory. Prices are firm at $2 
above list and some mills are getting $3 above. 
The eastern spruce market is strong and has 
been featured by a marked advance. Cana- 
dian manufacturers, as well as those in the 
northeastern States, have sold their old stocks 
and are having trouble in maintaining produc- 
tion equal to demand. The North Carolina 
pine mills are transacting satisfactory busi- 
ness and consumers are encountering much 
trouble in placing orders on account of there 
being very little pine at either air or kiln 
drying mills available for shipment. A large 
quantity of rough lumber is being used by the 
southern planing mills for rush orders, with 
the result that such lumber is very scarce on 
the general market. Prices are strong and 
have shown some advances on popular items. 


The Southern Pine Market 


There is an active demand for southern pine, 
but orders are very hard to place owing to the 
congestion at the mills, where car placements 
represent only a very small percentage of re- 
quirements and where sold stock consequently 
has accumulated heavily during recent weeks. 
Practically every order offered the mills is ac- 
companied by a demand for quick delivery, but 
most manufacturers will accept only such busi- 
ness as can be supplied from surplus, on ac- 
count of the low and broken assortments. 
Orders for railroad material and export stock, 
or such as are accompanied by priority orders 
or some guaranty of transportation equipment, 
are given preference. Yard and shed stocks 
are in very heavy request both from city and 
country trade and there is no difficulty in sell- 
ing anything that can be offered for immedi- 
ate delivery. Transit cars, a considerable num- 
ber of which have been put into the field by 
wholesalers, are being readily snapped up at 
good prices. The demand for car and railroad 
material, tho somewhat decreased from a 
month ago, is still heavy enough to take eare 
of anything in sight. Oil rig timbers are not 
moving well, due to the recent unprecedented 
drop in erude oil prices, that stopped drilling 
in many fields; but demand for construction 
timbers from other industrial sources is almost 
heavy enough to offset the loss of oil field 
trade. The foreign market is characterized as 
fairly good, and ears can be obtained without 
difficulty to move export stock to seaboard. 
Southern pine prices continued to advance dur- 
ing the last week, being up 50 cents to $2 and 
strong at the new levels. 
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The Benefits of Association Work and Membership in General Illustrated with 
Some Striking Examples of the Business Building Work of an Eastern Organization 


Last winter when the Nebraskans were hold- 
ing their annual convention in Omaha we were 
among those present, getting moistened in the 
shower of business ideas. Early one morning 
we went down to the station and were stand- 
ing on the platform when the special train 
bearing the junketing party of Northeastern 
retailers rolled in. As we walked down the 
platform meeting some old friends and getting 
acquainted with some new ones we glanced 
thru the window of a diner and saw the jolly 
face of Secretary Paul S. Collier. If the 
burdens of piloting a party of some scores 
of lumbermen and ladies over a large part of 
our country weighed heavily upon him he did 
not show it, for he smiled in his friendly way, 
waved a welcoming hand and proceeded with 
his leisurely attack upon a magnificent break- 
fast. The Northeasterners spent a busy day 
in Omaha, entertaining and being entertained, 
and at night rolled on toward the forests and 
the mills of the North- 
west. According to ac- 
counts they had a 
great trip; profitable 
in a business way and 
pleasurable as an out- 
ing. 

Our next meeting 
with Mr. Collier, fol- 
lowing this rather ac- 
cidental junction in 
Omaha, came a short 
time ago when we 
piloted the flivver into 
the city of Rochester 
and sought him out 
in his office in the 
Beckley Building. 
Here we found him 
but recently returned 
from a trip out among 
the members of his as- 
sociation, surrounded 
by the headquarters 
machinery of the 
Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Associ 
ation. 

Running an associ 
ation is a big job, and 
our hat is off to the 
secretaries who do it 
successfully. There is 
no doubt but that the great development of 
the business into sound merchandising lines 
has fallen in the period of the development of 
associations; and while it is not always possi- 
ble to separate all the accomplishments of the 
lumber business into heaps and to tell which 
are the results of association effort, there can 
be little doubt but that the associations have 
made a large contribution. If the association 
idea has done nothing beyond bringing home 
to us the fact that we are part of a great 
business web and that we must remember the 
public’s interest and point of view it has gone 
far toward making modern business possible. 
The self-centered business man, the fellow who 
is completely absorbed in his own interests, for- 
gets that the public is anything but passive 
clay to be molded by his eager and acquisi- 
tive hands into shapes to suit his own con- 
venience. It is a positive service to him to be 
reminded that he is but a part of the great 
interdependency and that he can not serve him- 
self in a big way unless the same policies and 
efforts are truly serviceable to the rest of the 
world. This is a work which the associations 
have done. They have been far enough re- 
moved from any one individual business to see 


In city or village, town or hamlet human nature is the same. 
doors more; they want to live in the outdoors. 
outdoors to the home. 
tailers 


cause and effect in their great sequences, and 
they have been able to point out to puzzled 
members some of the errors in policy as well as 
some of the mistakes in practice that are limit- 
ing business success. 


Aims of a Live Association 


All this sounds rather like a Fourth of July 
oration or a funeral eulogy, and probably no 
up and coming secretary would say it out loud. 
They consider themselves as adjuncts to good 
business, as business employees situated in 
such ways that they can collect useful informa- 
tion that the average business man could not 
get for himself. They try to be the means of 
getting the collective information and experience 
of the different members spread around so that 
all the brotherhood may profit by it. Following 
is a general statement made to the members: 
‘*Our object is to assist the retail lumber 
merchant by united action based upon a study 





of the fundamental conditions affecting his 
business; to strive for a high standard of busi- 
ness dealing with the consuming public, and 
between the several branches of the lumber in- 
dustry; to provide specialized and definite serv- 
ices for the individual lumber merchant which 
can be obtained most effectively thru collective 
action; and to promote more efficient merchan- 
dising methods so that the cost of distribution 
may be lowered to the profit of both the lumber 
merchant and the consumer of lumber.’’ 

In putting this program across the North- 
western is engaged in a multitude of activities. 
It maintains a traffic bureau and a cost account- 
ing bureau. In connection with the standard 
order blank, originally suggested and developed 
by this association, it has done much valuable 
work in smoothing out the difficulties that too 
often arise between retailer and wholesaler 
over the purchase of stock. It has a building 
code service, an architectural and merchandis- 
ing service and makes special tabulations of 
statistics useful to retail lumbermen in this 
section of the United States. It offers an ex- 
change and employment service and has been a 
leader in the movement to establish the prin- 
ciple of arbitration of disputes. It has studied 


Everywhere people seek to get out- 
The dining and living porch brings the 
Sale of material for dining porches opens up a great new field to re- 


the financial aspects of home building and has 
done much to promote building and loan asso- 
ciations. It has watched State and national 
legislation, has shared in the work of standard- 
ization and has made possible the junketing 
trips of retailers to the mills. 


This association is pretty big; and in order 
that the benefits of acquaintance and the inti- 
mate discussion of local problems might be 
made generally available the officers decided 
some time ago that the territory should be dis- 
tricted. This has been done, and successful 
district meetings have become the rule over 
practically all the territory. These district 
meetings and the work of the cost accounting 
bureau are two activities in which the secretary 
is especially interested. He is interested in 
every aspect of his work, of course, but he con- 
siders these especially important. 


Cost Accounting Agitated for Years 


This matter of cost 
accounting has been 
agitated for years, 
and it has generally 
been accepted as a 
fundamental necessity 
in the intelligent do- 
ing of business. But, 
like other matters 
such as going to 
church or taking cold 
baths, many people 
corially endorse the 
principle and omit the 
practice. Mr. Collier 
tells me it is pretty 
hard to get the aver- 
age retailer to install 
even a simple system 
of cost accounting if 
he has never had any 
previous practical ex 
perience with it. He 
is likely to say that 
such a system might 
be interesting or 
amusing but that it 
could have little or no 
practical effect on his 
business. He says 
that prices are set by 
competition and that 
if he found out that 
his prices were wrong he could do little about it. 
Since that is the case he might as well not go 
to the labor of finding costs, as they would only 
distress him. If he wasn’t getting enough it 
would be painful, and if he were getting too 
much it might stir up his conscience unpleas- 
antly. 

It is slow work making headway against the 
attachment to old custom and the general in- 
ertia of routine. It is rather easy to state the 
arguments against this position of accepting 
prices as set by competition. It may be that a 
competitor is keeping his costs lower. It may be 
that certain parts of the trade are being held 
back by unnecessarily high prices. It is always 
well to be exactly informed; for even if a dealer 
is not able always to set his prices where they 
should be, he will be able to save himself from 
certain losses and will always be seeking to set 
prices at the proper level. But after a secretary 
has been able to make a convincing argument he 
is not always able to get the dealer to act. He 
must be patient and get the leaven of the new 
method started in a few yards, confident that in 
the course of time it will spread to neighboring 
yards, 

T studied a sheet sent out by the association 
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offices tabulating costs in a number of represen- 
tative yards in New York and Massachusetts. 
This tabulation shows over how long a period 
costs were compiled, the amount of lumber re- 
ceived and the amount delivered, the cost per 
thousand of getting the stock into the yard, the 
cost of delivery and the commercial burden. The 
received cost and the delivered cost are figured 
in dollars; the commercial burden in percent- 
tages. The application of these figures is illus- 
trated by concrete examples. If the wholesale 
price is $30, the commercial burden 11.7 per- 
cent, the received cost $7.16 and the delivered 
cost $2.46, then the total cost is $43.13. To this 
a suitable profit must be added. I heard of one 
case where an accountant proved to a small 
dealer that he was selling lumber for $48 that 
cost him $50.25. When the still 
unbelieving dealer asked triumph- 
antly if that was the case how he 
could stay in business year after 
year, the accountant went on and 
proved that he was making enough 
on his sidelines to offset his losses 
in lumber and that aside from be- 
ing a feeder for these sidelines his 
lumber sales were worse than use- 
less to him. 


Inquiry Developed Interesting 
Sidelight 


Another sheet contains a tabula- 
tion of the number of hours per 
week put in by truck drivers and 
chauffeurs in the association terri- 
tory and the amount of wages paid 
them; an excellent means of check- 
ing up in individual yards to see 
whether wages correspond with the 
general average. One very inter- 
esting side light developed by this 
inquiry is the fact that little or 
nothing is being done to attract 
young men to the business. The . 
feeling seems to be that employees 
are expected to work in subordi- 
nate and routine positions and that 
for this purpose middle-aged men 
who have proved their steadiness 
and dependability are especially 
desired. Probably this is a general 
condition, and we are glad that the 
older men are appreciated and 
given a chance. But it is some- 
thing of a commentary upon the 
lumber business. Most other great 
mercantile lines have definite open- 
ings for young men of promise. 
They are- given chances at work 
where they may not really earn 
their wages for a time, but this is 





education in the expectation that 
later on they will work into posi- 
tions of executive and administra- 
tive trust. Perhaps the retail lum- 
ber business has not yet reached the 
rather impersonal stage where it 
pays to train up men for man- 
agerial positions. It is done in line 
yards to a certain extent, of course, 
but in perhaps most retail opera- 
tions the man who owns the busi- 
ness is the manager, and he expects 





ers who are interested in a particular house but 
who will go no further until they have some 
idea of the cost. This can not be given exactly 
until a complete estimate is figured out. A 
physician, say, would be willing to investigate 
further if he knew a house would cost him about 
$8,000, but he would not be interested if it were 
going to cost $12,000. Mr. Butler’s method of 
rough estimation is by the square foot of first 
floor space, plus certain other items-such as a 
less amount per square foot for porches and 
lump sum additions for fireplaces. He states 
that once a man has worked out an index num- 
ber for certain types of construction he ean hit 
a fairly accurate rough estimate by this method, 
and he can do it in a couple of minutes. His 
suggested index numbers range from $4 a 


known to the readers of this department. They 
are mentioned here for the purpose of calling 
attention in a rather specific way to the service 
that is offered by lumber associations and hence 
to the really big part they play in making mer- 
chandising sound and efficient. And back of 
these specific services stands the big association 
idea; the standing together of the men in the 
same line of business in order that they may 
speak with one voice. We like to think that 
honesty and fair dealing are woven into the 
fabric of business and that most of the people 
with whom we deal are going to see things from 
our point of view, just as we try to see things 
from theirs. In general we believe this is the 
case. But we all know that human memories 
are short and that if we do nothing to check 
encroachments upon our particular 
preserves we may expect to see 
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prove poor. 


of all—if you will help us. 


business—not even birthdays. 


Phone Main 303 


Four Years Old Today 


Not everyone likes to have a 
birthday. It’s all right up to a cer- 
tain point, but—well—you know: 
after that certain point it’s well 
enough to forget birthdays, unless 
someone gets real personal, and 
then, chances are, your memory ‘Il 





We're a little different. We like 
to have birthdays, because it proves 
we are growing. And we like to 
have you know about them. Five 
candles light our cake today—one 
for each year since March 1, 1918, 
and one for the new year just come. 
That’s the biggest one of all, for we 
are going to make it the biggest year 


Sorry we can’t have a party. Last 
week-end we had to use boats to get 
from our office to our lumber sheds 
—that’s why. But if you need any 
lumber or coal, don’t forget to tell 
us about it, because we never let 
floods or anything interfere with 


2349 Satisfied Customers 
J. H. Patterson Co. 


324 EAST STEPHENSON STREET 


more and more advantage taken 
of us. People with whom we deal 
expect us to speak up for ourselves, 
and if we do not do it they don’t 
feel obligated to jump in and 
speak for us. This is where the 
association is able to get a respect- 
ful hearing when a single retailer 
wouldn’t get to first base. For in- 
stance, if one dealer doesn’t think 
the cement differential is wide 
enough he might shout his head 
~S off; and if he ever got a reply it 
‘44 ~=— would be a polite but pained state- 
; ment that his position is hard to 
understand since other dealers 
seem to accept the differential with- 
out protest. If one dealer doesn’t 
like the irregular sizes shipped by 
some mills where stock is finished 
green from the saws and dried aft- 
erwards, he will not get far with his 
protests; but if all retailers, speak- 
ing thru their associations, make a 
protest they get a hearing. 

Not long ago I received a letter 
from my friend W. A. Hudler, of 
Leighton, Iowa, secretary of the 
Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. Mr. Hudler is 
an up and coming retailer who han- 
dles the affairs of the association in 
his spare time. The Southeastern 
Iowa is an independent association 
in its own right, but at the same 
time it is affiliated with the big 
Northwestern that covers all of 
Iowa and some other States. So 
in a certain sense the Southeastern 
Iowa fulfills the function of a dis- 
trict organization of the North- 
western, tho membership in the two 
are separate and distinct. One of 
the things the Southeastern Iowa 
has been working on for many years 
.*@ is the matter of inducing manu- 
facturers and wholesalers to re- 
spect the position of local retail- 
ers. Theoretically they do. Few 
if any, save the out and out mail- 
order houses, would care to have it 
stated publicly that they would sell 
direct to a customer if a bona fide 
retailer were on the grounds and 
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his sons or other young relatives to 
take it over. Whether you con- 
sider this a source of strength or 
of weakness, the fact that few young men are 
being taken into these yards is a matter of in- 
terest. This is the comment which Mr. Collier 
makes: ‘‘The replies indicate that nothing of 
importance is being done to induce young men 
to enter the lumber business. It would seem 
that if this is to be accomplished, the lumber 
business should be made more attractive by 
offering definite inducements for advancement 
to ambitious young men.’’ 

In another bulletin there is passed along to 
the membership a suggestion made by W. T. 
Butler, of Pittsfield, Mass., chairman of the 
plan service committee, that dealers assemble 
enough figures suited to their territory and to 
the several types of construction illustrated in 
the plan book so that they will be able at once 
to make rough preliminary estimates on the cost. 
Every dealer has to talk with possible custom- 


How’s this for a “humdinger” lumber advertisement? 


local newspaper by a Freeport (Ill.) retailer 


square foot for bungalows without attics up to 
$9 or $10 a square foot for 2-story houses of the 
better class. These are merely suggestive; and 
such a method can be of value only if each 
dealer works it out for his own trade and com- 
munity. 

Still another bulletin calls attention to the 
fact that very frequently fire losses are need- 
lessly serious because the owner has not checked 
over his insurance against his stock for a period 
of years; and when the fire comes he is not 
fully protected. Another calls attention to the 
architectural service available to association 
members and reminds them that they have paid 
for this service and should be using it to build 
business. 


Meaning of Big Association Idea 
But all of these things are in general well 


doing business. They need the re- 
tailers. In fact they couldn’t do 


It was run In his Without them. They expect the 


retailer to handle the bulk of the 
trade; but sometimes when a creamy order 
comes up that can be handled direct they yield 
to the temptation to ship to a consumer. Re- 
tailers don’t maintain that they have any com- 
plete ownership of the trade in their territories. 
They expect to deserve the trade they get. They 
believe in 100 percent dealer distribution when 
the dealer is the logical man to make the sale. 
But they believe in a square deal, and they can’t 
see that it is dealing fairly to ask them to handle 
the difficult part of the trade and thereby to 
make possible the big and profitable orders only 
to have a wholesaler ignore them and to sell 
those orders direct. 


Association Protests Are Usually Effective 


So far as I know there is never a suggestion 
among these retailers of a boycott of these un- 
ethical wholesalers, to be enforced by associa- 
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tion fiat. But it is considerably more effective 
when the entire retail membership of a given 
area protests against such unethical sales than 
when a single dealer does it. Association pro- 
tests are heard not only by the offenders but 
also by all the members of the association. Such 
sales are made only when they can be made 
quietly and can be hushed up. The offender 
would be doubly glad if even the local retailer 
into whose territory the shipment goes would 
not hear of it. Publicity of any kind scares 
this kind of a wholesaler or manufacturer, un- 
less he is a whole-hog mail-order merchant, and 
the most frightful publicity, from his viewpoint, 
is a letter of protest from an active and wide- 
awake association. 


Mr. Hudler tells me he is putting on a cam- 
paign to increase the membership of his associa- 
tion. Some dealers tell him they are not inter- 
ested, that they can’t see where the Southeast- 
ern can do them any good. It is our guess that 
if it did not exist at all and they tried to do 
business solely behind their own defences they 
would be willing within a few months to go to 
almost any lengths to organize their fellow re- 
tailers into an outfit that could and would talk 
up in meeting. It may sound a bit blunt, but 
in any association territory the nonmembers are 
getting benefits for which their neighbors are 
paying. Every association executive knows this 
and is willing that it should be so rather than 
that no one should have the benefits. Associa- 


tion work is intended to raise the general level 
of lumber merchandising, and it is doing its 
work well. But it seems rather poor sportsman- 
ship to aecept the benefits without helping to 
make them possible. Association membership 
anywhere costs but little; and if a person dis- 
regards all its other benefits the cost is justified 
by the creation of an authoritative voice to 
speak for the retailing industry. 

[The next instalment of the Realm of the 
Retailer continues with an account of a trip 
thru New York State, where business is boom- 
ing. It particularly describes an industrial 
community, telling some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of retailing in such a place.— 
Epiror} 





NEWS AND 


Old Toll Bridge in Wisconsin 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WIs., Aug. 28.—Scrap- 
ping of the old-time shingle-roofed bridges of 
the middle West is about over. The famous 
one over the Wisconsin River at Bridgeport, 
Wis., has been more tenacious of life than 
most and may be the very last survivor, since, 
tho it is on a trunk highway, no steps as yet 
have been taken to 


POINTERS FOR 


secret of operating this system quickly is the 
method of piling employed by the company. 
Wood shingles for example, are piled in stacks 
exactly 15,000 high. Furthermore, euch stack 
by interlacing, is put up independently. Thus 
to obtain the actual number of shingles, all 
that is necessary to do is to count the number 
of stacks and multiply by 15. If a stack is 
open the number above the shingles are of 





supplant it with a mod- 
ern structure. 

The bridge is a toll 
bridge. The owner of 
it is Harry Lathrop, 
who is a lumber dealer 
at Bridgeport along 
with his several other 
businesses such as _ be- 
ing station agent, keep- 
ing bees, selling coal, 
gasoline and oils; be- 
tween times he writes 


poetry. 

His income from the 
toll bridge last year 
was over $5,000. TFif- 
teen thousand ears 
crossed it, besides 
thousands of horse 


vehicles, pedestrians, 
swine, sheep and cattle. 
Every foot that treads 
the bridge and every 

















wheel that turns on it 
must pay Mr. Lathrop 
for the privilege, toll 
charges running 3 cents 
for swine and sheep up to 25 cents for cars 
and 50 cents for trucks. 

The bridge 4s about sixty years old and in a 
dilapidated condition. It has a draw which 
used to be swung open to allow rafts to pass 
thru in the days when the Wisconsin River 
was an important rafting stream. It has not 
been opened for five years, navigation of the 
river having come to be a minus quantity. 

It is a queer experience for the modern 
motor tourist to meet up with the old covered 
bridge, and be stopped for toll, particularly at 
night when the only light is that of a lantern. 

Mr. Lathrop expects that in the near future 
Wisconsin will buy his bridge. He says he is 
perfectly willing to sell out even tho the 
bridge is a money-maker, appreciating the 
fact that the public demands good bridges an] 
free ones nowadays. 


Keeps Daily Tab on Stock 


The Central Lumber Co. of River Falls, Wis., 
employs a simple system for taking a daily 
physical inventory of certain items of its stock. 
After two years’ experience the company is 
convinced that it is a very excellent method and 
one that could be used to advantage by all com- 
panies. It sounds rather complicated to say 
that each day a count is made of the materials, 
but actually the plan has been so worked out 
that the yard foreman can do it in about fif- 
teen minutes. Wood and composition shingles, 
lath, paper, window and door frames, windows 
and doors, lime, cement, plaster, brick, posts 
and pipe are the items counted daily. The 





Old Time Shingle Roofed Toll Bridge Over Wisconsin River at Bridge- 
port, Wis., and Harry Lathrop, a Lumberman, Its Owner 


added to the total of the full 
stacks. Likewise, the lath are packed 5,000 
high. When rolls of roofing or paper are re- 
ceived the first roll in each row is marked ‘‘ No. 
1,’’ the next in the row ‘‘No. 2,’’ and so on 
to the end. Orders are always filled from the 
end of the row and consequently the number 
of rolls in a row may be seen from the number 
on the last roll. Lime, cement and similar 
products are piled ten high and each stack is 
numbered as is the roofing. 

The first thing the yard foreman does in the 
morning is to take inventory of stock. This is 
handed in at the office. This total is then 
checked with the previous day’s total less the 
sales. If there are any discrepancies an imme- 


course then 
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diate investigation is made to determine if any 
material was sent out uncharged, or to look 
for any possible errors. The system has worked 
very satisfactorily and has saved the company 
a good deal of money, according to the man- 
ager, Oscar J. Weberg. 


(SEE EaZaaEe: 


What Does Your Letterhead Tell? 


The primary purpose of a letterhead is to 
give to the reader the name of the company 
and to briefly and clearly outline the business 
the company is in. It is an advertisement 
which is always presented to the person to whom 
the letter is written and if the letterhead is such 
that it will focus the attention of customers 
and prospective customers, and at the same time 
eall to their attention the products of the com- 
pany, it is doing a good work. The modern re- 
tail lumberman is more and more turning to 
the sale of complete homes, barns and the like. 
The F. M. Spalding Lumber Co., of Hoyt, 
Kan., is not only doing this but states so 
briefly as follows on its letterhead: ‘‘F. M. 
Spalding Lumber Co., dealer in homes, barns, 
hog houses, poultry houses, sand, cement, plas- 
ter, ‘Can’t Sag Gates’ and ecoal.’’ 

Its business is selling homes and completed 
buildings and every time a customer or pros- 
pective customer looks at the letterhead of 
the company, that fact is told. 


Making a Yard Attractive 

E, 8. Clarke & Co., of York, Neb., firmly be- 
lieve that if they are to preach better and more 
attractive building to the public, their yard 
must embody what they preach. Therefore the 
company has built a most attractive lattice 
fence, and has covered the front end of one 
shed with a very pleasing bungalow drawn by 
an experienced painter. Consequently, any- 
one who comes within sight of the yard of E. 
8. Clarke & Co. is certain to be most favor- 
ably impressed with it. In the cities and even 
out in the country, the national advertisers pay 
liberal rates for displaying their advertisements 
upon large sign boards. The end or side of a 
retailer’s shed offers just such an opportunity 
to the retailer. The buildings should be kept 
well painted and there is no reason why they 
can not be used to carry the message of home 
building most effectively as is being done by 
Kk. S. Clarke & Co. 








The front of the yard of E. S. Clarke & Co., showing attractive lattice fence and bungalow painted 
on end of shed 
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How We Have Increased Our Business 430 Percent in the Last Four Years | 





It appears that a startling title has been 
selected for this article, but it is true and the 
fifth year is in a fair way to make that in- 
crease a larger percentage. 

How has it been done, particularly at a 
period when all parts of the country have been 
affected by industrial depression following the 
war? We are convinced that our business ex- 
pansion has been the logical result of a definite 
policy rigidly followed. 

First of all let me tell you something about 
our town, and you will understand our busi- 
ness situation better. Wildwood-by-the-Sea, as 
the name implies, is a resort in the southern 
end of New Jersey, thirty-two miles below 
Atlantie City. Of course a resort is a luxury 
and depends on the vaeationist for success. 


[By H. Foster Goslin, Secretary and Treasurer, T. 8. Goslin Lumber Co.] 


a third copy is clipped to the duplicate copy of 
the prospect slip and turned over to our sales- 
man, who is out on the road every day develop- 
ing new business. He files these letters geo- 
graphically, and in making his regular calls 
thruout the county endeavors to follow up the 
letters with a personal visit, thus making many 
new friends for our company and bringing in 
many orders with him. Each day he reports to 
the sales manager, and gives a written resumé 
of the persons called on and the work he has 
done. If he gives prices or information to the 
prospect, or customers, the sales manager con- 
firms it by letter, thanking them for the courte- 
ous interview accorded our representative. In 
all cases of prospects developed by the sales- 
man, their names are added to the Home 














Extensive Plant and Office of the Goslin Lumber Co. at Wildwood, N. J. 


Endowed by nature with a marvelous bathing 
beach, cool breezes from the mighty Atlantic, 
and a mild invigorating climate, make the bat- 
tle half won, as far as attracting the vacation- 
ist is concerned. The business man’s problem 
is first to sell his town, and if he is aggressive 
and wideawake, he will get his share of the 
business that results from boosting his city. 

When we decided that we could stand an in- 
crease in business, without enlarging our plant, 
our thoughts turned to advertising. Up until 
about four years ago we had been spending a 
small sum of money annually for advertising, 
but that sum was spent in a haphazard fashion, 
without any regard to results. We analyzed 
the situation and decided to spend ten times 
the amount for advertising that we had for- 
merly used. Naturally, this money had to be 
expended carefully in order to produce sales 
commensurate with the advertising appropria- 
tion. We will pass over briefly those first years 
of advertising effort, and bring our story up to 
1922, for this year our appropriation is twenty 
times the amount originally expended. We want 
to tell you briefly the outline of our campaign 
to produce sales. 

Outline of Campaign to Produce Sales 

Last fall we began to publish a monthly 
newspaper of four pages, called the Home 
Builder. This paper is mailed to every person 
who has ever been a customer of ours, and 
to many people to whom we hope to sell some 
day. Our mailing list started with 1,200, and 
today it is close to 3,000. This paper is filled 
with home building information and items of 
local happenings, particularly relating to new 
buildings and improvements. Every new in- 
quiry that comes to our office is added to our 
Home Builder mailing list and followed up 
consistently. If the quotation or inquiry is an- 
swered in our office, or by telephone, a pros- 
pect clip is made out in duplicate. Each morn- 
ing the clips are put on the desk of the sales 
manager who dictates a personal letter follow- 
ing up and confirming the prices quoted or the 
information given. Of course the person mak- 
ing the inquiry is thanked, and his business 
solicited. We find that a letter following up a 
telephone call or a personal call at our office, 
is appreciated and is usually the clincher that 
makes the sale. One copy of the letter is placed 
in the general correspondence file, one copy is 
clipped to the prospect slip for follow up, and 


Builder mailing list, and prospect slips made 
out for further follow-up. 

We find that this system of follow-up is prac- 
tically foolproof and is capable of expansion to 
almost any degree. The best part of it is that 
we are getting the business. 

In addition to our Home Builder and our 
follow-up system for getting business we have 
used personal letter sales promotion weekly to 
a selected list of farmers in our county and to 
all contractors in the county that we can reach 
with our materials. Each week a different let- 
ter is sent to the contractors, sometimes calling 
attention to our service and oftentimes to some 
particular product that we are anxious for them 
to use. We also keep them familiar with our 
advertising and sales promotion plans to stimu- 
late building, for we want to impress them 
with the fact that our company means some- 
thing to them from the standpoint of produc- 
ing business, as well as supplying a real build- 
ing material service. 

Advertises Products in County Newspapers 

Our newspaper advertising is probably the 
most unique part of our campaign for increased 
sales for it is handled somewhat differently 
from the advertising used by most retailers. 
It was decided to use six county newspapers 
during 1922, that are published weekly. One 
half-page was contracted for each week in the 
year and a reduced rate 
was secured. 

The advertising was 
planned to cover forty- 
eight weeks beginning 
Feb. 3, and ending the 
latter part of Decem- 
ber, and there were 





1. The idea in all advertising is to plan 
ahead if you wish to produce results. 

2. General business conditions seem to war- 
rant additional expenditures for advertising 
and sales promotion work in order to keep sales 
on the upward trend and profits on the right 
side of the ledger. 

3. The fighters for business are always re- 
warded for their efforts. 

4. Business today is confronted on every 
hand by the problems of salesmanship. The 
biggest step toward 100 percent retail selling is 
well regulated, intelligent, forceful and com- 
pelling advertising. 


Uses Outdoor Bulletin Boards with Success 


We have gone one step further in our ad- 
vertising and have included several large out- 
door bulletin boards with considerable success. 

As explained before, it is necessary for us to 
go outside of Wildwood and bring people to our 
resort if we are to have business. With this 
thought in mind we contracted with the Thomas 
Cusack Co. to erect large signs for us, one at 
Roosevelt Boulevard and Buslteton Pike, just 
outside of Philadelphia, the second in Camden 
so that it catches the eye of all the motor 
traffic to the Jersey coast resorts, and at the 
same time is visible to all steam and electric 
trains leaving and entering Camden terminal. 
Another sign is located at Winslow Junction on 
the Reading road that shows to all Atlantic 
City, Wildwood and Cape May travel. In ad- 
dition to these signs our company has erected 
four of these boards in our county all painted 
the same as the Cusack boards. Two of them 
ure illuminated and are working for us night 
and day. ; 

We have just arranged with the Cusack com- 
pany to place two large panels painted with the 
same design as our outdoor signs in each of 
the four Philadelphia & Reading ferry boats 
plying between Camden and Philadelphia. Sev- 
eral million people use these boats annually and 
a good percentage travel to Wildwood. 


Novelties Part of Advertising Plan 


Of course our company believes in novelties. 
At Christmas every contractor in our city and 
the surrounding county is presented with a 
serviceable souvenir and a year’s subscription 
to the American Builder. Every carpenter in 
our city and in the surrounding county is sup- 
plied with at least one nail apron and some- 
times two every year and pencils with our name 
printed on them are distributed freely. Blot- 
ters, yardsticks and sanitary mouth pieces for 
the telephone complete our novelty advertising. 

We believe in letting the public know where 
we are located in town, and it is well that we 
should for thousands of vacationists visit Wild- 
wood annually and either drive past our plant 
by motor or get off either railroad train at our 
very door. To tell them who we are, we have 
a large illuminated sign on the roof of our 
building and a huge sign stretching an entire 
square on the board fence enclosing our yard. 


D AT WILDWOO 
ie New Sersey 





forty-eight half - page 
ads prepared, covering | | 
all the various products |¢ 








we sell. A schedule was 
prepared and all copy 
made ready in advance 
for each newspaper. Every ad is arranged so 
that it appears just once in each newspaper and 
no two ads appear the same week, but eventu- 
ally every ad appears in each paper. The re- 
sults have been quite evident in our volume of 
sales and our reasons for planning our news- 
paper advertising in this systematic manner 
can be summed up in a few words: 


Kind of Outdoor Bulletin Boards Used by the Goslin Lumber Co. 


Another sign forty feet long is displayed on 
our garage and shows at the back of our 
property. 


Service Room Great Convenience 


But we are convinced that we took our most 
progressive step this year when we renovated 
and resurrected our old time hardware and 
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paint store into a modern, uptodate, clean, 
well lighted combined store and service room 
as the pictures shown in connection with an- 
other article will illustrate. Our customers find 
it a pleasure to buy from us because of the 
scientific, intelligent arrangement of the stock 
and the neat, clean appearance of our store. 
Many of our customers are women and they 
appreciate buying paint in a store like ours. 
But while the store itself is a tremendous im- 
provement, we are inclined to believe that our 
service room is going to produce the biggest 
dividends for us. 

We have contractors bring their customers to 
our service room in order to talk to them and 
arrange about building. They find it necessary 
to come to us to get the home building informa- 
tion that they require and show the customers 
samples of various building materials. Natu- 


rally, this means business for our company and 
we encourage contractors to bring their prob- 
lems to us and their clients as well. 

Not only our contractors and customers ap- 
preciate the opportunities offered by our serv- 
ice room, but we find that many salesmen who 
call on us are impressed with our store arrange- 
ment and service room, and are glad to find a 
convenient place to wait until they may see the 
buyer. The room is provided with telephone 
connections and stationery so that anyone wish- 
ing to make telephone calls or write letters has 
all the requirements right at hand. A trained 
information clerk and stenographer is always 
in attendance to write letters, contracts, agree- 
ments, estimates, release of liens and many 
other things for our customers and contractors. 

We back up the service and deliver the 
goods. By this we mean that we carry the larg- 


est stock of all classes of lumber, paints, hard- 
ware and building materials of any yard in 
southern Jersey. If we don’t happen to carry 
in stock an article requested we spend 75 cents 
or $1 and telephone to Philadelphia for it, but 
our customer is made happy and we are money 
in pocket even tho our profit on the order is not 
balanced by the cost of the telephone call. 
Our office is completely equipped with every 
uptodate appliance that will enable us to handle 
our volume of business efficiently and to the 
satisfaction of our customers. A modern wood- 
working plant forms a part of our equipment 
and we take great pride in turning out special 
millwork of all descriptions in jig time. : 
Our advertising, our stock and equipment for 
handling our business may all be summed up 
in that much overworked—but nevertheless im- 
portant word—‘‘Service’’ to our customers. 





Coal Situation and Prospects of Supply Analyzed 
and Discussed by Editors of Trade Magazines 


A combination of forces, which include the 
miners’ and shopmen’s strikes and a car short- 
age aggravated by several influences, has made 
the problem of coal supply a difficult and com- 
plicated one for the retailer to solve. Whether 
he shall sit tight and await a loosening up of 
the supply, or shall go into the market and buy 
in competition with other dealers and scalpers, 
is a question that he would like some expert 
help in answering. 

With a view of obtaining the most enlight- 
ened judgment on the situation, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN asked editors and publishers of 
coal trade papers to give their opinions for the 
benefit of its readers. These opinions are pre- 
sented in the following paragraphs. Valuable 
as these contributions are for the advice and 
suggestions they contain, they are yet more 
valuable because of the thoughtful analyses 
they present. With facts obtained from the 
daily press and with the information given in 
these editorial contributions, retailers of coal 
have the best available foundation for deter- 
mining their own policies regarding the pur- 
— of coal for the needs of their communi- 
ies. 


Getting Back to Normal Production 


Elmer K. Rupp, Editor The Coal Trade Bul- 
letin, Pittsburgh 

The outlook in the coal industry is for a tre- 
mendous burst of activity that will last at least 
until the close of lake navigation, approximately 
Dec. 2, and which will be hampered only by in- 
ability of the railroads to handle the coal offered. 
With the settlement of the coal strike under the 
terms of the Cleveland agreement, by most of the 
districts, mines are rapidly getting back to normal 
production and within a week or two may be ex- 
pected to exceed the average tonnage. This state- 
ment is made with full consideration of the fact 
that the Pittsburgh district mines and the Hock- 
ing Valley (Ohio) mines have not as a whole ac- 
cepted the Cleveland agreement. There is suffi- 
cient number of mines in both these districts that 
have opened under the agreement to make the 
statement at least a conservative one. 

The last reports of the Geological Survey. show 
that the production of coal during the week ended 
Aug. 26 took the sharpest upward curve of any 
week since the great strike of 1919, and this curve, 
in all probability, will be still sharper when the 
reports for the next week are received. 

With mines resuming as rapidly as they are and 
with the demand for coal as insistent as it is there 
can be but one answer to the question, “What will 
happen?’ That answer is, “Rapid increase in ton- 
age.” This increase in tonnage is likely to, be fol- 
lowed shortly by a softening in prices. In fact 
in some districts that softening in prices is no- 
ticeable now. ‘There are reports of profiteering 
coming from several sections of the country but 
we doubt seriously whether they can be substan- 
tiated by facts. When exorbitant prices are being 
paid for coal it is because the buyer is in a panicky 
state of mind and is willing to pay a bonus in 
order to get coal. 

The railroad situation is the one that is causing 
the producer and the wholesaler more concern than 
anything else. Some of the roads lack sufficient 
car supply and also are bothered with the railroad 


strike. These two things will hinder production 
just to the extent that they have greater or lesser 
effect on the business of the roads. If car supply 
increases and labor difficulties decrease coal pro- 
duction will climb more rapidly. And on the other 
hand if car shortages increase and labor troubles 
continue to increase then production will be ham- 
pered and the coal supply will not reach the peak 
as rapidly as it should. All of this only applies 
to the bituminous coal. 

The anthracite situation is still one that no man 
can make any prediction about. We understand 
that powerful influences are being brought to bear 
for resumption of negotiations and that in all 
probability a joint conferénce will reassemble in 
Philadelphia shortly. What it will do when it does 
reassemble, of course, is problematical. Hereto- 
fore the mine officials have absolutely refused ar- 
bitrating while the operators’ representatives have 
demanded it. That point seems to be the only one 
on which the two sides can not reach some con- 
clusion. Whether the administration’s plan of seiz- 
ing the mines, should the operators and miners 
fail to reach a settlement, will hasten action of the 
joint conference remains to be seen. Probably the 
operators under present circumstances would not 
oppose to any serious extent operation of the mines 
by the Government because it would give to the 
public and the Government also a new light on the 
difficulties encountered by the operators in produc- 
ing anthracite coal, and this light would likely 
place the operators in a much more favorable po- 
sition before the public than they have ever been 
before. Whether the mine workers would return 
to the mines under Government operation, even if 
that operation were but temporary, is another 
question and can not be answered definitely until 
the effort is made. 

A summary of the anthracite and bituminous sit- 
uation may be outlined thus: Production as a 
whole is increasing rapidly. Transportation diffi- 
culties seem to be the only hindrance in sight to 
the return to normalcy. The failure of the anthra- 
cite joint conference to achieve a settlement may 
result in Government operation. Prices may be 
expected to soften as tonnage more nearly meets 
the demand of the consumers. 


Retailer and Consumer Should Buy Early 


Morton Hiscox, Publisher The Retail Coal- 
man, Chicago 

Every indication points to a healthy bituminous 
coal market the coming winter, with prices com- 
paratively high when judged by the days when coal 
was almost given away. If there be no interfer- 
ence by either the national or State governments, 
there will be no runaway market, supply adjusting 
itself more readily to the more urgent demand. 
The attempts of Secretary Hoover since July 1 
have resulted in an absolute failure and have done 
more harm than good. 

In anthracite the situation is not favorable. 
Production is more stabilized and a complete shut- 
down of five months can not be made up by next 
April. Present indications are that very little ton- 
nage will come west this winter. The.anthracite 
production is in strong hands, closely held, and 
with conservative leaders. They will not be able 
to accomplish the impossible in the way of produc- 
tion, but they will prevent a runaway market for 
the bulk of the tonnage, and will exercise the great- 
est care in the way of distribution. Prices should 
be at least $1 a ton higher when mining is resumed 


in September because of the special anthracite tax 


in Pennsylvania and the special assessment by 
reason of the Koehler law in Pennsylvania, to say 
nothing of increased costs. 

It will be.a great year for domestic coke. An 
immense stock pile in New Jersey has already been 
cleaned up. The supply in Minnesota is being re- 
stricted to that State, and Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, St. Louis and Cincinnati re- 
port more orders than coke. Prices will be in line 
with anthracite. 

The small retailer and the small consumer should 
not be deluded by the present agitation of a buyers’ 
strike on the part of some of the large buyers. 
Under cover of any slight recessions in price they 
will quietly slip in and protect themselves, leaving 
the small buyer to hold the bag. It is no time to 
get excited; likewise it is no time to sit on the 
curb waiting for cheap coal. Old Winter will lead 
the parade, when the passing show comes along 
with early fall. All of winter is ahead. 


Can Not Save by Postponement 


Andrew T. Murphy, Editor The Black Dia- 
mond, Chicago 

The critical condition in which the coal indus- 
try finds itself as a result of the long drawn out 
strike of the coal miners, places upon the shoulders 
of the retail coal and lumber merchant a responsi- 
bility which he can not ignore. 

In his keeping is the safety of the domestic coal 
consumer. Unless he exercises good judgment and 
great care, many of the domestic buyers will find 
themselves without coal this winter. 

There is nothing to indicate that a normal con- 
dition can be expected in the way of production for 
weeks to come. Meanwhile, the stocks of coal in 
the hands of the retail merchant have shrunk 
dangerously. High prices have induced him to 
stay out of the market in the hope that at a later 
date he can obtain his supply at a more reasonable 
figure. 

The first of September is upon us and unless the 
retail merchant realizes to the full the situation, 
there is danger that he will go too far in postpon- 
ing the purchase of his supplies. It is to be re- 
gretted that the wage controversy and the car 
shortage have made necessary higher priced coal, 
but the fact is that higher priced coal seems in- 
evitable for the balance of the coal year. 

The retail merchant can not save his trade 
money by postponing purchase. Every day that 
he delays in buying magnifies the danger of famine 
to his trade. High priced coal is far better than 
no coal at all, and unless steps are taken to protect 
his supplies, the retail merchant probably will be 
unable to fulfill his obligations as a quasi-public 
servant. 

There is another phase of the situation which 
the coal men must take into consideration. By 
delaying his purchase the merchant not only in- 
creases the possibility of not being able to stock 
sufficient coal, but also makes it almost certain 
that he will be unable to get the grades of coal 
to. which his trade is accustomed. Every day’s 
delay means that it will be harder and harder to 
stock these high grade coals, as the steam plant 
buyers are not holding back in their efforts to 
obtain their supplies. 

This fact makes it an obligation on the part of 
the retail merchant to buy these coals even at pres- 
ent higher prices. He owes it to his customers 
to protect their interest and, as many of their 
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homes are equipped with heating plants which do 
not satisfactorily burn the cheaper grades, he is 
rendering them a service by insuring them of the 
kind of coal they have usually purchased. 

Viewing the situation as it is today, it is not 
overstating the case to say that there is grave 
danger of a fuel famine this fall, unless the mer- 
chant accepts his responsibility and buys coal when- 
ever possible. There will not be a slackening of 
demand during the year; consequently while there 
may be slight fluctuations in prices, these will not 
be large, nor will there be permanent declines in 
prices, 

The consuming public may object to being forced 
to pay higher prices, but the paying will amount 
to little as compared to the hue and cry which 
would arise if it was unable to buy any coal, there- 
fore, we urge the retail merchant to accept the 
situation as it is; make the best of it and protect 
his trade to the best of his ability. 

As part of his responsibility the retail merchant 
should endeavor to acquaint the public with the 
situation. He should urge his customers to buy 


coal now in order to insure a supply of the better 


grades. He should explain to them why high 
priced coal is inevitable thruout the year. He 
should make them understand that delay in their 
purchases will not result in money saving, but will 
make certain that they will be able to obtain only 
inferior coals. 

The public has long been accustomed to accept- 
ing the advice of its banker. The retail merchant 
should have won the confidence of his trade to the 
degree that it will accept his advice as readily. 
If he has not done so, we believe that if he carries 
out the program sketched in this communication 
he will have gone far toward winning its con- 
fidence and esteem. 


Plenty of Coal for All 


A. M. Michell, Engineering Editor The Coal 
Industry, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The end of the strike in all the bituminous coal 
fields is in sight. The operators in the Pittsburgh 
and northern West Virginia districts, who have 
been holding out against the Cleveland agreement, 
will eventually be forced to fall into line. The 
nonunion districts of Pennsylvania around Union- 
town will probably resume operations on the for- 
mer basis. 

In spite of the fact that the country is about 
80,000,000 tons of coal short of the amount that 
would be normally above ground at this time of 
year, I believe the requirements during the coming 
winter can be satisfactorily met. Prior to the war 
there were 6,000 shipping mines in the United 
States, while at the present time there are close 
to 10,000. If these mines were to operate full 
time they could produce nearly 100 percent more 
coal than is needed for consumption in this country. 
The production of the bituminous mines will be 
measured only by the railroads’ ability to handle 
the tonnage. The price will remain at a level 
which will stimulate production and allow the high 
cost mines to operate, but no actual shortage of 
coal will be felt except where transportation breaks 
down. 

In view of the continued failure of negotiations 
for the reopening of the anthracite mines, many 
normal consumers of hard coal will be forced to 
use other fuel. The production of anthracite coal 
is nearly stabilized and the deficiency of over 
30,000,000 tons in the market must be partly sup- 
plied by bituminous coal. 


Anthracite to Be Scarce 


Sydney A. Hale, Editor Coal Trade Journal, 
New York 

With the majority of the soft coal miners who 
struck on April 1 back to work, and with the 
prospects that agreements will soon be reached 
in the few organized sections not yet covered, the 
question of bituminous production becomes pri- 
marily one of transportation. The soft coal miners 
are now producing at the rate of 7,000,000 tons a 
week; under the stimulus of favorable demand 
and adequate transportation facilities they have 
produced as high as 13,140,000 tons in a single 
week and have been able to maintain an average 
weekly output of 12,000,000 tons over a period of 
three months. These records of production can be 
repeated—the mines are there, the miners avail- 
able. It is doubtful, however, if the railroads can 
handle the traffic, first because of conditions grow- 
ing out of the shopmen’s strike, second because 
the heavy crop moving season is on. 

There is another factor to be considered. That 
is the ##thracite situation. The hard coal mines 
of Pennsylvania have been down for five months. 
Their éxcess capacity over demand is much less 
than that of the bituminous mines. So, working 
at top speed, assuming an early resumption of 
mining, the hard coal plants can not begin to make 
up the losses in output since April 1. While ap- 
proximately 65 percent of the anthracite mined 


is consumed by the individual householder, all the 
deficiency in anthracite production this season 
will have to be made up by the bituminous mines. 
Indeed, the anthracite consumer who does not 
take early steps to put in some soft coal is flirting 
with disaster. The bituminous mines can meet 
the situation, provided always that transportation 
is available. 

Finally, we have the question of Government 
interference to face. In the last week Washing- 
ton and Albany have been in the grip of legisla- 
tive panics. Government-in-business, however well 
conceived and honestly projected, means interfer- 
ence, and interference means delay, slowing up, if 
not wrecking, the machinery of production and 
distribution. The public stands the best chance 
of getting ample supplies of coal at reasonable 
prices if Federal, State and local governments will 
keep their hands off entirely. No legislative fiat 
ean take the place of business experience. Before 
the idea that clothing a man with a government 
commission endowed him with superhuman at- 
tributes became so prevalent, coal men and rail- 
road men, too, have met crises and solved them 
to the national benefit. They can do so again if 
given a fair opportunity. 


Market Will Remain Strong 
‘F. W. Saward, Editor Saward’s Journal, 
New York 

With regard to the situation in the territory 
between New York and St. Paul, the curtailment 
of bituminous tonnage production in the last two 
years has been the most remarkable restriction of 
the trade ever seen in the history of the industry. 
Manufacturing in many lines was restricted last 
year, and railroad requirements were at a lower 
level than usual. 

Now we have just concluded a strike which 
lasted nearly five months, and the country faces 
a revival of manufacturing activity and increased 
railroad requirements with greatly curtailed sup- 
plies of soft coal. With the probability of return 
to normal needs, to say the least, it is likely 
that the coal market will continue strong for 
many months to come. 

Government control will doubtless be more of a 
factor than during the war period, and it is a 
serious question whether the public will be bene 
fited by the prospective interference with the cus- 
tomary movement of coal according to the usual 
practices of the trade. 

in anthracite, an extraordinary condition has 
developed. As a result of the strike which has 
continued for five months, and bids fair to con- 
tinue for at least half of another month, supplies 
have been exhausted as never before, and nothing 
in the way of fresh mined product has come to 
market since early spring. Never was an industry 
so completely suspended. 

It will be a long time before the proper reserves 
of hard coal are once more accumulated. Certainly 
there will be no chance for acquiring reserves be- 
tween now and April 1, and all possible measures 
should be taken to prevent the men going out 
again at that time. 

The lack of anthracite will throw a considerable 
amount of business into the soft coal market and 
add to the expected strength therein because of 
manufacturing and transportation requirements. 


VIEWS DIFFER ON COAL SITUATION 


Many lumber dealers handle coal also, and 
the coal situation is causing them some anxi- 
ety. Various views on the subject are ex- 
pressed in the following extracts from retail- 
ers’ letters: 

Future Deliveries Better than People Expect 


MICHIGAN—It is my opinion that people are go- 
ing to get coal faster than they now think. I be- 
lieve the railroads are hardly as bad off as some 
people say and if they should hold off long enough 
they will be able to win out on the seniority propo- 
sition. I certainly hope so. I trust the railroad 
companies will fight the thing out this year in- 
stead of having it come up every succeeding year. 
I suppose, of course it will be along about Janu- 
ary before coal will begin to be thrown on the 
market again at a reasonable price and that in the 
meantime the price will be high. There is no coal 
anywhere for sale in this territory. My own three 
yards handling coal sold out some time ago and 
have no immediate hopes of getting a supply. 





Deliveries Easy in Coal District 


ILLINOIS—We are in the coal field, so conse- 
quently we know nothing of the problem that con- 
fronts the fellow many miles away from the field. 
We get our coal when we need it, as it is not pos- 
sible for the mines to get enough cars to ship the 
output, so they want the retail business all the 
year around. If I were a long distance from the 
source and had the money I certainly would lay 


in a supply of coal, but you will find the reason 
that most people who do not lay in a supply is 
that they haven’t the money or credit. 


No Reason Why Consumer Should Be Held Up 


MICHIGAN—We can not help agreeing that the 
coal situation is bad and deliveries will be slow. 
It probably will be necessary to parcel out coal in 
comparatively small quantities, at least during 
the first two or three months. We do not be- 
lieve, however, that it will be necessary for the 
consumer to pay a great deal more for his coal, 
especially if the railroads, as is now contemplated, 
refuse to move coal sold at a price higher than 
the Hoover agreement. Increasing the price of 
coal above the agreed price will not produce an 
extra ton of coal and there is no reason why the 
consumer should be held up by two or three middle- 
men who render practically no service. 





Legislation Can Not Solve Coal Problem 


IowA—I doubt very much if the coal question is 
a problem that can be settled by legislation. It 
is an economic question, and the answer, to my 
mind, is simply to iwiake the prices sufficiently 
attractive to the consumer to induce him to store 
his coal in the summer. There are plenty of peo- 
ple who would buy their coal in April and May if 
they were assured that it would pay them to do so. 


Government May Have to Take Mines 


MissourRI—We all must admit that this coal 
situation is a very serious affair, and, as much as 
I am opposed to Government interference in busi- 
ness, I have about concluded that it is going to be 
necessary for the Government to take over this 
industry. Something must be done to relieve the 
public of this burden. If the Government took over 
the mines it could close part of them a part or all 
of the time until they are needed, but I know of 
operators who are planning now on opening new 
fields, and new fields have been opened in the last 
year. It has been demonstrated that competition 
does not benefit the public. At least in the ma- 
jority of cases it is ruinous to some and the con- 
sumer eventually pays the bill. 


Coal Speculators in the Market 


NEBRASKA—A party who has just returned from 
the Colorado coal field reports that there are 
many buyers and speculators abroad among the 
operators. They go about, check book in hand, 
offering cash in advance at prices from $1 to $2 
above the published prices. A local dealer told 
me of a broker that dropped in on him the other 
day. ‘‘Want some Maitland coal?’ asked he. “You 
know it,” said the dealer. ‘How badly?’ asked the 
broker. “P. D. B.” said the dealer. “Stand $7 
f.o.b. mine?’ asked the broker. “Nit,” said the 
dealer. Seven dollars is $2 over the price at which 
the mines have accepted orders for their entire 
capacity. We are wondering just how far these 
tempting bonuses will appeal to the cupidity of the 
mine owners. 


Coal Problem Near Settlement 


PENNSYLVANIA—The coal crisis seems to be in a 
fair way of being dissipated, but of course it will 
mean that someone will have to suffer, as produc- 
tion has been curtailed and naturally the current 
demand has not been met. I can not see how the 
Government could compel the purchasing of coal 
at any time, but it could be urged emphatically 
during the early summer, which might have the 
result of easing up on later deliveries. 


DEALERS DISCUSS LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The following extracts from retailers’ letters 
indicate the current trade conditions and pros- 
pects in several States: 


Current Business and Prospects Good 
ILLINOIS—Business is good with prospects for 
its remaining so for some time to come. 








Must Keep Nerve and Stiff Upper Lip 


ILLINOIS—Crops are good in this locality and 
while we have no boom trade, we are going into 
the last of the year with normal sales. Now what 
I mean by that is, sales that will equal any period 
excepting during the wartime boom. If we can 
get our expenses to normal we are doing enough 
business so we are not complaining. Things are 
all right if we have the nerve to keep a stiff upper 
lip. 





Excellent Increase in Sales 
INDIANA—Our business is fine. Our sales in one 
yard up to Aug. 1 were over $5,000 more than 
the combined sales of both yards last year. Pros- 
(Concluded on page 89) 
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Lumber Movement for Thirty-three Weeks* 


Production ipments Orders 
1922 “ 1921 1922 ? 1921 1922 1921 
; — ae ore 859 2,249,418,845  2,858,674,227 2,296,950,765  2,515,800,563 2,265,117,497 
ne erence sb ene biter toh «se sedy See 31376609 169 67,738,885 67,119,184 71,265,289 89,196,778 80,742,860 
te Oe, peukenonall 2,421,469,039 2,317,157,730  2,425,793,411 2,368,216,054  2,604,997,241 —2,345,860,357 
Salk Pe. 1,553,772,042  2,545,089,126 1,664,671,600  2,575,944,156  1,653,784,034 
ie aapamepnaguarade ee ren ee nenkrniene oie e a BEL OIE 60,647,335 77,212,387 65.779.854 72,528,987 61,167,245 
ill he agin tik tate 3 ee RI MEO IE 2,661110,012 1,614,419,377  2,622,251,513 1,730,451,454  2,648,473,143 714,951,279 
festern Pine Manufacturers’ Association............... 1,368,000 446,714,082 793,252,000 391,581,728 822,650,000 385,350,000 
Pe re ee rorcete oe "337700,000 18,539,000 26,177,000 116,584,000 6,178,000 15,350,000 
WOE ad cctv peng seetng kénens vandhal smede sett kinen 705,068,000 163,253,082 819,429,000 408,165,728 848,825,000 =—100,700,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 272,307,000 163,880,000 199,010,000 130,273,000 458,387,000 ~~ > — 
MME ec ce bt we nen anh aaa te neemeeeer es 12,025,000 3,508,000 / 2,124,000 5,135,000 ¥ 
NS oct om c 3 Su ole's bank ha ob vba SOO ude oa ecies ORERAGE 284,332,000 167,388,000 208,324,000. 132,397,000 463,522,000 283,056,000 
‘alifornia Redw NII oc ie ind ee wale a wees 235,238,000 163,947,000 214,764,000 107,358,000 228,349,000 97,008,000 
| “Oo eee ing iees OSe RIAA 9°143/000 "6.733.000 7,726,000 1'664,000 10,378,000 4,041,000 
DUE Sitinnts win tecesacdeaterexcaiaeveseiunsupmess eis 244,381,000 170,680,000 222,490,000 109,022,000 238,727,000 101,049,000 
Jorth Carolina Pine Association................0..ee00e: 267,305,251 175,936,646 255,022,253* 166,313,502 261,589,112 147, 723,095 
se es am renee eal psp Pi icin eid 8,021,994 8'385,514 8,499,930 8,300,257 10,130,796 708,268 
ME ee en iise dele cciise wage kas uedaudminmlake 275,327,245 184,322,160 263,522,183 174,613,759 271,719,908 156, "431; 363 
jorthe sk & Hardw Manufacturers’ Associati 56,723,000 87,613,000 51,293,000 84,901,000 44,725,000 
ae yoo  inacsee ean y oti emnenicesipienide — $3'188'000 ”1'805,000 3,047,000 1,874,000 2965,000 1,408,000 
IE vate Ete als Vana uhccanch ad cache aia nd aed a eena< sea 67,376,000 68,528,000 90,660,000 53,167,000 87,866,000 46,133,000 
‘ or Pi M: Pacturers’ Association................ 273,065,375 No Report 237,257,658 No Report 230,057,000 Not Reported 
a rr tree nerd oy 10,729,216 No Report 10,938,517 No Report 10,860,000 Not Reported 
TEE sceouViacntnédacestadnakd ti uadnend oebewds _.. 283,794,591 248,196,175 240,917,000 
Total for One Week (Cut, Shipments and Orders)........ 239,268,397 165,356,734 210,034,018 168,191,400 227,369,561 ; 172,951,373 
Total for 33 Weeks (Cut, Shipments and Orders)........ 6,942,857 ,887 4,985,748,349 6,900,666,282 1,976,032,995 7,405,047 392 5,047,180,999 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn., Jan.-July, 1922 
EE Oe 78,713,000 65,837,000 
DUE. steak bOH6S4 6.4G Skee EEN 40S DRS ROK GG REI 33,416,000 33,100,000 
Grand Total (Cut and Shipments)............... 7,054,986.887 6,999,603,282 


* The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those for the week ended Aug. 19. The 1921 figures are for the corresponding 
period. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SEATTLE, WASH., 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, were: 


- 





Aug. 26.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Aug. 14 to 19, inelusive, as recorded by the sales reporting department of the 








——Orders—— Prices - ae Oe fr — ee -" - 
V. g. flooring No. Feet No. High Low Spread Ceiling— No. eet No. ig sow Sprea 
1x4 eo 1 - 10 59.000 3 $57.00 $52.00 $5.00 yy x4 No. 2 and better.... 86 312, 000 & $39.00 $33.00 $6.00 
1x4 No. 2........--....+-. 102 477,000 8 54.00 47.00 7.00 "%x4 ae beeen eee eee ees 14 57,000 4 32.50 28.50 4.00 
RHO: Binvasesess4s ers 16 119,000 4 43.00 39.00 4.00 Drop siding— 
™ alias 1x6 No. 2 and better..... 116 635,000 19 42.00 35.00 7.00 
S. g. flooring- RS sO iient sees deeuwss 16 168,000 i 39.50 31.50 8.00 
4” No. 2 and better....... 35 207,000 7 40.00 33.00 7.00 Common— 
Se: OB avssSietecs ors. eao 13 77,000 6 35.00 30.00 5.00 Te gd ce! Pe 99 945,000 st) 19.56 12.50 7.00 
6” No. 2 and better...... 39 119,000 6 41.00 37.00 4.00 Re Ow © ik se vc cacese 29 132,000 6 19.00 14.00 5.00 
ule Oa: ere ee ee 77 37,000 4 39.00 35.00 4.00 2x4” 12-14’ No. 1 S@&E.... 139 443,000 1 18.56 12.50 6.00 





Southern Pine Statistics 


The Southern Pine Association has compiled the following statistics: 


Juwiy Reports from 176 Subscriber Mills 


One hundred seventy-six subscriber mills re- 
port for July, 1922: 


Percent 
° Percent Pro- 
Feet Normal* duction 
Stocks July 1.... 1,008,870,301 
July production. . 406,958,623 92.90 
1,415,828,924 


July shipments... 405,139,004 92.49 99.55 


Stocks July 31+.. 1,010,689,920 86.74 
Orders (132 mills) 89.72 96.03 

*“Normal” is amount reported by subscribers for 
the first four months of 1916. 

yStocks increased 1,819,619 feet, or eighteen- 
hundredths of 1 percent, during July. 

Of the above 176 mills, 3 were not running 
and 37 did not report on running time; the 
other 136 reported lost time representing a 
capacity of 30,809,000 feet. 


Comparative Reports of 153 Identical Mills 


A statement for 153 identical mills, compar- 
ing operations in July, 1922 and 1921, is as 
follows: 

1922 as 
Percentage 

1922 1921 of 1921 
938,163,173 1,054,749,478 88.95 
374,229,723 328, 866,104 113.79 


1,312,392,896 1,383.615,582 
377,641,861 °3021946.215 124.66 


Stocks July 21 ~ 934, 751 035 1,080,669,367 86.50 
Seven Months Reports of 140 Identical Mills 

Comparative figures for production and ship- 
ments reported by 140 identical mills for the 


first seven months of the last three years are 
as follows: 


Stocks July 1. 
July production 





July shipments 





Shipments as 
Percentage of 


Production Shipments Production 
ae 2,501,155,930 2,569,114,639 102.72 
| eee 2,088,687 ,247 2’ 127, ‘465, 773 101.86 
| 2 188, R08. 826 1,934,207 224 88.37 


Exports Thru Southern Ports During 1922 


Exports thru southern ports are given as 
follows: 


April 1 Jan. 1 
July, 1922 to June 30 to March 31 
Percent Percent Percent 


Feet Total Feet Total 
Southern pine— 
Lbr.. 42,200,238 65.6 115,966,942 64.3 86,207,241 63.9 
Tbr.13,863,491 21.5 40,420,136 22.4 27,748,849 20.6 
Other 
kinds 8,331,578 12.9 23,965,324 13.3 20,884,145 15.5 


Totals 64,395,307 180,352,402 134,840,235 
RSE ROE 6c Si ckacuweernansscnee 379,587,944 


Feet Total 











California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 26.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
California Redwood Association’s statistical re- 
port for the week ended Aug. 19: 


Member mills reported Entire 
Percent Industry 





No. of of pro- (estimated) 

mills Feet duction Feet 
Production ... 15 9,554,000 100 12,900,000 
Shipments ... 15 7,885,000 82 10,200,000 

Orders— 
Received ... 14 10,378,000 109 14,200,000 
On hand.... 14 64,601,000 88,500,000 
Detailed Distribution on Wek 
Shipments Orders 

15 mills 14 mills 
Northern California* ...... 3,184,000 2,241,000 
Southern California* ...... 2,223,000 5,323,000 
| eer 0 25,000 
SRMMIMNGLG:. 50:65:60.0 0's 0G«su oaare 1,909,000 2,241,000 
DD babies Gaede aKa oae 569,000 548,000 
BONNE) cst cuuiawnuias cee 7,885,000 10,378,000 





*North and south of line running thru San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


*Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


| 
| 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issues the 
following analysis of figures appearing in table 
at top of this page. Orders and shipments are 
shown below as percentages of production: 


During During 33 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 
Aug. 19 Aug. 19 


u 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 


ASSOCIATION mills ments ders ments ders 
Bouthern Pine ..603.'0% 130 88 116 100 108 
WVOBE- CORRE o.iic cccecs 129. 89 84 99 100 
Western Pines ........ 41 78 78 116 120 
California. Pines «...... 7 TW 48 73 163 
California Redwood.... 14 85 114 91 98 
No. Carolina Pine..... 38 106 126 96 99 
Nor. Hemlock & Hdwd. 17 139 136 135 130 
Northern Pine « ..... 05%. 10 102 101 87 §=85 


Oak Flooring Statistics 
The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion has prepared the following statistics on 
oak flooring: 





Comparative Weekly Statistics 


Production Shipments Orders 
Week Aug. 19.... 4,963,000 5,044,000 4,862,000 
Week Aug. 12.... 5,268,000 4,874,000 5,124,000 
July a. to Aug. 

eteraitais onan 15,195,000 14,816,000 14,893,000 


1922— 


Aug. 1 to Aug. 20 7,014,000 7,571,000 6,578,000 





THE UNITED STATES received $11,197,000 in 
tolls from the Panama Canal for the fiscal year 
ending with June. During that period 2,740 
ships with an approximate tonnage of 10,850,- 


| 000 went thru the canal. 





1 7h 
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Changes in Distribution of Inland Empire Lumber 
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PORTLAND, Ork., Aug. 26.—The changes in 
consuming territory for Inland Empire lumber 
since 1907 are shown in a report that has been 
prepared by S. J. Sharp, who is in charge of 
the statistical department of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. He has grouped 
the principal consuming regions into five divi- 
sions, according to location and character of 
products used. These divisions are shown on the 
accompanying map and are as follows: 


Northwestern—-Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado. 


Middle—North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas. 

Wisconsin and Illinois. 

Lake—Michigan, Indiana, Ohio. 

Eastern—Atlantic coast States (Pennsylvania, 


New Jersey and States north) and other eastern 
States (east of Mississippi and south of Ohio 
rivers. ) 

The following tabulation shows the per- 
centage of total shipments taken by each group 
in 1907 [The 1907 figures were read from a 
curve and are therefore approximate only] and 
in the first half of 1922, and makes clear the 
great change that has taken place in relative 
consumption : 


1907 1922 
Percent Percent 
NOPE WOREGED . icww acces secnrecees Sie 21.52 
(RA Ore 36 29.67 
Wisconsin and Illinois........... 7 16.72 
Li) A re ere sere Less than 1 7.80 
HIUOUE okctcw cheeses oie Less than 1 23.57 
Less than 98 99.28 















~ 
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Mr. Sharp comments as follows on the re- 
sults of his analysis: 


Northwestern—For the years from 1907 to 1910 
the Northwestern States took over half of all as- 
sociation shipments. From that time the tendency 
has been downward, altho there have been upward 
fluctuations. From 1917 to July, 1920, the decline 
was rapid. During the first half of 1920 these 
States took less than 21 percent of the shipments. 
During the last half of that year, local shipments 
were comparatively heavier, bringing the 1920 
average above 23 percent. In 1921 they took over 
29 percent, dropping off again in the first half of 
this year to 21.52 percent. 


Middle—For the most part, the middle States 
have taken a share of total shipments fluctuating 
between 30 and 40 percent, with a high of about 
41 percent in 1919, and a low slightly under 25 
percent in 1921. 

Wisconsin and Illinois, and Lake—The Lake 
States and Wisconsin and Illinois have shown up- 
ward tendencies. The former group increased its 
percentage from less than one percent in 1907 to 
a high point of approximately 8.5 percent in 1920. 
falling off to 7 percent in 1921. Wisconsin and 
Illinois increased from 7 percent in 1907 to 17.5 
percent the first half of 1920. A decrease during 
the last half of the year brought the yearly aver 
age to 17 percent, with an additional drop below 
16 percent for the first half of last year. The 
1921 average was approximately the same as for 
the first half of the present year, slightly under 17 
percent. 


Eastern—A very noticeable change took place in 
the shipments to eastern States. Starting with less 
than 1 percent in 1907, this group has taken a very 
steadily increasing part of the association ship- 
ments, until in the last half year its share has sur- 
passed that of the Northwestern group. It had 
reached 5 percent in 1911, 9 percent in 1916, 14 
percent in 1918, 18 percent in 1920, and 22 percent 
in ; 





Data on California Pines Sales and Prices 


San Franoisco, Cauir., Aug. 26.—The California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 





ciation summary of sales (sidings, moldings, battens and lath not included) by member mills 
during the week ended Aug. 19 gives California sales as 1,678,000 feet at an average price of $39.75 
f.o.b. mill; and total sales as 7,303,000 feet at an average price of $49.75 f.o.b. mill. Total sales 


by grades and average f.o.b. mill prices realized follow: 


Feet Av.Price 
California White Pine 


‘ 


Feet Av.Price 


Feet Av.Price 


Cedar se White Fir 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 183,000 $101.95 eiawavcaneaan 5,000 $ 13.25 No. 3 co & 
a. ar ° ql WONe sa denwaes 122,000 
D select....... 347,000 73.10 inant No. 4 com... 185°500 © 1368 
No. 3 clear. 203,500 77.10 Common— No. 1 dimen 100,000 22.00 
Inch shop...... 126,000 35.65 No. 1........ 31,000 $ 40.00 No. 2 dimen... 175.000 10.65 
No. 1 shop..... 446,000 65.95 NO. 2.000000. 152,000 27.90 Mountain Pine 
No. 2 shop.....1,739,500 46.60 No. 3...-.+45 ei ¢ | Zi rr ee 268,500 $ 18.90 
No. 3 shop..... 1,000 28.35 No. 4.....4.. 59,000 17.15 
Stained ....... 219,000 47.35 No. 5........ 16,000 6.40 Australian 
FO ses nentenen a a na dg + Ry ee 20,500 $ 69.00 
Sugar Pine orm stock... 27,000 19.40 
ugar. RU. awe ke oa 74,500 25.85 Tank Stock 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 156,000 $156.05 No. 1 dimen.... 26,000 20.20 see eeecececees 7,000 $ 45.35 
a. Pe 61,500 114.20 Siding— Lin. Ft. Av.Price 
No. 3 clear..... 176,000 94.50 B&btr. bev.. 45,500 $ 42.75 Lath 
Inch shop...... 26,000 50.30 nik eee 28,500 40.85 Pieces Av.Price 
No. 1 shop..... 328,000 80.65 De aes ake 78,000 32.20 No. 1 pine..... 890,000 $ 6.45 
No. 2 shop..... 582,000 57.50 Feet Av.Price Oe a Se 68,000 5.30 
No. 3 shop..... 54,000 30.95 Panels, wh. p.. 1,500 $ 85.00 See 5,000 1.05 
Stained ....... 000 77.15 «= BOX 2... ce ceee 454,000 22.00 White fir....... 450,000 4.95 


WHOLESALE EXECUTIVES VISIT WEST COAST 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 26.—Louis Schwager, 
president of tlhe Schwager-Garland Lumber Co. 
and second vice president of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, expects an ex- 
trémely busy time during the first week of 
September. At that time Mr. Schwager, as the 
recognized head of the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association activity in this territory, 
will be dispensing hospitality to the officers of 
the organization on their tour of the Pacific 
coast. There will be President Ben 8. Wood- 
head, of Beaumont, Tex.; George M. Stevens, 
jr., first vice president, of New York; L. R. 
Putman, dirécting manager, of Chicago; and 
also another man, sometimes described as the 
kingpin of the bunch, Joe E. Davies, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., general counsel. The dis- 
tinguished visitors are coming for the purpose 
of looking over the west Coast and of bringing 
to the lumbermen in this region the advantages 
ot the Ameriean Wholesale Lumber Association. 
The visitors, who are the executive officers of 
the association, are paying their respects to the 
membership on this Coast. Practically all of 
the American officers have been here before, 
but at no time has the Coast been honored by 
their presence in a group. Wholesalers, par- 
ticularly, recall a visit by Ben Woodhead and 
the oceasion on which he aroused them to a 
high state of enthusiasm thru the fervid oratory 
at his command. Also, Mr. Putman is well 
known, as having been the central figure at a 
notable gathering of lumbermen. Of course, 
Mr. Davies has a wide following here, for he 
is remembered as chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission at the time that tribunal 
conducted hearings for the lumbermen five or 
six years ago. Under the plans now in hand 
by Mr. Sehwager, the reception to the visitors 
will be informal, but at the same time the 
arrangements will be so made as to enable 
them to meet a large number of west Coast 
lumbermen. The second vice president has had 
in mind the proclivities of the executive officers, 
for he has sent word to Mr. Putman that they 
will all be expected to bring their golf sticks 
along. It is hoped that the visitors will be 
here for the week-end, and that appropriate 
arrangements may be made for their enter- 
tainment. 


MAKES LARGE SHINGLE OUTPUT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 26.—Ewart V. Munn, 
manager of the shingle department of the 
Northern Pacific Logging Co., of Port Moody, 
B. C., accompanied by Mrs. Munn, is a week- 
end visitor in Seattle. The Northern Pacific 
Logging Co. is one of the principal manufac- 
turers of high grade British Columbia shingles 
and has a new and up-to-date plant at Port 
Moody, B. C., and also maintains offices in 
Vancouver. Port Moody is situated at the head 
of Burrard Inlet, about fourteen miles from 
Vancouver, and thus the Northern Pacifie Log- 
ging Co. has excellent shipping facilities both 
by rail and water. The company is running its 
plant night and day and about 50 percent of 
its output is being shipped green by vessel to 
the Atlantic coast. This company can ship 
B. C. XXXXX, Perfection or 24-inch shingles 
either in straight cars or mixed with cedar bevel 
siding. 

The Northern Pacific Logging Co. is owned 
largely by Wisconsin capital. F. J. Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, Wis., is president and ‘W. J. Merkle, 
also of Milwaukee, is vice president. A. E. 
Munn, Vancouver, is manager for British Co- 
lumbia and E. V. Munn, Port Moody, is man- 
ager of the shingle departnient. 

The company, primarily a timber operating 
company, is logging principally cedar stumpage. 
About one-half of its present logging output 
goes to the company’s Port Moody shingle mill, 
which is equipped with seven machines and, 
by running day and night, is turning out about 
400,000 shingles daily. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF For- 
ESTRY will give away 61,000 young trees at 
fairs this fall, each in a paper pot printed 
‘*Help restore Penn’s woods.’’ 
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QUESTION OF COMMISSIONS UP AGAIN 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 26.—The troublesome 
question of commissions continues to agitate 
the trade thruout the Pacific Northwest. Some 
time ago there was a meeting of the repre 
sentative wholesalers in British Columbia, and 
at that time there was a complete and thoro 
diseussion of the subject. This week there has 
been an addition to the literature on commis- 
sions, in the shape of a circular letter issued 
by lumbermen in St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
stating that on and after Aug. 28, they will 
expect an increase in their margins for handling 
shipments from the Coast. Copies of this letter 
have been received by numerous individuals 
here, and some of them have replied that unless 
their connections in the Twin Cities will be 
satisfied to handle lumber on the basis of $1 
for uppers, 50 cents for common, and 15 cents 
for lath, the Coast firms would feel compelled 
to make new arrangements. No concerted action 
has been taken by the wholesalers in this city, 
and probably none will be. There the matter 
stands. The commission men of the Twin Cities 
have issued what is practically an ultimatum, 
and the Coast lumbermen are merely ‘‘ rocking 
along.’’ 


‘s@aaaaananane 


FOREST FIRE SITUATION IN WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 26.—August is dis- 
tinguished by real ‘‘ fire weather’’ as the month 
draws to a close, but the forest floor and every- 
thing else in the woods is so wet that there 
appears to be little danger of a timber fire on 
the western slope of the Cascades. The forest 
protective agencies feel pretty safe for the re 
mainder of the season. George C. Joy, chief 
fire warden of the Washington Forest Fire As- 
sociation, made a tour this week of Whatcom, 
Skagit and Snohomish counties. The situation, 
as he found it, is ‘‘real tame,’’ with no sign 
of fire breaking loose. This does not mean that 
the fires have been absolutely extinguished, but 
that whatever burning is in evidence is no 
longer dangerous. 

A somewhat different situation prevails on 
the east side of the mountains. The association 
headquarters here have been advised by Fred FE. 
Pape, State supervisor of forestry, that the 
Deer Lake fire in Stevens and Pend Oreille 
counties is causing trouble, and that additional 
men will be necessary to hold the flames in 
check. 

Precipitation to date in the Puget Sound re- 
gion is 12.74 inches, as compared with an 
average of 18.36 inches, and a fall last year 
of 20.16 inches. 


CHANGES IN RATES TO MIDDLE WEST 
SEATTLE, WaASH., Aug. 26.—Circular 3804, is- 
sued under date of Aug. 23 by the traffic 
department of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, catalogs the results of modifica- 
tions in rates to middle West points, effective 


Sept. 11. It shows as a part of the equaliza- 
tion process that, unless suspended by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission, supplement 
13 to Countiss tariff 28-D, effective Sept. 11, 
will increase current Pacific Northwest lumber 
and shingle rates at St. Paul 2% cents. Sup- 
plement 21 to Countiss tariff 18-D, likewise 
effective Sept. 11, will reduce rates to Omaha 
and Kansas City 3% cents. Both supplements 
are designed to equalize St. Paul and Omaha 
on 62% cents for fir and 741% cents for cedar. 
The Denver rate of 51 cents is extended to 
Alliance, Neb., and to Sterling, Colo., which 
carries a reduction of 3 cents on fir and 4 cents 
on cedar at both points. Nebraska, except for 
a small territory in the west end of the State, 
is blanketed on 62% cents for fir, and 74% 
cents for cedar, thereby reducing most Nebraska 
rates 34% cents. The north half of Kansas is, 
for the most part, blanketed on 62% cents and 
74% cents. The Rock Island, however, does not 
reduce any rates in the south half of the 
State. Southern Kansas rates may be reduced 
in the near future, should the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission determine the pending 
‘“Southwestern’’ case of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association in favor of the lumber 
and shingle shippers of the Pacific ‘Northwest. 
In western Iowa and northwestern Missouri 


there will be slight reductions in a limited 
territory. South Dakota gets substantial re- 
ductions to points on the Chicago & North- 
western and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
These reductions are additional to those re- 
quired by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s decision in ‘‘ Reduced Rates 1922,’’ and 
are apparently an effort to iron out a rate 
situation in South Dakota which the commission 
criticised in that decision. The rate to Pierre, 
8. D., Sept. 11 will be reduced 14% cents be- 
low the rate applicable June 30 this year, and 
6% cents below the current rate which became 
effective July 1. The peak rates to South 
Dakota Sept. 11 will be 67 cents on fir, as 
against peak rates of 8514 cents June 30. 

Rate tabulations have been prepared by H. N. 
Proebstel, traffic manager of the West Coast 
association, for the principal destinations in 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa and Missouri. 


OREGON MILL CUTS LARGE FIR LOG 


PORTLAND, OrE., Aug. 26.—In the forests of 
the Whitney Co. (Ltd.) in the Tillamook 
country grow some very large trees, fir, spruce 
and hemlock, and when the company built its 
mill at Garibaldi on Tillamook Bay, equipment 
capable of dealing with huge sticks was in- 
stalled. The early part of this week the 10-foot 
band saw was put to a test when there was 
lifted from the log pond a stick of yellow fir 
that measured 108 inches in diameter at the 
butt and 82 feet in 
length. In almost as 
short a time as it takes 
to tell it, the huge piece 
of wood was trans- 
formed into several 
loads of 1x4’s to later 
he dressed into the high 
class vertical grain 
flooring in which this 
mill specializes particu- 
larly. From the huge 
Allis-Chalmers band to 
the 18x60 Wickes gang, 
the clean and knot free 
cants were conveyed so 
smoothly as if they had 
known their destination 
and were eager to get 
there and came out as 
clean and pretty as one 
could wish. 

Master Mechanic E. 
A. Denning said that 
the big log scaled about 
12,000 feet and that it 
was the second largest 
put thru the head gear 
since the mill started 
last March, first place 
being held by one that 
sealed a trifle over 
13,000 feet. He also explained that while the 
head gear is operated by steam, the rest of 
the equipment thruout the plant employing 
more than two hundred men and cutting about 
250,000 feet in eight hours, is electrically 
driven. 

A year ago the town of Garibaldi was 
mostly a dot on the regional map of the 
Tillamook country, but today it is a prosper- 
ous and growing community with stores that 
do a thriving business. Its great problem today 
is the housing question, but it is being solved 
by the company’s plan of attractive induce- 
ments to builders. The company does not want 
to own town property but sells lots for home- 
sites at low prices and on easy terms. 

Garibaldi, besides being the home of the 
Whitney Co.’s mill, nestles among a stretch of 
summer resorts and is noted for its fine clams 
and crabs as well as facilities for deep sea 
fishing. Crowds of beach guests assemble there 
daily for a trip on the ocean with one of the 
deep sea fishing boats or come to shovel out 
clams and rake in crabs when the tide is favor- 
able. Back of Garibaldi are several streams 
that lure the fisherman who prefers the gamier 
trout of almost numberless variety. 

The company’s logging operations head- 
quarters are at Idaville, a mile south of Bay 
City, where William Norris is superintendent, 


but the timber is being cut about twelve miles 
east of Bay City. During the summer two and 
a half miles of logging railroad have been 
added to this equipment, at the end of which 
is to be established the White Star camp. The 
busy logging operations at present are at what 
is known as the Red Star camp. 

H. E. Morgan, superintenaent of the mill, 
has had the pleasure during the summer of 
showing thru the mill lumbermen from all parts 
of the country who have made the Coast trip 
largely for the purpose of seeing what is re- 
garded as one of the finest lumber producing 
institutions in the world. 

Russell Hawkins, president of the company, 
a Detroit (Mich.) organization, with sales 
offices in Portland, believes in having a con- 
tented family of workers, and every encourage- 
ment is given social activities that make for a 
happier community. A few days ago a band 
was organized and music will be one of the 
pleasures of the coming winter. 

The mill is probably the best lighted in the 
entire Pacific Northwest and the best sprinkling 
system guards against the danger of fire. That 
the company will take no chances in this respect 
is indicated by a notice posted at the mill office 
stating that smoking on the mill premises is 
cause for immediate dismissal. 


BECOMES DEVOTEE OF THE AIRSHIP 


EUGENE, OrE., Aug. 26.—One of the busiest 
men in the lumber industry of the United 





Yellow fir log—108 inches in diameter at butt, 32 feet long and scaling 
12,000 feet, put thru The Whitney Co.’s new sawmill at Garibaldi, Ore. 


States is A. C. Dixon, of this city, who in 
addition to being general manager of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., is president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Along with 
his usual responsibilities at this time, Mr. Dixon 
is engaged in rebuilding the Wendling mill 
which was destroyed by fire early in the year. 
It is not surprising that under all the cireum- 
stances, the West Coast executive finds him- 
self pressed for time; but he is living up to 
his reputation for resourcefulness and lately 
has found a way of saving minutes. Mr. Dixon 
has not lost sight of the fact that Eugene is 
one of the airplane centers of the Pacific coast. 
What does he do, then, but discard the cum- 
bersome railroad coach and the slow-going 
automobile when he wishes to travel—which is 
really frequent! Mr. Dixon has become a de- 
votee of the airship. When he wants to visit 
Portland, for instance, he requisitions a machine 
from the hangar and swiftly glides to his 
destination, making the trip of 124.2 miles in 
an hour and fifteen minutes. He hops off from 
the base of Skinner’s Butte, and in the 
twinkling of an eye is flying over the Santiam, 
on to the Waldo Hills, past the falls of the 
Willamette at Oregon City, and on to the 
metropolis. It’s great; and best of all it’s a 
time-saver for a busy man, as there are no 
traffic cops to worry about. 
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COAST LUMBERMAN FORMS NEW COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Aug. 26.—L. L. Hillman 
announces this week his retirement as presi- 
dent and executive head of Carstens & Earles 
(Ine.) of this city, having sold one-half of the 
corporation’s common capital stock formerly 
owned by him to G. Austin Haskell, former 
vice president of the company, and Edwin V. 
Carter, Vincent Whitney and Lucius F. Crane. 
Mr. Hillman also announces the organization 
of the Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co., with a paid 
up capital stock of $250,000, which takes over 
the entire lumber and shingle business of Car- 
stens & Earles. This company is in reality the 
lumber and shingle department of Carstens & 
Earles under a new name, but retaining all the 
good will, the organization of many years stand- 
ing, and the well known ‘‘ Faultless,’’ ‘‘ Favor- 
ite,’’ ‘‘Famous’’ and ‘‘Foremost’’ brands of 
red cedar shingles, which have been the stand- 
bys of that corporation for many years. Car- 
stens & Earles (Inc.) for many years has been 
engaged in two different lines of business—one 
being the lumber and shingle business, both 
domestic and export, and the other being the 
investment banking business. The present deal 
is in reality the divorcing of these two lines 
of business, and Mr. Hillman, who has always 
been a lumberman, takes over the lumber and 
shingle business, while his other associates in 
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the company will on the investment- 
banking busniess. 

Carstens & Earles (Inc.) was one of the 
pioneers in the Pacifie coast wholesale lumber 
business, and is probably the oldest in the field. 
The business was started in 1891 by Henry 
Carstens, who in partnership with F. N. Lang, 
of Baraboo, Wis., engaged in the wholesaling of 
red cedar shingles. About a year later Mr. 
Lang sold his interest to D. B. Baker, and a 
year or so later Mr. Baker retired from the 
firm and the late Michael Earles, who was an 
extensive lumber and shingle manufacturer, 
became a nonactive partner with Mr. Carstens. 
In 1895 the firm was incorporated as Carstens 
& Earles, but in the meantime Mr. Carstens 
acquired Mr. Earles’ interests. Thru the thirty 
odd years which this company was engaged in 
wholesaling lumber and shingles, it always 
showed progress and held a leading position 
in the trade. 

In the meantime, Mr. Carstens, thru this cor- 
poration, also developed what is probably the 
largest investment-banking house in the West, 
and for a number of years gave a good deal of 
attention to that department of the business. 


L. L. Hillman, president of the Lloyd Hill- 
man Lumber Co., and retiring president of 
Carstens & Earles, has been connected with the 
lumber business since 1896, and came to Seattle 
from Minneapolis. In 1907 he was made man- 
ager of the lumber and shingle department of 
Carstens & Earles (Ine.), later becoming vice 
president and general manager. In 1920 Mr. 


carry 


Hillman acquired a half-interest in the corpo- 
ration and became president. 

To lumbermen thruout the country, and also 
in many foreign markets, Carstens & Earles is 
known as a large lumber and shingle market- 
ing organization, and in addition to the do- 
mestie field, it has representatives in London, 
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Liverpool, Sidney, Melbourne and in the prin- 
cipal cities of the Orient for its foreign de- 
partment. The Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co., 
successor to this business, will continue with 
practically the same organization, which has 
conducted the business so satisfactorily in the 
past. The new company will have for its sec- 
retary-treasurer Miss Eloise M. Flagg, who 
has been with Carstens & Earles (Ine.) for 
several years, originally in the lumber and 
shingle department, but in 1910 being made 
treasurer and manager of the accounting de- 
partment, covering all activities of the corpora- 
tion, 

D. V. O’Brien, for eight years with Carstens 
& Earles (Inec.) and the last two as manager 
of the shingle department, will remain with 
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the Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co. in the same 
capacity. 

Ernest H. Cameron, formerly vice president 
of the Northwest Trading Co., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the foreign and domestic 
lumber department. 

E. A. Anglin, manager of the traffic depart- 
ment of Carstens & Earles (Inc.), will fill the 
same position with the new company. 

L. C. Fritch, another member of the lumber 
department staff of Carstens & Earles, who has 








been with that corporation for the last two 
years, remains in the same capacity with the 
Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that as 
far as the lumber and shingle business is con- 
cerned, the Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co. is simply 
a new name for Carstens & Earles (Inc.). 

Lumber buyers and all the old customers of 
Carstens & Earles will find the same organiza- 
tion giving them the same service and treat- 
ment that the trade has reeeived from the hands 
of this company for the last thirty-one years. 

The consummation of the above mentioned 
deal is really the culmination of a dream of 
many year’s standing of Mr. Hillman, who has 
worked hard for many years building up the 
lumber business of Carstens & Earles. He was 
always essentially a lumberman, but as presi- 
dent of the former corporation much of his 
time was necessarily taken up with the invest- 
ment-banking business. Now, he will be able 
to devote his entire time and energy to the mar- 
keting of lumber and shingles, which will un- 
doubtedly add much to the efficiency and 
strength of the business. 


URGES SAPWOOD FOR TREATED WOOD 


The service bureau of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association has just issued a state- 
ment stressing the desirability of sapwood in 
wood that is to be thoroly treated with pre- 
servative. Heartwood is more durable than 
sapwood, so before the general use of lumber 
treated with a preservative it became customary 
to specify a large percentage of heartwood 
where durability was desired. This habit, for it 
has developed into a habit, is still followed 
quite largely by engineers and architects. As 
a matter of fact, sapwood takes preservative 
much more readily than heartwood, so if in 
writing specifications for treated timbers no 
sapwood limitation is put in, timbers will be 
obtained which will be more fully treated be- 
cause of their having sapwood. In over 300,000 
tests the Forest Products Laboratory found no 
effect on the mechanical properties of wood 
due to the change from sapwood to heartwood. 
The desirability of having a good part of the 
timber sapwood is recognized by the American 
Society for Testing Materials, and its specifica- 
tions for southern pine timber to be creosoted 
require at least 30 percent sapwood in cross 
section. 

‘“Material which contains considerable sap- 
wood, particularly southern pine, can be ob- 
tained at less cost than that which contains a 
large percentage of heartwood; _ therefore, 
failure to distinguish between specifications for 
timber to be given a preservative treatment 
and that to be used untreated is not only in- 
consistent with the best practice but results in 
an increased cost,’’ according to the service 
bureau of the American Wood Preservers’ As- 
sociation. 


ADOPTS REFORESTATION MEASURES 


SUSANVILLE, CaLiF., Aug. 26.—The Fruit 
Growers Supply Co., of this city, has adopted 
reforestation measures, the development of 
which will ultimately result in the timber re- 
sources of Lassen County never becoming ex- 
hausted. This company voluntarily adopted 
reforestation plans, the cost of which will be 
borne by itself. 


A forestry engineer, R. W. Ayres, has been 
engaged by the company to work out its pro- 
gram of conservation. Mr. Ayres’ system is to 
leave the young growth protected by burning 
the underbrush away from the young trees, 
Three to eight seed trees are left on every acre 
of cut-over timber land. This program will be 
carried out by the Fruit Growers company on 
85,000 acres of land in Lassen Countv. 
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Sw@RVICE RECORDS collected by the Forest 
Service indicate that chestnut posts, poles, and 
ties eut from blight-infected trees are as dur- 
able in service as similar timbers cut from 
healthy trees. 
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ENTERTAINS ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 26.—John Dower, 
president of the John Dower Lumber Co., en- 
tertained 150 Tacoma architects and contrac- 
tors at a dinner given at the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co.’s hotel the evening of Aug. 
19. The dining hall was artistically decorated 
and an excellent banquet was furnished. The 
dinner was given by Mr. Dower to secure closer 
relationships with the Tacoma builders. Pre- 
ceding the banquet the visitors were taken over 
the Dower company’s yards and thru the St. 
Paul mill. 

In a short address Mr. Dower welcomed his 
guests and stated he was much impressed to see 
so large a gathering of the men who are the 
designers and builders of the city. ‘‘ You are 
all my friends,’’ said Mr. Dower. ‘‘You are 
not all my customers, but I would rather have a 
friend who is not a customer than a customer 
who is not a friend. In time I would love the 
customer who is not a friend and would make 
a customer of the friend who is not one al- 
ready.’’ 

Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., told of the rapid growth 
of Tacoma and said that not many years ago 
he knew personally every contracior in Tacoma, 
but that several of those at the dinner were 
strangers to him. He impressed on the builders 
the necessity of finding a use for the cheaper 
grades of lumber. 

D. G. Pickett, of the Dower service depart 
ment, told of the system used and how the com- 
pany does all in its power to assist the home 
builder. Several of the guests made _ short 
talks. 


PAPER INDUSTRY AND FOREST CONSERVATION 


NEw York, Aug. 28.—To save forests by pre- 
venting wood waste in paper mills is the object 
of a codperative study to be undertaken by two 
of the professional organizations in the paper 
industry. The woodlands section of the Amer- 
ican Paper & Pulp Association will assist that 
industry’s technical associations, composed of 
the chemists, engineers and other technical mill- 
men, in a study of waste as related to the pro- 
duction and storage of pulpwood. Utilization 
of stumps, brush disposal and similar problems 
will be the part of the paper mill foresters in 
the joint campaign to prevent waste. The 
paper industry, tho it uses only 4 percent of the 
country’s lumber cut, has been among the lead- 
ers in the campaign for forest protection, as 
evidenced in its codperation with the lumber 
manufacturers, American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association and other organizations in- 
terested in forestry, in an effort to secure na- 
tional forestry laws. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR FIRE PROTECTION 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 26.—According to Dis- 
trict Forester George H. Cecil, of this city, 
allotments of $400,000 of Federal funds to 
States cooperating with the Government in 
protecting forest lands from fire have just been 
completed by the Forest Service. This sum, 
together with not less than an equal amount 
to be supplied by the States cobperating, is ex 
pended jointly by the codperating Federal and 
State foresters in protecting from fire forest 
lands at the headwaters of navigable streams. 
The allotment is made on the basis of timbered 
area and cost of adequate protection. The Fed- 
eral expenditure in any State is restricted to 
not over $24,000. This amount of money is in- 
sufficient to insure adequate forest fire protec- 
tion, according to Mr. Cecil, but it has in con- 
nection with State funds enabled substantial 
progress to be made in that direction. Allot- 
ments to the various States are as follows: 

_ Oregon, $24,000; Washington, $24,000; Cali- 
fornia, $22,750 ; Idaho, north, $1000. ‘pia, 
south, $2,300; Montana, $13,725; Maine, $24,000 ; 
New Hampshire, $8,425; Vermont, $4,200; Massa- 
chusetts, 8,400 ; Rhode Island, $625; Connecticut, 
$3,150; New York, $24,000; New Jersey, $5,050; 
Pennsylvania, $24,000; Maryland, $3,850;  Vir- 
ginia, $18,200; West Virginia, $10,500; North 
Carolina, $12,000; Tennessee, $11,700; Louisiana, 
$21,000; Texas, $14,000; Ohio, $1,050; Michigan, 


$24,000 ; Wisconsin, $15,000; Minn ; : 
South Dakota, $100. ° ; sa aeias ni 








“Retail Trouble Contest” 
Closes 


The prize contest inaugurated 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
the purpose of bringing to light 
the weak spots of the retail lum- 
ber business, in order that if 
possible a means might be dis- 
covered for remedying or allevi- 
ating the drawbacks thus re- 
vealed by the searchlight, is 
drawing to a close. The contest 
has produced a big crop of as- 
sorted complaints, kicks, 
grouches and peeves. The size 
and scope of the “crop” may be 
gaged by the fact that letters have 
been entered in this contest by 
lumber retailers in twenty-two 
States and one Canadian prov- 
ince, as follows: 


Kansas, Illinois, Ohio, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Michigan, New York, California, 
New Jersey, Maine, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Connecticut, Florida, 
Wyoming, Massachusetts, South 
Dakota, Louisiana, West Vir- 
ginia, North Dakota, and Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. 


These letters tell of about 
every variety of grief that the re- 
tail lumber merchant runs into. 
Some of the problems enumer- 
ated therein have their roots in 
long established trade customs, 
while others relate to evils that 
have grown up chiefly thru toler- 
ance and indifference. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes 
that whatever is wrong with the 
retail lumber business can be 
righted thru careful study and 
well directed action. 


The contest will close, as has 
been previously announced, on 
Sept. 5, and as soon as possible 
thereafter the names of the win- 
ners of the three prizes of $25, 
$15 and $10 will be made public. 
Because of the large number of 
letters received in this contest 
and the variety of subjects 
treated of therein, the studying, 
analyzing, classifying and com- 
paring that must be done in the 
process of selecting the winning 
letters present a task of no small 
magnitude. For that reason the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is unable 
at this moment to announce the 
date of the issue in which the 
prize winning letters will be 
printed. We wish, however, to 
assure all interested that no time 
will be unnecessarily lost and to 
suggest that readers watch for 
the announcement of the issue in 
which this very interesting and 
important feature will appear. 








BUY BIG QUANTITY OF LUMBER AND VENEERS 


New York, Aug. 28.—Announcement has 
been made by Ichabod T. Williams & Sons, 
this city, that they recently purchased the 
entire stock of mahogany and hardwood lumber 
located at the new plant of the Columbia 
Graphophone Manufacturing Co. at Baltimore, 
Md., which comprised 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
feet, divided about as follows: Over sixty 
carloads of mahogany lumber; fifty carloads 
of walnut; forty carloads of quartered oak; 
forty carloads of poplar, ninety carloads of 
gum, and ninety carloads of chestnut. In 
addition to the above, Williams & Sons bought 
over 10,000,000 feet of veneers, consisting of 
mahogany, walnut, oak, gum and poplar. All 
of this fine dry lumber will be offered for sale 
to large consumers and thru dealers in carload 
lots and in blocks. Inspectors are now at the 
Baltimore plant where the material was pur- 
chased, shipping out stock that the Williams 
people have already sold. 

During the post-war period the Columbia 
Graphophone Manufacturing Co. built and 
equipped a new plant at Baltimore, and stocked 
it up with raw materials, but on account of 
the falling off in business the plant was aever 
started or operated, and recently the Columbia 
company decided to liquidate some of its raw 
materials, which resulted in the purchase of 
the entire stock, en bloc, for cash, by Ichabod 
T. Williams & Sons, mentioned above. 
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ANOTHER EPISTOLARY GEM 


STERLING, Kan., Aug. 28.—Clearing out its 
correspondence files the other day the D. J. 
Fair Lumber Co. came across the following in 
teresting specimen received by the company’s 
office at Great Bend during the war days of 
1917, The charm of the composition lies in 
the spelling and capitalization. It will afford 
pleasant recreation for a few minutes to figure 
out just what the writer is driving at in some 
places, but with a little perseverance it can 
be done. The letter is as follows: 

I was at Auldon two Day and thar was a Chaing 
Maid in a Hardwar and lumber yard and this 
partey Pout Me Nex Two you Now I haf a Good 
Lumber yard and bilding and a good dewling 
House and he has a Elevator and A coul yard and 
has Jusben two Years and the Boy has $10,000 of 
lumber Besides the sheades and His house and 
Elevator Now he wantes two sell one the Count 
thay will Kech him one this was Propcisen For 
he is Just Old a Nuff Two be caut and this Plase 
is at shaffer and a Small Plase and a Good plase 
to Do Business. But thay Hav Taken Loutes of 
Boys from Rush Co, two the armey and for the 
Last two or tre month he has his Mind one that 
and has Not Ben the sam Man Now I would Lik 
two Tak you up if you are in the Markett two see 
this Yard I will Go up in the Car with you aney 
Time you Coum two great Bend in My car. 


DISCUSS CAUSES OF SHINGLE DEFECTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 26.—Joseph R. Blunt, 
assistant secretary of the Rite-Grade Shingle 
Association, occupied the floor as_ stellar 
speaker at the Wednesday luncheon of the 
shingle manufacturers and wholesalers, and 
opened a discussion which proved to be a 
most interesting and instructive topic. For 
the purpose of illustration, Mr. Blunt carried 
with him a bundle of stock, comprising a 
regular rogue’s gallery of baud shingles. There 
were shims, short shingles with knots, worm- 
holes and rots, shakes, chucks, off-parallels, 
stubshots, crimps, bolder-edges, saps, flat- 
grains, cross-grains, and ‘‘tailor mades.’’ 
There were thin shingles and shingles not uni- 
form—the entire exhibit tending to bring back 
to the memory of veteran shinglemen just 
what are the defects of manufacture. The 
exhibits showed what off-grade would do to a 
roof; there was a discussion of the causes of 
defects, and light was thrown on the manner 
in which they happened; and there was also 
a few suecinet remarks on remedies, together 
with a brief reference to mismanufacture and 
kiln defects. The discussion which followed was 
general, An instructive point appeared in the 
fact that among the practical men present 
there was a wide difference of opinion, as to 
‘‘sap;’’ that it was hard to find sap in a 
dried shingle. The solution appeared to be, 
‘‘when in doubt, throw it out.’’ R. D. Root, 
of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., presided. 
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A yield tax on timber has merit from the 
standpoint of forest perpetuation. A property 
tax on timber lands has merit from the stand- 
point of certain annual revenue. Local forest 
communities are taxation units vitally inter- 
ested both in forest perpetuation and certain 
annual revenue. They must have both, hence 
are concerned directly and continuously in 
such adjustments of the problem of forest 
taxation as will put both on a sound and en- 
during basis. 

The perplexing problem is where and how 
to begin. 

In order to get down to actual conditions 
as they appear in the forest counties and 
deal with them in a practical way, 
we will resort to our example 
again, I 

While there are 1,328,000 acres 
of forest land in this county, only 
290,000 acres are taxed, the re- 
mainder being exempt. The rev- 
enue from the acreage taxed is 
approximately $116,000 a year, or 
1) cents an acre. There is also a 
yield tax of $4,000 a year on tim- 
ber cut from the exempt area, 
making a total annual revenue of 
$120,000 a year from the forests 
and forest lands. This is the cer- 
tain revenue, $120,000, that this 
county must continue to receive 
from the forests and forest lands, 
as there will be little change on 
account of agricultural or other 
development that wlil increase 
the revenue from other sources. 
As lumbering increases there will 
be some increase in population, 
hut these people will not develop 
property for taxation, except that 
there will be some increase in 
personal property and improve- 
ments. This increase will prob- 
ably take care of the increase in 
county expenses, which will still 
leave $120,000 in taxes on the 
timber lands, or on the timber and 
the land on which it stands. 

, That $120,000 gives us a start- 
ing point—a material, not a 
theoretical one. How forcibly we 
feel the results of only 290,000 
acres out of a total of 1,328,000 
aeres being taxed. It seems al- 
most impossible, and yet it is 
true in nearly all forest counties 

in the western States. It is a con- 
dition that must be dealt with. 
If the total area of 1,328,000 
acres were taxed to raise the 
$120,000 annually, the rate per 
acre would be less than 10 cents, 
and this would remove the necessity for any 
other adjustment for some time, allowing all 
the timber to be carried until the market de- 
mand ealled for it, and thus bringing about 
forest perpetuation. 

To get away from this condition let us take 
a county in which no timber lands are exempt 
from taxation, all being assessed and taxed 
annually under the general property tax. The 
total area of timber land is approximately 
400,000 acres and the taxes are $200,000 a 
year, or 50 cents an acre. This is the certain 
annual revenue this county must continue to 
have from this source. 

The annual cut of lumber is 200,000,000 
board feet, at which rate the mature timber 
will last about seventy years, the industry 
and output being well stabilized. The stump- 
age value of the timber is $3 a thousand, or 
$600,000 a year. 

A yield tax of 10 percent would raise $60,- 
000 from the timber cut, leaving $140,000 to 
be raised om the land and standing timber, 
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Localizing Forestry 
Part V—Some Reasons Why It Must Be Done and Some Problems Involved 


[By George H. Rhodes, Secretary California Forest Protective Association, San Francisco] 


requiring an annual acreage tax of 35 cents 
an acre. This would be all right from the 
standpoint of the county in regard to annual 
revenue, and from the standpoint of the non- 
operating timber owner, but how about the 
operating timber owner? Would it increase 
his taxes and thus put a penalty on industry? 


Examples Show Need for Tax Adjustment 


Take an example—an operating company 
owns 40,000 acres of timber on which its an- 
nual taxes are $20,000 and 40,000 acres of cut- 
over land on which the annual taxes are $2,000, 
a total of $22,000. Their annual eut is 50,000,- 
000 board feet of timber with a stumpage value 








would amount to $8 in eighty years, allow- 
ing that the receipts from fuel, poles and 
other clearing products would pay the in- 
terest on the annual tax payments. A yield 
of 20,000 board feet to the acre worth $5 a 
thousand, stumpage, would amount to $100 an 
aere, and a yield tax of 10 percent would be 
$10. From this $10 the amount paid in an- 
nual taxes should be deducted, leaving $2 
due the county. In other words, 10 percent 
of the stumpage value of the timber is estab- 
lished as the part due the county for taxes, 
and $8 an acre is paid in advance. This will 
vary of course with the growing period, the 
stumpage value and the yield per acre, but 
it would work out equitably if all 
the timber land were under the 
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California Pine—Softwood forests generally grow in extensive areas of 
“outlying lands’’ unsuitable for any other purpose and of low actual 


of $150,000. With a yield tax of 10 percent the 
tax on the timber cut would be $15,000, the tax 
on the 40,000 acres of timber land at 35 cents 
would be $14,000, and the tax on the eut-over 
land $2,000, a total of $31,000, or $9,000 more 
than under the straight acreage tax, $22,000. 
Certainly this would not be right because it 
would penalize industry. 

Here let us take another example—a county 
in which all the timber land has been cut over, 
is privately owned and is being reforested, the 
timber to be large enough for sawlogs in 
eighty years. The land is taxed 5 to 10 cents 
an acre a year, and this will be increased as 
the timber grows. This affords the best op- 
portunity for placing a yield tax on timber, 
but if that is done the county will lose the 
arnual revenue. from the land for eighty 
vears, and it can not get along without this 
revenue. This brings us up to the point of ad- 
justment betwen a yield tax on timber when 
it is eut and an annual tax on the land. An 
annual tax of 10 cents an acre on the land 
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same system and burden of taxa- 
tion. Suppose a county has 400,000 
acres of reforested land under such 
a system of taxation. Its annual 
revenue at 10 eents an acre is 
$40,000. At the end of eighty 
years the stand of timber aver- 
ages 20,000 board feet to the 
acre, and lumbering begins. The 
area cut over every year in an 80- 
year rotation period would be 5,- 
000 acres yielding 100,000,000 
board feet of lumber. At $5 a 
thousand this would be worth 
$500,000, and the yield tax would 
be $50,000, from which $40,000, 
paid in advance, would be de- 
dueted. The county revenue 
would be $40,000 from the land 
tax and $10,000 from the yield 
tax, which could be depended 
upon from that time indefinitely. 

These few examples give some 
idea of the many factors to be 
dealt with, and most of these 
factors vary from year to year 
and over long periods of years. 
No two taxation units have the 
same requirements for annual 
revenue, the same proportionate 
areas of timber and other lands, 
the same area cut over, the same 
rate of cutting, the same kinds 
of timber, the same transporta- 
tion facilities, the same logging 
and lumber conditions, or the 
same climatic and soil conditions 
for timber growing. With all 
these different varying conditions 
a scheme of timber taxation that 
worked well in a county one year 
might not work at all the next 
year. And one that worked satis- 
factorily in one county might be 
wholly unsatisfactory in another. 
So it comes back to the proposi- 
tion that forest taxation must be localized, put 
under the control of local taxation units, as 
much as possible. Such laws as may be 
necessary must be so general and so flexible 
as to allow all the adjustments and modifica- 
tions necessary to meet conditions in local tax- 
ation units. As time passes the people of these 
units, realizing more and more what the for- 
ests mean to them, will levy the taxes in such 
a way as to promote their perpetuation. 

Perhaps all that should be provided by law 
would be, that all forest land be under the 
same system of taxation, with an adjustable 
land tax and an adjustable yield tax. And 
then let the forest communities take care of 
the forests and themselves. 


[Note: This is the fifth and concluding chap- 
ter of a series of articles on some problems in- 
volved in localizing forestry, previous instal- 
ments appearing in the Aug. 5, Aug. 12, Aug. 19 
and Aug. 26 issues of the AMBRICAN LUMBEk- 
MAN.—EpiTor. ] 
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Causes of Braze Cracks 








I would like to know, thru the columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, what is the cause of a 
braze center cracking on the edge of the braze, 
about 1% inches from the front edge. I am sending 
a piece of braze showing crack. This was a 
center crack first, then went out to the front edge. 

Would like an explanation of how a braze should 
be made; how the annealing of a braze is done 
and how much of the plate each side of the braze 
is annealed. What flux is the best to use, and 
to what heat should the brazing irons be heated? 
—INQUIRY No. 664. 

The above inquiry comes from a saw filer in 
Washington State. The section of the saw was 
duly received and, after investigation in the 
office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was re- 
ferred to R. C. Liebe, well known to readers of 
this paper for his articles on saw filing. Mr. 
Liebe made the following answers in substance 
to the questions asked: 


Method Used Made Saw Steel ‘‘Lifeless’’ 
Upon examination, the first thing evident 
regarding the cracked braze, was that the metal 


explained that he overcame braze cracking by 
using a much larger circle tension gage on his 
brazes than in the other parts of his saws. This 
simple plan was tried and overcame the difficulty. 
I still hold to the advice of this old sawyer and 
use a very shallow gage on the brazes while go- 
ing the limits in the other parts of the saw. 
Citing an example, a 12-inch wide band saw will 
readily take 36-foot circle tension, but the braze 
should be tensioned to fit a 42-foot circle gage. 

The retempering of brazed steel always has 
and always will be a matter of personal judg- 
ment with the filer. It is easy to retemper the 
steel too hard, with a resulting brittleness which 
causes cracking. Sudden cooling with cold 
water will almost always produce brittleness, 
and should be avoided. 


Finishing Up a Braze Is Most Important 


In the accompanying illustration, Fig. 1 shows 
a view of the saw edge with braze laps which 
have been ground and redressed with a file to 
remove all possible case hardening spots left 
by the grinding wheel. Case hardening spots 











was unduly annealed and somewhat lifeless. 
This doubtless was 

caused by leaving the 

irons on the braze too 

long after the red had 

disappeared, Asa ; 

further cause for the 

trouble it seems that 

the temper was dam- Fig. (1). 


aged either by the use 











of the ‘‘second temper- 
ing method,’’ that is, 7 





retempering after fin- 
ishing the braze; or de- 
pending on self temper- 
ing when the saw was 
too cold to readjust its 


FIG. 2. 





temper. There are many 
things which might 





cause this condition, but 
the two causes suggested 
above are offered as 
seeming the most likely 





after a careful investi- 
gation of the cracked 





braze, which was tested 
by bending and other 


means. Upon bending, 
fine check marks ap- 
peared, which denoted 
dead or lifeless saw 











steel. Undamaged saw 
steel will show stretch 
on the outer curve upon 
being bent; but it will 
seldom show a host of 


FIG. 5. 











fine checks, as will the 





piece which has been ex- 
cessively annealed. 

Some saw filers have 
great trouble with braze 
eracks while others ex- 
perience little trouble. 
As the writer has little 
trouble with braze crack- 
ing, his methods are given herewith for what 
they are worth. 


Suggestions for Avoiding Troubles 


If the inquirer has only a few braze cracks 
a year, a few suggestions may serve to over- 
come the trouble. If, however, his brazes crack 
near the front quarter very often, the situation 
is more complicated and the remedy will be 
found not in one condition but in a combination 
of unfavorable conditions—such as brazing 
methods, tempering, tensioning the brazes, braz- 
ing flux, case hardening of laps in spots, exces- 
Sive saw strain on mill, thick brazes or thin 
brazes. The difficulty will have to be overcome 
by correcting each detail, one at a time, and 
watching the results closely. The writer had a 
bad case of braze cracking (center cracking) 
many years ago and after testing every known 
cause without overcoming the difficulty, hap- 
pened to read an article by an old filer who 





can and will cause braze cracks, which have 
their beginning between the laps and break thru 
to the surface. Draw filing removes these case 
hardened spots and grinding glaze. As will be 
noted at A and B, the feather edges are slightly 
higher than the body of the saw. This is done 
to assure a full braze sufficiently thick, and 
causes the brazing irons to grip the laps firmly, 
as they are slightly higher than the rest of the 
saw. The most important feature of brazing is 
the finishing up of the braze. With the file the 
edges are brought to a real feather edge against 
the joining saw end, with only the silver solder 
showing like a fine silk thread. This leaves no 
cracking line or offset at the ends of the laps 
which would fill up with the solder and appear 
to be sound. Any scratch, offset or dent in a 
saw at any place is a special invitation for the 
crack demon to get to work. Readers will ra- 
member that the glass cutter in cutting glass 
scratches the surface slightly, yet the glass will 


follow such a line in breaking. A band saw 
will act in exactly the same way. If the writer 
discovers scratch marks on a saw caused by its 
being pulled over a broken file end, he carefully 
removes such marks by emery cloth or by filing. 
The cracked braze sent in by the inquirer con- 
tained many deep, inviting file marks, such as it 
is best to avoid. 


Incorrect Methods of Making Braze 


Fig. 2 shows the cause of a thin braze after 
dressing. In such a braze the offsets at C and 
D were filled up with solder, and they invite the 
sort of cracks the inquirer seems to be having, 
except that they are likely to appear anywhere 
in the braze and are sure to appear at the end 
of the lap. The method of brazing shown in 
Fig. 1 overcomes any chance of difficulty from 
this particular source. 

Fig. 3 shows another braze making method 
which invites trouble. The laps are ground 
rounded instead of flat, or else they are filed 
rounded in dressing. A finished braze of this 
kind will appear sound, as the solder will fill up 
the gaps at the ends of the laps. However, a 
wide solder line at the end of the laps will tell 
the story and indicate that it is a bad braze so 
far as strength is concerned. Cracking is very 
apt to occur at the bottom of the gap under the 
solder at E and F. 

Fig. 4 shows a feather edge braze with laps 
of even thickness, with the saw as it should be 
dressed for the mill. At G is shown the spot 
where cracking is most likely to appear if the 
proper method is not followed. A braze crack 
thru the center of both laps indicates case hard- 
ening spots on the laps. 

Fig. 5 shows a braze in the process of being 
made, with the brazing irons in place. Lines 
H and I are about 1% inches from the irons 
and indicate approximately the space of saw 
which is affected by the heat and annealing. 
The distance can be checked by noting the blue 
color when the saw is hot. 


Filing Off Shiny Glaze Avoids Trouble 


Fig. 6 is a braze lap and saw section divided 
to show two conditions—good and bad. J 
points to a lap as it will appear under the mag- 
nifying glass after being ground. The spots 
can not be seen with the naked eye, but the 
lap will appear to be covered with a shiny glaze. 
Many filers consider this glaze harmless and 
braze such laps without dressing with the file. 
They have more or less success but, to avoid 
trouble with brazes, it is best to file the glaze 
lightly until the metal seems soft, which indi- 
cates that all the glaze has been remedied. K 
shows a section of a lap with slight ridges made 
in the lap by draw filing. This method of pre- 
paring the lap offers better gripping surface 
for the solder and is strongly recommended. 
The marks should not be deep. 


Prepared Fluxes Give the Best Results 


Brazing fluxes play an important part in 
making brazes. They make steel hard or soft, 
kill steel or put life back into it. The writer 
considers that the old borax and acid flux pro- 
duces the softest braze, and retempering the 
saw must follow such a braze, with its guess- 
work at obtaining the right temper. There are 
many kinds of braze fluxes on the market, sold 
by most saw manufacturers and mill supply 
houses. As a rule these all are better than the 
old fluxes, and it is advisable to purchase the 
prepared flux, as the recipes are held secret 
by the owners, 


‘‘Fry Water’’ Heat; Braze Softer Than Saw 


The writer gets the proper temper in brazes 
by simply removing the brazing irons when they 
will fry only feebly water that is sprinkled on. 
After the irons are removed, a cloth, made wet 
either by water or oil, is quickly applied to 
both sides. This will produce a slight ‘‘steam’’ 
on the braze, indicating that the irons were re- 
moved at the correct heat. A test with a file 
on the braze and on the body of the saw near- 
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by will test the temper and show which is the 
harder—the body of the saw should have a 
trifle the highest temper. 

The inquirer asks further at what heat the 
iron should be when applied to the braze. Years 
ago the advice was to heat the irons to ‘‘ cherry 


red,’’ but this is entirely wrong. ihe irons 
should be just a few degrees under the burning 
point; that is, a light color when removed from 
the fire, as the contact with air instantly brings 
them right for heating the saw to a bright red. 
Saw steel will retemper itself better if the irons 


are removed as suggested in this article, which 
is better than risking other methods and possi- 
bly producing hardness. The inquirer might 
try soft brazes and hard ones. Also ne might 
profit by less saw strain on the mill, and less 
brazing tension. 




















ADJUST REDWOOD AND FIR MINIMA 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28.—Examiner 
P. F. Gault has submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a tentative report in 
Docket No. 13,184—Portland Traffic & Trans- 
portation Association et al. vs. Ann Arbor Rail- 
road Co. et al—recommending that the com- 
mission find carload minima on redwood tank 
and silo material in closed cars from Portland, 
Ore., to eastern destinations are not unreason- 
able, but are unduly prejudicial as compared 
with the flat carload minimum of 30,000 pounds 
on like traffic from certain California points, 
and order the carriers to remove the undue 
prejudice. 

The National Tank & Pipe Co., which manu- 
factures tanks and silos of fir and redwood 
of Portland, is the principal complainant. The 
examiner, after reviewing the 


ease, says in 
part: 
Defendants contend that the conditions sur- 


rounding transportation of this material from the 
two territories of origin are suflicient to justify 
this different treatment with respect to minimum 
weights. The only circumstances cited in support 
of this position is that under normal conditions 
there is a very heavy movement of lumber, con- 
sisting principally of fir and pine, from the north 
Pacific coast, whereas from California the lumber 
tonnage is relatively light, with the result that 
of the classes of equipment in which lumber is 
handled a preponderance of empty movement is 
westbound in the case of the North Pacifie coast, 
while it is eastbound in the case of California. It 
is stated that for this reason it is necessary for the 
carriers to handle their equipment under maximum 
load in the direction of the preponderance of the 
loaded movement, for which reason the carriers 
from the North Pacific coast have always main- 
tained higher minimum on lumber than applied 
from California, because from the latter territory 
they can afford to carry lighter loads in cars 
which would otherwise move empty to the East. 

A witness for the defendants admitted that, 
aside from the empty car movement mentioned, 
this material moves under similar conditions from 
Portland as it does from California points, and 
characterized the California minimum as too low. 
Defendants are apprehensive that, should the mini- 
mum on redwood tank and silo material be reduced, 
it would lead to a reduction on fir lumber minima, 
and perhaps to a general disruption of lumber car- 
load minima from the Northwest. 

So far as the matter of reasonableness is con- 
cerned, there is nothing in this record justifying 
a reduction of minima on redwood tank and silo 
material below that applicable to fir tank and silo 
material or fir lumber. Rough, green redwood 
weighs somewhat heavier than rough, green fir 
lumber, but the weight of fir lumber and red- 
wood lumber after being surfaced, manufactured 
into tanks and silos and prepared for shipment 


is stated to be the same. The tank and silo 
material will load substantially as heavily 


as lumber. 
difficulty in 


The record shows that complainant’s 
loading to the minima results from 
trade rather than transportation conditions. 

For these and other reasons the examiner 
recommends that the commission make the find- 
ing already indicated. 


WHO BENEFITS BY RATE REDUCTION? 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 28.—The National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association has 
been asked for an opinion as to who is entitled 
to the reduction in freight rates effective 
July 1 on orders entered before that date at a 
price delivered at a given point, where no 
specific rate was mentioned and no understand- 
ing was had as to who would benefit by the 
rate reduction. Secretary Schupner in reply- 
ing to the members states: 

An opinion must necessarily be based on the con- 
tract entered into at the time of sale. As the 
result of suggestions made by the association prior 
to the increase in freight rates most orders carried 


an explicit understanding that prices were based 
on the rates then existing, the buyer to pay any 
increase and likewise to benefit by any reduction 
accruing before shipment. In the adbsence of any 
such agreement in a contract calling for delivered 
prices, the buyer is not properly entitled to the 
freight reduction. When lumber is sold delivered, 
and nothing is said regarding increase or decrease 
in freight rates, the seller assumes the freight cost 
necessary to make delivery at the agreed upon 
destination, and while it has been stated that mem- 
bers should be willing to concede the freight rate 
reduction to their customers, such argument can 
only be considered as a matter of business policy. 
Under opposite conditions, when orders did not 
specifically cover the obligation for advances in 
freight rates, members as sellers, recognized their 
liability and assumed the freight rate increase, 
which, as a matter of fact, practically every cus- 
tomer insisted upon as a matter of contract. 

While some sellers may be in position to benefit 
by the freight rate reduction, the fact that the 
opportunity for lower transportation costs exists 
places a seller in position where he may now partly 
recoup for some unforeseen transportation charges 
necessarily assumed when freight rates advanced. 

This opinion is applicable only where lumber is 
sold delivered and in the absence of any under- 
standing regarding increase or decrease in freight 
rates. Where sales are made f.o.b. mill and the 
buyer pays the freight, he is, of course, entitled 
to all freight reductions. 


Secretary Schupner observes that there are 
some cases where a general statement of this 
character will not apply, and suggests that 
members in doubt as to their position on any 
particular case submit the file, and it will re- 
ceive individual attention and specific reply. 


HEARING ON PRIORITY ORDER 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28.—Frank Carna- 
han, eastern representative of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, today arranged 
for a hearing Thursday morning at 10 o’clock 
before Division 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at which hardwood producers on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Louis- 
ville & Nashville and Southern railroads will 
have an opportunity to tell the commission 
exactly how the embargoes resulting from 
Service Order 23, fixing priorities, are affecting 
the lumber industry. 

The southern hardwood men feel that some 
carriers have gone farther than necessary in 
placing embargoes on other traffic in order to 
comply with Order 23. 
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MIDWEST RATE CHANGE EXPLAINED 


PorTLAND, ORE. Aug. 26.—R. J. Knott, 
traffic manager of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has prepared the follow- 
ing digest of the effect of the new 59-cent 
rate: 


Supplement No. 13 to tariff 28-D and Supple- 
ment No. 21 to tariff 18-D, to become effective 
Sept. 11, equalizes the Omaha and St. Paul rates 
at 59 cents, which is an increase of 2% cents to 
St. Paul and a reduction of 3% cents to Omaha, 
and covers the following general change: 

In Iowa the 59-cent rate is confined to points 
on the extreme western boarder via the Chicago, 
surlington & Quincy from Hamburg to Council 
Bluffs; Chicago & Northwestern, Council Bluffs to 
Sioux City; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Sioux 
City to Grant Center; Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha, Sioux City to Sibley and points 


west on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha. 
California’s 59-cent rate extends further east, 


taking in the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific line, 
Council Bluffs to Sibley via Des Moines. These 
rates are brought about by intermediate applica- 
tion between Council Bluffs and LeMars via the 
Illinois Central; Sheldon via the Illinois Central 


and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Sibley via 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

In Minnesota the 59-cent blanket starts at 
Loerch, just east of Brainerd, on the Northern 
Pacific; Gregory, south of Little Falls, on the 
Northern Pacific; Albany, on the Great Northern, 
Brooten on the Soo; Cuba, just east of Cass Lake. 
on the Great Northern and Soo; Willmar, on the 
Great Northern; Granite Falls, on the Milwaukee ; 
Dawson, on the Minneapolis & St. Louis; Minne- 
sota, on the Chicago & Northwestern, but extends 
only to Marshall on the Chicago and Northwestern 
and covers the portion east of the above points to 
Wisconsin boundary north of Hastings, Minn. ; 
thence via the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha to Bigelow, Minn., and with exception of 
points on the Chicago & Northwestern and Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis, which are higher than 59 
cents, covers the entire southwestern Minnesota. 
In Southeastern Minnesota rates grade immediately 
from 59 cents to 68% cents, the Chicago rate. 
West of the above territory in northwestern Minne- 
sota the rates are changed but little. 

In Nebraska Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Bill- 
ings to Denver thru Crawford, Alliance, Sidney 
and Sterling, reduced from 45% cents to 43 cents. 

Union Pacific as far east as Colton, and branch 
line between Broadwater and Yoder, reduced to 43 
cents. 

Chicago & Northwestern, 
Springs increased to 59 cents. 

On Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Alliance east, 
rates grade from 43 cents to 59 cents reaching 59 
cents at Thedford. 

On Union Pacific, Colton east, grades, Colton 43 
cents; to North Platte 55% cents; Keith 59 cents. 

On Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Sterling line 
east, grades, from Venango 51 cents to 59 cents 
at Somerset; and, on Brush line east, grades from 
Sanborn, 53 cents, to Holdrege and Carter, 59 
cents. 

Nearly all points in Nebraska reduced with the 
59-cent blanket covering the center and eastern 
portion of Nebraska. 

Anoka, on the Chicago & Northwestern, 60% 
cents, the only point in Nebraska higher than 59 
cents. 

As near as can be ascertained the equalization 
affects about 80 percent of the territory involved, 
with reductions ranging from 2% to 3% cents; 
and about 20 percent, with increases of about 2% 
cents; restores the Denver rate of 43 cents via the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy from Crawford to 
Denver and points west therof; and at the same 
time reduces rates in Colorado and Kansas east 
of those points on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincey and Union Pacific about 3% cents. 


Merriman to Hay 


ORDERS IN LUMBER CASES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned for hearing 
Sept. 16, before the Mississippi Railroad Com- 
mission, Jackson, Miss., Finance Docket No. 
2,478—In re Edward Hines Yellow Pine 
Trustees. 


The commission has issued an order in 
Docket No. 13,956—Chickasaw Lumber Co. 
versus Director General, as agent Central of 
Georgia Railway Co. et al——providing that L. L. 
Shertzer and R. W. Watlington, of Demopolis, 
Ala., may make depositions concerning the 
issues involved, before (Mrs.) Dora W. Laird, 
notary public, at the general offices of com- 
plainant, Demopolis. 


THE ONTARIO PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT is to 
have a commissioner of forests, who will be a 
general supervisor of provincial forests. . The 
matter is said to have been taken up by the gov- 
ernment with one or two forestry experts and 
it is proposed to appoint an experienced forestry 
engineer, if one can be found who will take the 
position at the salary offered. 


THE MOOTED QUESTION whether single or mar- 
ried men are the best workers is answered by 
the Department of Agriculture with figures show- 
ing that for farm work the married man is most 
in demand. ° 
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Sept. 7-8—-Northern Logging Congress, Pfister Ho- 
tel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Sept. 7-9—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich. Annual, 


23-28—National Association of Cost Account- 
ants, Atiantic City, N. J. Third international 
cost conference. 


Oct. 25-27—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual. 


Oct. 25-28—Pacific Logging Congress, Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Nov. 8-10—-Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Semiannual. 

Nov. 15-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 


23-25—-Western Planing Mill and Woodwork- 
ing Congress, Palace Hotel, San Francsco, 
Calif. 
Jan. 24-25—Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Mount Royal Hotel, Quebec, P. Q. 


ASSOCIATED COOPERS’ SEMIANNUAL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—Secretary Charles 
G. Hirt, of the Associated Cooperage Industries 
of America, this city, announces that the semi- 
annual meeting will be held at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, on Nov. 8, 9 and 10. 


WOODWORKING CONGRESS ANNOUNCED 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 26.—Local and 
California interests are showing great interest 
in the Western Planing Mill and Woodworking 
Congress, which is to be held in the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Nov. 23, 24, 25. The 
San Francisco Planing Mill Owners’ Associa- 
tion has notified C. D. Le Master, temporary 
president of the congress, that it will cooperate 
with him thru a committee of members. J. M. 
White, general manager of the Weed Lumber 
Co., has promised to attend with W. H. King. 
The support of the manufacturing interests 
generally is assured. A good attendance from 
all over the Pacific coast is expected. San 
Francisco committees will see that the dele- 
gates are well entertained. 


NORTHERN LOGGING CONGRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 28.—Secretary 
Roy V. Norbeck, of the Northern Logging 
Congress, this city, announces that the annual 
meeting of the organization will be held in 
Milwaukee, Wis., at the Pfister Hotel, on Sept. 
7 and 8. While the program has not been com- 
pleted as yet a number of topics and speakers 
thereon have been selected as follows: 

“Coédperation,” by H. S. Gilkey, Minneapolis, 
president of the Minnesota Loggers’ Association ; 
“How to Reduce Logging Accidents,” by Al. Kroes, 
Wausau, Wis., director of safety education for the 
Employers’ Mutual Liability Insurance Co. ; ‘‘Safety 
in the Woods” (speaker to be selected) ; “Fire Pre- 
vention,” by C. L. Harrington, Madison, Wis., 
commissioner State Conservation Commission ; 
“Electric Power for Logging Camps,” by H. W. 
Prior, Dayton, Ohio, assistant sales manager, west- 
ern division, Deleo Light Co. 

These talks will be followed by moving 
pictures of Holt ‘‘Caterpillars’’ and Clyde 
track machines in action and by the election 
of officers and reports of the various commit- 
tees. 


Sept. 


Nov. 


Association, 
Annual, 


CANADIAN LUMBERMEN’S 1923 DATE 


Orrawa, OnT., Aug. 28.—Preliminary an- 
nouncement has been made by Secretary Frank 
Hawkins, this city, that the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association will hold its 1923 annual 
convention at the Mount Royal Hotel, Quebec, 
P. Q., on Jan. 24 and 25. 


TO ASSIST FORESTRY COMMITTEE 


NEw OrLEANS, La., Aug. 28.—Albert R. 
Israel, publicity manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, along with his other duties, has 
been assigned to assist the association’s forestry 
committee in its work, according to announce- 
ment made by Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes. 
The committee is engaged in collecting com- 
prehensive information and data relative to the 
most practical and feasible practices in lumber 
manufacturing that will be most conducive to 
promotion of forestry, ascertaining particular 
conditions in each southern State bearing upon 


the subject, and endeavoring to determine the 
needs in each of the States with respect 
to securing effective codperation among lum- 
bermen, the public and Governmental agencies, 
and also to determine what are the essential 
features of legislation needed in the States to 
bring about reforestation of cut-over and de- 
nuded areas, in a manner that would be satis- 
factory to all interests affected. Mr. Israel 
will assist the committee in collecting and com- 
piling information of this character for the 
use of the forestry committee and of those 
interested in forestry, and will visit various 
States in connection with this work. 

The personnel of the association’s forestry 
committee at present includes: 

Alabama—John L. Kaul, Birmingham, 


man; Edward A. Hauss, Century, Fla.; 
Vredenburgh, Vredenburgh, Ala. 


Arkansas—-A, Trieschmann, Crossett ; A. B. Cook, 
Malvern; C. J. Mansfield, Warren. 


Georgia—R. P. Richardson, Waycross; 
Hamilton, Live Oak, Fla. 


Florida—-M. J. Scanlon, LEKastport; J. C. 
O’Rourke, Springdale; M, L. Fleishel, Jacksonville. 


Louisiana—R. M. Hallowell, Elizabeth; Henry 
Kh. Hardtner, Urania; J. H. Kurth, jr., Kurthwood. 

Mississippi—S. E. Moreton, Brookhaven; F. G. 
Wisner, Laurel; H. L. White, Columbia. 

Oklahoma—D. V. Dierks, Kansas City, Mo. 

Texas—-F. H. Farwell. Orange; R. W. Wier, 
Houston; E. L. Kurth, Keltys. 


OPPOSES GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, Aug. 28.—Referring to pub- 
lication recently of an article conveying the 
impression that the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute approved a Federal inspection service, 
Landon C. Bell, chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee of the institute, has written a letter, in 
which he says: ‘‘ The Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute is opposed to a Federal, national or 
governmentally controlled or supervised inspec- 
tion service,’’ and adds that ‘‘ while it matters 
little what my own personal views are, I may 
add that I personally am equally opposed. I am 
not aware that any branch of the lumber in- 
dustry favors an inspection service of that 
character.’’ 

The statement makes very clear the fact that 
the Institute does not favor a Federal inspection 
service nor that any tribunal set up as final 
arbiter of disputes for all regional manu- 
facturers’ associations should be governmentally 
controlled, federalized or nationalized in any 
sense. 
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TO CONFER ON FORESTRY WORK 


MontTcoMERY, ALA., Aug. 28.—Representa- 
tives of the Southern Pine Association who 
have been active of recent years in forestry 
conservation work in various parts of the South, 
will attend a State-wide conference to be held 
at Montgomery Sept. 13 and 14, at which time 
plans will be discussed relative to seeking re- 
forestry legislation when the Alabama legis- 
lature convenes next January. The Pine asso- 
ciation has been carrying its forestry conserva- 
tion campaign into the individual States of the 
district with the codperation of the lumber and 
naval stores interests in the States affected. 


NEW DUTIES FOR FORMER SNARK 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 29.—E. D. Tennant, 
for four years secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo 
and previously Snark of the Universe, and who 
recently has been elected acting secretary of 
the California Lumbermen’s Association, will 
report for his new duties at San Francisco 
about the middle of September. Mr. Tennant 
will remain here with his family until he de- 
parts to attend the annual meeting of Hoo- 
Hoo in Detroit. After the Annual he will 
proceed to California. The California Lumber- 
men’s Association is composed of representa- 
tive retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers of 
that State. 


FACTORS IN FOREST CONSERVATION 


KEENE, N. H., Aug. 30.—In an interesting 
address on the progress in forestry delivered at 
the annual meeting here today of the Society 
for the Protection of New Hampshire For- 
ests, R. S. Kellogg, of New York City, secre- 
tary of the News Print Service Bureau and 
chairman of the national forestry program com- 
mittee, said that the last two years have seen 
notable progress in public appreciation of the 
necessity for making the timber lands of the 
United States continuously productive, and 
tangible results are being steadily achieved 
upon the basis of Federal leadership and co- 
operation with the States. Mr. Kellogg stated 
that the problem of the country’s timber su 
ply is a many sided one, the magnitude of 
being so great as to require the utmost prac- 
tical efforts of the States and of the national 
Government for years to come in order that the 
400,000,000 acres of potential forest land may 
permanently yield the quantity and variety of 
products required for a nation at present num- 
bering 110,000,000 people. 

Mr. Kellogg cited the following as the four 
cardinal points in any adequate program of for 
est conservation: 

First—Fire prevention which is an absolutely 
essential requirement for the protection of the ex- 
isting supply of mature timber and of the young 
growth which will furnish the timber of a few 
years hence. No other forestry measure, however 
desirable, can be carried out until protection from 
fire is assured. 

Second—Forest planting upon a greatly enlarged 
scale is necessary, in order to restore millions of 
acres of barren land to productivity. 

Third—Forest research and investigation must 
be maintained and enlarged, so that we may deter- 
mine the best methods of reproducing the most 
valuable species and the most economical means 
of utilizing all species. 

Fourth—Purchases of forest land by the na- 
tional Government, by the States and municipali- 
ties must be continued until our nucleus of na- 
tional forests originally created by the withdrawal 
of public lands from entry or sale is brought up 
to a total of publicly owned forests, comprising 
not less than 35 or 40 percent of our total forest 
area. This is necessary not only for the prote 
of watersheds but also to furnish the backbone and 
reserve of the nation’s timber supply, for only 
thru publicly owned forests will it be possible to 
grow an adequate amount of the larger sizes and 
older timber which must always be an essential 
part of our supply. 

Mr. Kellogg said that the States are re- 
sponding splendidly to the demands of the situ- 
ation, and while much has yet to be done 
progress is being made. 


STATEMENT OF INSTITUTE’S AIMS 


With a view to answering numerous inquiries 
as to the aims and policy of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute received from manu- 
facturers, consumers, trade publications and 
other sourees, the chairman of the institute’s 
press and publicity committee, has prepared a 
somewhat lengthy article entitled, ‘‘An Author- 
itative Statement of What It Is; What Its 
Policies and Purposes Are; What It Is Doing 
and the Reasons Therefor. Who Will Be the 
Beneficiaries of Its Accomplishments. Why 
Manufacturers and Consumers Should Support, 
and the Public Approve, What It Is Under- 
taking.’’ 

The article starts out by stating that the 
institute is national in scope in respect to 
membership, which comprises only actual pro- 
ducing manufacturers of hardwood (or cypress) 
lumber or forest products, and that the present 
membership represents a production capacity of 
more than one-third—very nearly one-half—of 
the total hardwood lumber production of the 
United States. The objects and purpose of 
the institute are next set forth, followed by 
a statement of the services to be rendered 
the producing manufacturer thru the various 
activities of the institute. The primary object 
of grading and inspection rules and the useful 
purposes they serve are next described. Then 
comes an explanation of the subjects of stand- 
ardization and simplification and suggestions 
as to the possibilities in the plan of intelligent, 
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seientific grade formulation. The last three 
subjects touched upon are the inspection serv- 
ice and the sales code of the institute, and 
the scientific survey of production possibilities 
already under way. 

Anyone desiring to get a line on the activities 
and purposes of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute can not do better than secure a copy 
of the article mentioned above, which can be 
obtained by writing S. F. D. Meffley, assistant 
secretary, Gunther Building, 1020 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION ELECTS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—J. F. Houlihan, 
traffic manager of the Hafner Manufacturing 
Co., was elected president, and J. W. Demeke, 
traffic manager of the Gideon-Anderson Co., 
secretary and treasurer of the Lumber Reship- 
ping Yards Traffic Association at its annual 
meeting at the Warwick Hotel last Thursday 
evening. The association was formed several 
years ago, and its principal work has been 
the successful fight for the establishment of 
transit rates for lumber reshippers in St. Louis. 
The association will direct its efforts this year 
largely to obtaining the transit privilege on 
west Coast products thru the St. Louis gate- 
way. ©. E. Brashear, traffic manager for 
Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. and William H. 
Hann, traffic manager for the Boeckeler Lum- 
ber Co. are the retiring president and secre- 
tary and treasurer respectively. The associa- 
tion is planning to give an outing for its mem- 
bers soon. 


@aeaaeaeaaaaanas 


AGREED ON UNIFORM FLOORING 


(CROWN Point, IND., Aug. 28.—A resolution, 
adopted by the directors of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana and requesting 
manufacturers of lumber to make more uniform 
matching of flooring was recently referred to 
the Southern Pine Association, of New Orleans, 
and C. D. Root, secretary of the Indiana re- 
tailers, has received from J. E. Rhodes, seere- 
tary-manager of the Southern Pine Association, 
a letter advising that this request was referred 
to the grading committee of the Southern Pine 
Association and that as a result, with the ap- 
proval of the grading committee, a letter has 
been sent out to its subscribers, as follows: 


The board of directors of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana has adopted a 
resolution asking lumber manufacturers to adopt 
a more uniform method of manufacturing flooring, 
and requesting that the Southern Pine Association 
eall the attention of its subscribers to the subject. 
It is claimed by the retailer$ that many manufac- 
turers do not dress their flooring two sides; some 
make scratch back while sdme surface two sides, 
and others centermatch. It is also claimed that 
sufficient care is not taken to produce flooring in 
exact sizes, subjecting the dealers to confusion 
when having to contend with mismatched flooring 
purchased from different mills. 

Our records show that the majority of subscrib- 
ers to the Southern Pine Association manufacture 
fNooring in conformity with the standard matching 
specified by the association grading rules, many 
dressing flooring two sides, but it is true that 
there is a considerable difference in the manner 
in which the reverse side from the grade face is 
worked, some mills scratching the back to indicate 
that it is not the face, while others hollow-back 
the stock, and some manufacture flooring with 
rough back. ‘The resolution of the Indiana Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association is therefore com- 
municated, as requested. In the interest of stand 
ardization and conformity, the grading committee 
recommends that subscribers surface flooring on 
both sides and make it standard match. 


It will be noted from the above that the 
Southern Pine Association recommends that its 
subseribers surface flooring on both sides and 
make it standard match. Mr. Root, other officers 
and members of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Indiana were highly gratified at 
this action of the southern pine manufacturers. 


GIVES VIEWS ON COAST CONDITIONS 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Aug. 28.—C. V. McCreight, 
of Ricks-McCreight Lumber Co., this city, and 
general chairman of the membership commit- 
tee of the.National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, has just returned from a visit of 
several weeks to his company’s mill connections 
on the west Coast and the Inland Empire. At 
the suggestion of the National Wholesale asso- 
ciation, Mr. MeCreight also took occasion to 
call on many of the association’s members in 


the West, and he did some effective missionary 
work among a number who are considering 
affiliating with it. It is stated that the increas- 
ing volume of lumber moved from that section 
into the central and eastern territory has re- 
sulted in a substantial growth of the associa- 
tion’s membership in the West. 

In summarizing conditions as he found them 
in his travels, Mr. McCreight stated that prac- 
tically every mill had heavy order files. Busi- 
ness is generally good on the west Coast, to 
say nothing of the development of business to 
Japan and China, which he understood is im- 
proving every day. An interesting feature 
which he noted was that the shipments of lum- 
ber from the west Coast to the Atlantic sea- 
board is very heavy and increasing. He said 
there was a shortage of logs and cars, which 
will mean that manufacturers will go into the 
fall and winter with abnormally small stocks 
of lumber. Badly broken assortments make 
it difficult to take care of orders on hand. Mr. 


McCreight cites one manufacturer who nor- 
mally carries 60,000,000 to 100,000,000 feet 
and now has less than 4,000,000 feet on hand, 
saying that this situation is true of most mills, 
except, of course, on a smaller scale, accord- 
ing to their production. In the California 
white pine section Mr. McCreight found stocks 
low and badly broken. The fires in Washing- 
ton and Oregon have so reduced the production 
of logs that many mills are forced to close 
down, some having such heavy order files that 
new business will not be considered for the 
present. Mills tributary to the sections of 
Idaho and Washington in which fires raged for 
several weeks are particularly handicapped, be- 
cause their men are needed in the woods to fight 
fires and mill operations have been suspended. 
Naturally, the railroad strike has had a serious 
effect, continued Mr. McCreight, cars being so 
searce that it is almost impossible to ship east, 
in some instances equipment being absolutely 
unavailable and shipments refused. 





Millwork Manufacturers’ Quarterly 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Aug. 26—The Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion held its third quarterly meeting here Aug. 
16, 17 and 18, at the Whittle Springs Hotel, 
the attendance being good and the meeting a 
big success. 

D. M. Rose, of D. M. Rose & Co., of Knox- 
ville, welcomed the association to the city, and 
then introduced E. N. Farris, manager of the 
Knoxville Board of Commerce, who handed 
over the keys and invited everybody to use 
them. * President P. F. Conway, W. P. Me- 
Broom, and Secretary Harman responded. 

W. E. Tylander, of Fort Pierce, Fla., made 
an excellent address on ‘‘Team Work in 
Business. ’’ 

R. F. Graf, of R. F. Graf & Son, architects 
of Knoxville, talked on ‘‘The Architect,’’ 
bringing out many good points as to how the 
architects and millworkers could help and be 
useful to each other. 

D. M. Rose, of Knoxville, followed ex- 
piaining how his firm made and sold oak floor- 
ing. 

Two other speakers being delayed in arriv- 
ing, all the active members were called upon 
for three minute reports of conditions and 
suggestions, from which it seemed that prac- 
tically each had about all the orders he could 
handle, with bright prospects for the remainder 
of the year. 

During the afternoon the delegates were 
entertained by the local factories with an 
automobile ride around the city, to the Country 
Club, and a visit to the plant of D. M. Rose 
& Co. 

Parson Simpkin arrived late that afternoon, 
and with Senior Hoo-Hoo M. M. Elledge, of 
Corinth, Miss., and Vicegerent Snark Malcolm 
Miller, of Knoxville, Tenn., with a big bunch 
of old cats, pulled off a fine concatenation with 
eleven kittens. The parson made a very elo- 
quent, persuasive, and convincing speech, his 
address being the real hit of the convention. 

Following the concatenation most everyone 
put on his bathing suit and made for the pool. 
Then the Spider Club got into action and during 
the early morning hours broke up with the 
awarding of prizes and a midnight salute to 
Tarantulas, the king of them all. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


At the Thursday morning session reports 
were made by the president, the chairman of 
board of directors, the secretary, and stand- 
ing committees. The legislative committee was 
instructed to give further study to the national 
sales tax proposition and make report. The 
secretary was instructed to confer with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America on the subject of strikes, for the 
purpose of securing statistics and general in- 
formation for publication. 

Henry Berends, of the Riverside Lumber 
Co., of Knoxville, by request, made a talk on 
cost accounting, explaining the method used 
by his company and the good results obtained. 


W. P. Flint, of Chicago, seeretary of the 
Millwork Cost Bureau, followed with an 
analysis of the bureau’s system and its opera- 
tions, showing the results gained and possible 
advantages in store for all who beeame more 
sure about their costs. 

New members elected were as_ follows: 
Anadalusia Manufacturing Co., Andalusia, 
Ala.; Shand Builders Supply Co., Columbia, 
S. C.; W. H. Lane, Baton Rouge, La.; and 
the Bright-Brooks Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga. 

The secretary was instructed to call on the 
ethics committee to write special letters to all 
members urging them to make replies to all 
questionaires sent them by the association, ex- 
plaining the advantages and necessity of 
having statistical information on file in the 
office. : 

W. E. Farnam brought a message from the 
Southern Pine Association, expressing the re- 
grets of Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes at his 
inability to be present, and saying that the 
association would be glad to cooperate with 
the millwork men on blue stain eradication, 
ship grades, standardization, or anything else 
having a tendency to uplift or bring about 
betterment. 

W. E. Tylander, T. W. Baxter, and A. S. 
Parker, were appointed on a special committee 
for new catalog and official grades. 

President Conway read sixteen letters re- 
ceived by the secretary from non-member con- 
cerns located outside of the association terri- 
tory, all complimentary and expressing appre- 
ciation of the work of the association. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Following the action of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, the following 
resolution was adopted: 


Our belief in the truth in advertising movements, 
backed by honesty in every department of market- 
ing, grows stronger daily. 

Having an abiding faith in the principles of our 
forefathers, and in the soundness of our great re- 
sources, we assert our faith also in the future 
great prosperity of the home-loving people of all 
nations. 

In the name of better business, we pledge our- 
selves to foster a spirit of confidence and cheerful- 
ness; we promise a deeper courtesy, a greater will- 
ingness to serve. 

We believe that home building is the cornerstone 
of prosperity. We must, therefore, stand shoulder 
to shoulder in the development of the community 
spirit. We must realize that we most truly help 
ourselves when we help our neighbors. 

Let us compete in service. This is the truest 
cobperation. Let us but emulate, not envy. Let 
us build up, not tear down. Let us take pride in 
our calling. Let us be boosters. 

We are convinced that simple sincerity in ap- 
proaching the public and scrupulous honesty in all 
dealings with the middleman will make business 


better tomorrow. 


Resolutions were also passed endorsing the 
stand in the railway strike of President Fair- 
fax Harrison, of the Southern Railway; ex- 
tending thanks to F. H. Gray for his presenta- 
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$90,000,000 FEET — 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


The first unit of one of the largest 
undeveloped tracts of Yellow 
Pine in the United States. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIll the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down and 
all the live timber marked or designated for 
cutting on an area embracing about 67,400 
acres in Twp. 15 S., Ranges 29, 30 and 31 E., 
Twp. 16 S., Ranges 29, 30, 31 and 32 E., and 
Twp. 17 S., Ranges 29, 30, and 31 E., W. M., 
Silvies River watershed, Malheur National 
Forest, Oregon, estimated to be 770,000,000 
feet B. M., more or less, of western yellow 
pine and 120,000,000 feet B. M., more or less, 
of Douglas fir, western larch, white fir, 
lodgepole pine and other species of timber. 
The cutting of other species than western 
yellow pine to be optional with the pur- 
chaser. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, ae oe M for western yellow pine and 
$0.50 per for other species. Rates to be 
readjusted April 1, 1928, and at three year 
intervals thereafter. 


DEPOSIT.—$25,000 must be deposited with each 
bid to be applied on the purchase price, re- 
funded, or retained in part as liquidated 
damages, according to conditions of sale. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including February 15, 
1923. 


The right to reject any and all bids reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest 
Supervisor, John Day, Oregon. 











r 
Wanted: 


Position for 


Farm 
MANAGER 


In-as-much as we are selling our farm 
in small plots, we want to secure a 
position for our farm manager. He 
has made good with us; is single, 
American, and highly successful, clean 
and honest (Maple Farms). 


Address him, jieRMAN FRANZEN, 
b- AKRON (Lancaster Co.) PA. 





) 





Ready for 


Immediate Loading: 


No. 2 Clear & Better Fir Rough— 


2cars 2x6 to I2inch—8 to 20° 
l car 5-4x6to 12 “ 8 to 20’ 
l car 6-4x6 to 12 ‘* 8 to 20’ 


No.2 & Better Clear Cedar Rough— 
1x6 to 12 inch—8 to 20° 


2 cars 


Let us have your inquiries for anything 
in Edge Grain Fir or Cedar. Also Clear 
Hemlock. Write or wire our expense. 


Brunswick Lumber Co., Ltd. 


, 810 Dominion Building, Vancouver, B.C. 











tion of a silver-mounted gavel and salted 
peanuts; expressing hope for the speedy re- 
covery of A. 8. Parker, of High Point, N. C.; 
and thanking the Knoxville hosts for their 
splendid hospitality. 

The entire party as guests of the local fac- 
tories, proceeded by automobile on a drive 
thru the country on Thursday afternoon, stops 
being made at the big sawmill plant of Bab- 
cock Lumber Co., and the Aluminum Co. ot 
America, The party proceeded on up the 
mountain along the trail to Montvale Springs, 
which is conducted by the Pflanze Bros., mem- 
bers of the association. Those arriving early 
joined in a game of horse shoes, which was 
won by C. C. Campbell, southern salesman for 
the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. At 7:00 p. m. 
supper was served to a queen’s taste. W. P. 
Flint, of Chicago, being present with his bride, 
a wedding cake was served in their honor. 

Returning to Knoxville, the party reached 
the Whittle Springs Hotel about 10:30 p. m. 
Immediately following the Spider Club held 
another session, completing the web at 1:00 
a. m., after having initiated a number of 
victims into the secrets of the order. 

The golf tournament was played on each 
morning and afternoon, partly on the hotel 
grounds and partly at the country club links. 
W. E. Tylander, of Fort Pierce, Fla., being the 
best player, won most of the honors. 

The party broke up Friday night after a 
ride up the mountains to Elkmont, on a visit 
to the Appalachian Club. This trip was made 
as guests of the Knoxville factories. 

The next meeting, which is the annual, will 
be held in Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 15, 16 and 17, 
to which all members of the Millwork Cost 
Bureau will be invited. 
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CONSUMER QUESTIONNAIRE REPORTS 


From the general offices of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association in Chicago Sec- 
retary Frank F. Fish this week sent out two 
announcements of general interest, as follows: 


Over one thousand letters received by the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association from con- 
sumers of hardwood lumber in practically every 
division of the trade, and covering all sections of 
the United States and Canada, refute decisively 
the imputations of “widespread dishonesty and in- 
efficiency’ placed upon the hardwood lumber in- 
dustry by certain southern hardwood manufacturers 
in their proposal to inaugurate a “scientific” sys- 
tem of inspection and to set up guaranties of cor- 
rect delivery in conjunction with the so called 
Hoover standardization plan. 

The consumers of hardwood lumber reveal a 
total lack of appreciation of the handicap under 
which they are supposed to be laboring because 
of the present system of national inspection and 
express a strange willingness to continue doing 
business under this inspection with its bonded 
guaranty. If they feel the need of any other, or 
more substantial and perfect guaranty of the de- 
livery of what they purchase, they fail to disclose 
it in their letters. 

These letters were received in response to a 
questionnaire sent to 3,000 consumers of hardwood 
by the National Hardwood Lumber Association as 
follows: 


1. Are you familiar with the system for hard- 
wood grading and measurement maintained by this 
association known as national inspection? 

Do you make purchases based upon that form 
of inspection? If so, have the results derived there- 
from been satisfactory to you as a consumer of 
hardwood lumber? 

3. Is it in your judgment desirable to abandon 
existing grade names and existing standards of 
quality and to replace them with new grade names 
and new standards of quality? 

4, Are you in favor of having your lumber pur- 
chases submitted to the inspection of a bureau 
directed by governmental authority? Or do you 
believe that such administration and control should 
remain within the hardwood industry which prop- 
erly includes the producer, distributer and con- 
sumer of hardwood lumber. 


Ninety-seven percent of the replies received ex- 
press satisfaction with national inspection and 
positively disclaim any desire to renounce it for a 
new and untried system under the dominance of 
the Federal Government, however cleverly that 
dominance might be disguised. Additional replies 
to this questionnaire are being received daily at 
the executive office of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association and the entire file is open to any- 
one who may be sufficiently interested to call and 
examine it. 





So much false and misleading propaganda has 
gone out regarding the make-up of the member- 


ship of this association that a questionnaire was 
sent out to all members to determine the exact 
percentage of the membership who were manufac- 
turers of hardwood lumber. Replies have been re- 
ceived from 1,268 members, and of this number 
683 are manufacturers of hardwood lumber own- 
ing and operating mills and 585 may be classed as 
wholesale distributers. 

Many of our members operate several mills and 
the actual number of sawmills owned and operated 
as tabulated from the 1,268 replies received is 985, 
with 100 members still to be heard from. 

It is a well known fact by those informed that 
the classifications in the mercantile agencies are 
hurriedly and often carelessly compiled and these 
reliable figures obtained first hand, absolutely ac- 
curate and uptodate, prove conclusively that the 
affidavit being circulated from Columbus, Ohio, 
which would indicate that this association is con- 
trolled by jobbers, is misleading in the extreme 
and not in conformity with the facts, 


APPROVES ROADS’ SENIORITY STAND 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Aug. 28.—After_sub- 
mitting to and securing the approval of Presi- 
dent J. E. Graves, Secretary E. C. Harrell, of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association has 
sent a telegram to President Harding thru 
Senator Cummings, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Senators Fletcher and 
Trammell, of Florida, Underwood and _ Heflin, 
of Alabama, Harris and Watson, of Georgia, 
and Williams and Harrison, of Mississippi, and 
to all congressmen of these four States, as 
follows: 

This association, representing one hundred and 
fifty manufacturers of lumber in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Florida, desires to record 
with the administration its unqualified and hearty 
approval of the position taken by transportation 
lines in their controversy with striking shop craft 
over the matter of restoration of seniority. For 
carriers to violate pledges and to break faith with 
loyal employees is unjust, inexcusable and fruitful 
of constant future discord and demoralization. Fur- 
ther, we protest against Federal Government as- 
suming control of transportation lines either indi- 
vidually or collectively, feeling that present condi- 
tion in transportation is direct result of previous 
Federal operation, and carriers should be accorded 
Government’s full protection against lawless inter- 
ference with railroad operation. 

Secretary Harrell has sent out a copy of this 
telegram to all the members of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association and has urged 
them to endeavor to have boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce and other city organiza- 
tions in their communities send similar tele- 
grams. 


DISCUSSES MAHOGANY CONDITIONS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 29.—The New Or- 
leans Lumbermen’s Club at its weekly luncheon 
today heard a very interesting address by 
Thomas Gordon, local superintendent of the 
International Mahogany & Trading Corpora- 
tion, on timber conditions on the West African 
coast and in Central America. Mr. Gordon 
spent some time in both districts and declared 
in effect that Central America had it all over 
the West African district in all respects. 

Taking up the West African coast first, he 
said that conditions were very primitive, cli- 
mate being the chief obstacle to development. 
White men alone could do the developing and 
on the average could stand the climate only 
about eighteen months. What little lumber was 
used for local construction purposes was mostly 
imported, the principal export timber being 
mahogany, brought out and loaded aboard ship 
under great difficulties. The mahogany trees 
grew far apart, as a rule. Concessions were 
granted in units of 100 square miles. Felling, 
cutting and hauling the logs is done by hand 
labor, gangs of natives being employed under 
headmen. Most of the rivers are navigable 
only during the rainy season, so that long waits 
were necessary even after the logs were brought 
to the river banks. The coast was surf-bound, 
and while vessels drawing eighteen feet could 
enter some of the river mouths in the rainy 
season, much of the timber was hauled out to 
ships a mile or so offshore, by surf boats 
manned by natives. The forests contained other 
valuable hardwoods, but they would not float 
and were hard to market, European dealers 
fighting shy of them as a rule. 

He found conditions much better in Central 
America, praising its climate and pronouncing 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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Organized Activities of Lumbermen 


NEW CLUB SECRETARY TAKES HOLD 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Aug. 26.—C. W. Culver re- 
turns this week to the Metropolitan Club as 
executive secretary, succeeding Frank F. Rouse, 
who lately tendered his resignation to engage 
in other business. Mr. Culver, who was execu- 
tive secretary of the Metropolitan Lumber- 
men’s Club, and later first secretary of the 
reorganized Metropolitan Club, reénters the 
work with the fullest support and codperation 
of the trustees. The headquarters will be com- 
pletely renovated and redecorated, and in all 
probability additional space will soon be pro- 
vided. 


TO AID TAX REDUCTION CAMPAIGN 


TACOMA, WASH., Aug. 26.—The moral and 
financial support of the lumbermen and timber 
owners of Tacoma was asked for the campaign 
now being conducted by the State Federation 
of Taxpayers for a Statewide reduction of taxes 
by the coming session of the legislature, in an 
address given before the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club at the regular meeting this week by Victor 
H. Beckman, former secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and special 
representative of the taxpayers league. Mr. 
Beckman in his address told of many specific 
instances of the waste of the taxpayers’ money 
thru lack of codrdination in the State offices 
and pointed out many economies that could be 
effected by a reorganization of the present 
school and road systems. 

Mr. Beckman asked that the Tacoma lumber- 
men subscribe $2,500 toward the fund now be- 
ing raised in the State to carry this fight to 
the legislature and to educate the public to 
the necessity for the revision of the taxation 
system. 


After some discussion W. Yale Henry, vice 
president of the Clear Fir Lumber Co., moved 
that the matter be referred to the county tax- 
payers’ association which recently named a 
committee to investigate the same problem. As 


two prominent lumbermen, Everett G. Griggs, 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., and W. L. McCormick, treasurer of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., are members of this 
committee, it was decided to ask the commit- 
tee for a recommendation before taking action 
on Mr. Beckman’s request. 


President A. H. Landram then suggested that 
a general scheme for publicity for the Tacoma 
lumber industry be worked out. On the mo- 
tion of Ernest Dolge, president of Ernest 
Dolge (Inc.), it was decided to name a com- 
mittee of which Mr. Landram is to be chair- 
man, to work out such a plan and present it 
to the club. Mr. Landram announced he would 
name the other members of the committee after 
discussing the matter with the individual mem- 
bers of the club. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL FIRM’S OUTING 


WISCONSIN Rapips, WIs., Aug. 28.—The Kel- 
logg Bros. Lumber Co., which operates yards in 
this city and surrounding territory, held its an- 
nual picnic recently at Sherlock farm, three 
miles east of Hancock on Fish Lake, with ap- 
proximately one hundred people, comprising 
officials and employees of the company, in at- 
tendance. The picnickers brought their own 
lunch, the Kellogg company furnishing ice 
cream, lemonade and other soft drinks. After 
the food had been consumed all assembled in a 
grand march led by Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Kellogg, 
the march ending in the formation of a circle, 
at which time the names of those present were 
recorded. Various races were indulged in dur- 
ing the afternoon, and those who did not care 
to participate in such strenuous exercise found 
diversion in boating, fishing and bathing. The 
program also included a baseball game. A 
feature of the outing was a tug-of-war between 
the lower yard and upper yard managers, which 
resulted in a win for the latter. The outing 
was voted the most successful in the history of 
the company. 





More Cats Led to the Catnip Bed 


BLACK CAT WINS SIXTY-SIX 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Aug. 28.—A highly suc- 
cessful Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held here 
Aug. 26, at which thirty-two kittens were initi- 
ated and thirty-four old cats reinstated. It was 
afterward announced by Rex H. Browne that 
plans were under way to form a Hoo-Hoo 
luncheon elub which shall meet twice a month 
in the Hoo-Hoo cafe of Beaumont’s new 
$1,000,000 hotel. Despite heavy rain, the kit- 
tens, chained together, were paraded thru the 
streets to the hall where the initiation was 
held. This ceremony was staged in good form. 
A banquet followed, at which the genial 
‘*Andy’’ Kaulbach was toastmaster. Ben S. 
Woodhead welcomed the guests in his usual 
happy manner and then introduced the speaker 
of the evening, Parson Simpkin. By vote, 
the concatenation was made u memorial to the 
late J. Frank Keith, well known lumberman 
and beloved Beaumont citizen, and it was espe- 
cially fitting that his son, W. Carrol Keith, 
should have been elected as one of the officers 
for the initiatory ceremonies. Mr. Browne had 
the able assistance of Ben S. Woodhead, W. C. 
Keith, and P. P. Butler. The officers were: 


Snark, Rex H. Browne; Senior Hoo-Hoo, W. A. 
Nichols; Junior Hoo-Hoo, H. B. Oxford; Bojum, 
P. P. Butler; Scrivenoter, Parson Simpkin; Jab- 
berwock, J. D. Birdwell; Custocatian, C. H. 
Stevens : Arcanoper, W. C. Keith; Gurdon, S. 8. 
Solinsky. 


The following thirty-two candidates were 
initiated : 


R. J. Gauntlett, F. L. Doucette, R. L. Dunn, 
J. F. Cruse, A. T. Wright, R. S. Masterson, C. G. 
Cryer, R. S. Barber, A. K. Johnson, B. F. Mitchell, 
R. D. Naylor, J. A. Robinson, J. M. Westbrook, 
W. O. McKinnon, H. H. Perry, P. F. Thomas, C. M. 


Mobry, N. D. Fevis, W. J. Moore, G. W. Cheesman, 
E. C. Bracken, A. J. Halliday, H. H. Howell, F. B. 
Chambers, R. B. Cozart, C. A. Pedige, T. H. Kelly, 


B. C. McDonaugh, J. B. Channing, P. C. Collier, 
E. M. McKenzie and A. L. Marek. 
Many visitors were present from Lake 


Charles and other Louisiana and Texas points, 
including James G. Simpson, of Lake Charles, 
Supreme Jabberwock, and J. W. Callahan, of 
Egan, La., life member No. 2 of the order. 


SEVEN NEW MEMBERS JOIN HOO-HOO 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 26.—a concatenation 
of the Tacoma chapter of Hoo-Hoo was held 
at the Tacoma Hotel on Aug. 23, at which seven 
new members were initiated. Most of the 
new members were candidates who had been 
unable to attend the big initiation held here 
early in the month. The meeting was attended 
by most of the members of the Lumbermen’s 
Club and was held immediately following the 
regular weekly meeting of that organization. 

Everett G. Griggs, Snark of the Universe, and 
Donald H. Clark, Vicegerent, conducted the 
ceremonies. 

Those initiated into the order were John Buf- 
felen, president of the Buffelen Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co.; Robert L. Reedy, Free- 
man A. Hobart and Richard G. Glanville, of 
the Wheeler-Osgood Co.; John E. Manley, of 
the Manley-Moore Lumber Co.; E. 8. Brown- 
field of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. and 
H. D. Dowling, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN news 
representative. Laiaheietiiealdiaiie 

In AtToona, Pa., the superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction introduced a course called ‘hu- 
man behavior,’’ which deals with manners, mor- 
als and civies and patriotism. 
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A Brand to 


Tie to— 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 

s or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shi hingles and Posts. 








Manufacturers of and dealersin Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Tiesand HemlockTan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut rn Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock * x, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 














Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 
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REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, Ses ! 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
a Lumber, Siding Collies, Flooring, 

Doors, Blinds, Window rames, Mouldings 
a aoe Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


17 Northern 
Hardwoods 


The Best Produced—We have it 
Maple, Elm, Birch and Basswood 


VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
Main Office, IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 
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Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F.H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


38 titney Bank Bids. NEW ORLEANS 











SAFE, RELIABLE 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 


at a few cents an acre 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 
Old Town, Maine Davidson Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Largest Cruising House in Americ 


Constructs Storage Plant on Jersey Shore 


New York, Aug. 28.—Ichabod T. Williams 
& Sons, wholesale and retail dealers in hard- 
woods and one of the oldest, 1f not the oldest, 
concerns of the kind in this country, have made 
a revolutionary move in the location of their 
new storage yard. The site of seventy acres 
is located at Chrome, N. J., and was chosen 
after I. T. Williams, the president, had in- 
spected properties in New Orleans, Norfolk 
and other seaport towns in the South and East. 

It is considered noteworthy that the com- 
pany, after much research, finally selected the 
Jersey site and, as Mr. Williams stated, the 
property is ideally suited to the firm’s busi- 
ness needs. The company was forced to seek 
new quarters for its storage yards when the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad took over the firm’s 
holdings in Staten Island, which had been held 
for twenty-seven years, for wharves and a rail- 
road yard. 

In the world of lumber, Staten Island is al- 
most synonymous with Ichabod T. Williams & 
Sons, and that this highly reputable firm has 
decided after a remarkably successful career 
to remove to the Jersey shore doubtless will 
result in other moves of like character. 


Starts Work on Storage and Mill Building 


On the very day that the deed of sale for 
the Jersey property was signed, Williams & 
Sons began the work of constructing a plant 
that will in every way fulfill its needs and that 
will be modern to the last degree. 

A number of brick buildings already on the 
site will be remodelled and utilized for storage 
properties. Work on a large planing mill has 
been started. Facilities will be installed for 
getting out veneers of every description in the 
most approved manner. The company’s big 
veneer. slicer, the first in this country to cut 
16-foot veneers, which is now installed in the 
Staten Island plant, will be put in operation in 
Jersey as soon as building for this machinery 
is completed. 


To Unload Vessels Into World’s Largest Pond 


Construction of the largest log pond in the 
entire world is also contemplated as a feature 
of the Jersey plant. Much of the delay in se- 
Jecting a site was occasioned by inability to 
find «a body of water exactly suited to pond 
purposes, The basin in Jersey will be so built 
as to accommodate vessels three abreast on each 
side. The logs will be dumped directly by 
cranes into the water. It is not amiss to state 
here that these vessels will bring the finest 
hardwoods obtainable from all parts of the 
world. 

The Williams company is fortunate in that 
the railroad has permitted it to use its own time 
in abandoning the Staten Island property. Ac- 
cordingly there is no occasion to rush the Jer- 
sey improvements and they will be carried out 
to fulfill plans and specifications in every re- 
spect. Already the railroad has occupied a 
small part of the Staten Island site for piers, 
but this will not interfere with or inconvenience 
the Williams company. 


Will Handle Foreign and Domestic Hardwoods 


The New Jersey site is situated near Eliza- 
beth, on the old property of the Bethlehem 
Shiploading Co. Here the Williams company 
will establish its main storage yard for mahog- 
any and other valuable foreign woods.  Dis- 
tinet from other activities, there will be a large 
domestic hardwood yard as a center for the 
distribution of lumber in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. Here, railroad facilities supplement auto 
trucks for deliveries over an extensive area. 

In the last few years a tremendous demand 
has sprung up in New York and New Jersey 
for dry kiln lumber, so modern dry kilns will be 
installed on a far more extensive scale than 
was ever attempted by the company at its old 
plant, which has been slightly inadequate in 
the last year in this particular. 

At the site in Staten Island, between Tom- 
kinsville and Stapleton, the water has a depth 
of thirty feet, where tramp steamers of a 
draught from twenty-three to twenty-eight feet 


were easily accommodated. At Chrome, the 
water will be still deeper and larger vessels 
will be used in bringing in immense cargoes. 
The Jersey plant will be the headquarters for 
both retail and wholesale business in hard- 
woods. 


Fourth Generation in Control; Founded in 1838 


The Manhattan office of Ichabod T. Wil- 
liams & Sons is located on Eleventh Avenue 
and covers the entire block from Twenty-fifth 
to Twenty-sixth streets. The firm has been 
established in this immediate vicinity since 
1838. Its first office building was situated 
directly across the avenue from the present 
location and that site, too, was abandoned only 
to make way for the city’s waterfront. 


T. R. Williams is the fourth one of the fam- 
ily that has controlled the business and the 
fourth generation of the family that has en- 
gaged consecutively in the lumber business in 
New York. 


T. R. Williams, a junior member of the firm, 
is of the fourth generation of the Williamses in 
the lumber business in New York, his father, 
Thomas Williams, being the senior member. 
Thomas Williams’s father was Ichabod T. Wil- 
liams, who was of the second generation and 
who gave his name to the firm. Ichabod T. 
Williams was the first president of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association. 

Wherever lumbermen were congregated in 
his day, Ichabod T. Williams was very likely to 
be present. He was widely known and greatly 
beloved and was instrumental in placing the 
lumber business in New York City on the high- 
est plane. Thomas Williams, eldest son of 
Ichabod, is the only one of several brothers now 
with the firm. 


City Deliveries from Skyscraper Storage 


It is interesting here to note that in con- 
nection with the office in Eleventh Avenue 
there is conducted a marvelous yard, which en- 
ables the company to deliver hardwoods of every 
variety at short notice to the trade in the very 
heart of New York City. The office building, 
occupied solely by the company, is a ‘‘sky- 
scraper in lumber,’’ being about twelve stories 
tall. Every floor is stacked to capacity with 
the most valuable woods owned by the firm, 
particularly veneers. 


Has Rare Samples of Choice Foreign Woods 


The office itself is emblazoned with samples 
of the choicest and finest grades of veneers 
gleaned from tropical forests. Samples of ma- 
hogany and walnut veneers, recently received, 
were displayed for the especial benefit of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN news _ representative. 
One sample of mahogany in particular, ob- 
tained in a recent shipment, was declared by a 
member of the firm to be ‘‘one in one hundred 
thousand. ’’ 


He explained that the tree from which this 
sample was carved was utilized almost to the 
tips of its smallest bough. He described it as 
the finest specimen of mahogany that the com- 
pany had ever received. As he was displaying 
it, other members of the office force quit their 
tasks to enjoy with the correspondent the 
marvels of this gem of the tropics. 

The lumber yard adjoining the ‘‘skyscrap- 
er’’ is different from any other in the city, in 
that its contents are so carefully protected in 
every way from the elements and all deteriorat- 
ing agencies that it presents the appearance of 
absolute security. 


TO CONDUCT BUSINESS UNDER TRUSTEESHIP 


JAcKSON, Miss., Aug. 28.—The Finkbine 
Lumber Co. has sent out the following an- 
nouncement: 


The corporate charter of the Finkbine Lumber 
Co. having terminated, the business in the future 
will be conducted under a trusteeship. There will 
be no change in the general management and 
method of doing business. The same policy will 
be pursued under the trusteeship as was pursued 
by the corporation. 
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RETURNS FROM TRIP; ADDS FOURTH MILL 


Houston, TsEx., Aug. 28.—Thomas W. Blake, 
president of the Thomas W. Blake Lumber Co., 
this city, arrived home a few days ago from a 
month’s vacation spent with his wife and son 
in the mountains of New Mexico. It was Mr. 
Blake’s first vacation since he left college some 
’steen years ago, and one of the best he ever 
hopes to have. They roughed it for a month 
in the Pecos Mountains at the head of the 
Pecos River, near Glorietta, N. M., where the 
elevation runs as high as 13,800 feet. The fish- 
ing was fine and Mr. Blake held his own as a 
fly caster. 

‘*T was particularly impressed with the tim- 
ber in these mountains,’’ said Mr. Blake. ‘‘ The 
forest reserve holds here a great body of won- 
derful spruce timber, large bodied, tall and 
clear. The air is always bracing in the Pecos 
Mountains and the atmosphere is so clear that 
one may see at times for a distance of 150 
miles, ’? 

Mr. Blake’s business did not suffer during 
his absence. July shipments were heavy and 
August will prove almost a record breaking 
month. Movement of lumber west of the 
Mississippi up to this date has been little af- 
fected by the railroad strike. 

Mr. Blake announces that his company has 
secured the exclusive sale of the output of the 
Crow-Fountain Lumber Co., of Kountze, Tex., 
amounting to nearly 50,000 feet a day of long- 
leaf pine lumber. This makes a total of four 
southern pine mills whose exclusive output is 
handled by the Thomas W. Blake Lumber Co. 


PUTS LIFE EXPERIENCE INTO NEW MILL 


GraypurG, Tex., Aug. 26—The new double 
band mill of the William Graydon Hardwood 
Co., of Grayburg, is nearing completion, one 
side of which is scheduled to turn over within 
the next thirty days, according to announce- 
ment of Mr. Graydon. The site of the new 
mill is just to the west of the old circular mill 
of the company, which is continuing to oper- 
ate every day at full capacity. 

William Graydon came to Grayburg about 
five years ago after cutting out at Delhi, La., 
where he operated a hardwood dimension mill. 
Mr. Graydon is a-dimension specialist well 
known to wagon stock consumers and other 
users of high grade oak, hickory and ash dimen- 
sion stock. However, the depression which fol- 
lowed the war caused him to make more lum- 
ber and less dimension stock and his future 
operations will find him doing a larger busi- 
ness in both branches. 

Associated with Mr. Graydon are the follow- 
ing well known lumbermen of eastern Texas, 
as officers of the company: President, J. W. 
Reynolds, of Houston; vice president, W. P. 
Wallace; secretary, T. F. Cruse. Mr. Graydon 
is treasurer and general manager. 

With Mr. Graydon, as assistant general man- 
ager and superintendent of operations, is C. D. 
Craighead, an experienced operator from the 
cypress and hardwood regions of Louisiana. 
He built the mill at Port Barre, La., now the 
Port Barre Lumber Co., and also operated for 
a number of years at Patterson, La. He was 
also manager of the Pelican Lumber Co., at 
Mounds, La., for a period. 


Veteran Builder’s Last Job 


Construction of the new band mills of the 
William Graydon Hardwood Co. is in the hands 
of D. L. Montgomery, of Lake Charles, La., 
probably the dean of mill builders in the coun- 
try today. Mr. Montgomery is seventy-one 
years old and as active as many men twenty 
years younger. He is a product of the Wis- 
consin woods, where he went into sawmill life 
in 1874, at Colby, Wis., as a block setter. He 
made good so well that in a year and a half 
he was in charge of the mill and finished the 
cut. 

Mr. Montgomery built his first mill for Pot- 
ter & Ferguson Bros. at Colby, and his next 
for White Bros., six miles out of Colby. Then 
he went to Medford, Wis., as a sawyer. Follow- 
ing this he built a mill ‘at Bayfield, Wis., and 
ran it for six years. Washburn, Wis., was his 
next job, where he rebuilt one mill "and ran 


it for a time and then built a mill for J. C. 
Maxwell and later enlarged it for C. C. Thomp- 
son. In 1892 he rebuilt a mill at Phillips, 
Wis., for the John R. Davis Lumber Co. and 
ran it for a year or more. Later he built a mill 
for Mr. Davis at Rib Lake, Wis.,-and then he 
went back to Washburn to remodel the A. A. 
Bigelow mill where he remained for four years. 

Mr. Montgomery then came south to Pleas- 
antville, Tenn., and built a mill there for J. E. 
Evans. His next job in the South was at 
Whaleyville, Va., for the E. E. Jackson Lum- 
ber Co., of Baltimore, Md. Then the Camp 
Manufacturing Co., of Arringdale, Va., called 
him to build one of the first plants of this 
still prominent lumber concern. Mr. Montgom- 
ery then came to Louisiana, in 1902, and ran 
the mill of Lock, Moore & Co. for three years. 
He purchased a little farm near Lake Charles 
and has made this his home since. After leav- 
ing Lock, Moore & Co. he built the mill at 
Milvid, Tex., now one of the J. N. West Lum- 
ber Co. units, 

Mr. Montgomery then forsook his trade and 
went on the road selling sawmill machinery 
for the Wilkin-Challoner Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., 
remaining at this job for eight years. He 
remained at home during the early years of the 
war in Europe but got back into harness as a 
mill builder when the Keith Lumber Co., of 
Beaumont, Tex., called him to build its double 
band mill at Voth, Tex. 

The job at Grayburg will be his last one and 
one of his best, says Mr. Montgomery. He will 
retire to his little farm near Lake Charles and 
enjoy the companionship of his faithful wife 
and be happy in the reflection of a long life 
well spent during the great development of 
America’s timber resources in which he has 
played no mean part. 


BUILDS MILL TO CUT SOUTH’S FINEST PINE 


BURNSIDE, Miss., Aug. 28.—A new plant 
has recently been erected here by the J. M. 
Griffin Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Blodgett, Miss. Announcement is made that the 
new sawmill started operations Aug. 24. 
Everything is running smoothly, and the com- 
pany expects to have the entire plant operating 
by Sept. 1. J. M. Griffin is one of the most 
successful operators in the South and his new 
mill is conceded to be a model in design and 
economy of operation. This mill will operate 
in the large tract of the famous Blodgett tim- 
ber that was purchased by Mr. Griffin some time 
ago. This includes some of the finest pine 
timber remaining in the South, and Mr. Griffin 
will make a specialty of catering to railroads 
and other large users of high class timbers, in 
addition to caring for the yard trade. 


CELEBRATES SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


New Haven, Conn., Aug. 28.—Bearing the 
same name as it did at the time of its incor- 
poration seventy-years ago, the DeForest & 
Hotchkiss Lumber Co., the oldest surviving 
lumber firm in this city, celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary on Aug. 18. The business was 
founded Aug. 18, 1847, by Andrew W. De- 
Forest and Justus Hotchkiss. The Hotchkiss 
interests were bought by Mr. DeForest in 1885, 
who at that time was also serving as presi- 
dent of the National Tradesmen’s Bank and 
president of the New Haven Gas & Light Co. 
On the death of Mr. DeForest, the business was 
carried on by his two sons, Charles 8. and 
Eugene, who are actively engaged in the busi- 
ness, the former being president and the latter 
vice president. Josiah G. Venter in 1906 bought 
an interest in the firm, and since that time has 
been director and treasurer. Albert Seibold, 
of West Haven, has been secretary and a 
director since 1906. These four constitute the 
officers and directors of the firm. 


As a memorial of its seventy-five years in 
business and in order that its customers may 
obtain the best possible service, a new steel and 
concrete woodworking mill has just been com- 
pleted. This mill is equipped with individual 
motor driven machines and a pair of Sturtevant 
dry kilns to properly cure the large stocks of 
mahogany, cherry, maple, oak and other hard- 
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Ralph Lane Lumber Company | 





7 Water Street, Tribune Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK CITY 
| Oak Douglas Fir 
' Yellow Pine Spruce 
N. GC. Pine Red Cedar 
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BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘“Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’? at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss, 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisber, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


EasternT ennessee 
cawdret T-Tardwoods 
White and Western Pine 


West Coast Products 
N.C. Pine and Yellow Pine 


Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1216 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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woods which are always kept on hand. Every 
precaution has been taken in selecting the saf- 
est equipment for the operators regardless of 
cost. A push button controls the starting and 
stopping of the machines. Charles Merrill, who 
has had long experience in millwork, is in 
charge. 

One remarkable fact connected with the De- 
Forest & Hotchkiss company is that during its 
seventy-five years of existence it has been con- 
trolled by the same family, has conducted its 
business on the same street and has always 
dealt in lumber, both wholesale and retail. The 
firm has always operated under a very conserva- 
tive policy, its aim has always been to really 
serve its customers and the public in general 
to the very best of its ability, and to practice 
old fashioned ideals of square dealing in the 
conduct of its business. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE UP AGAIN 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 29.—Lumber interests 
in Wisconsin are being apprised of the fact that 
a new organization is being perfected in the 
State to work for the enactment of an unem- 
ployment insurance law at the next session of 
the legislature. The State federation of labor 
in its recent convention in Oshkosh endorsed 
the movement as embodied in the bill drafted 
by Dr. John R. Commons and which was in- 
troduced in the legislature in 1921. The Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association and 
other lumber and _ industrial organizations 
helped defeat the measure at that time. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK’S REPORT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—The monthly re- 
port on general business conditions in Federal 
Reserve district No. 8, issued by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis, states that the 
heavy movement of lumber during the spring 
and early summer, which was about 50 percent 
larger than that of the corresponding period a 
year ago, declined heavily in July and early 
August as a result of disorganized transporta- 
tion service. The report continues: 

Inability to ship any considerable portion of 
their current production, tho accumulated orders 
are still heavy, makes extensive shutdowns of 
southern pine mills imminent. The heavy curtail- 
ment of supplies from manufacturing centers has 
stimulated the upward tendency of the market. 
With demand now largely dependent on transit 
cars, immediate shipments at premium and on 
stocks at distributing centers, still further price 
advances are indicated. Buying of yard stock is 
active and in increasing volume; only the railroad 
trade is quiet. Hardwood and cypress are season- 
ally quiet, with buyers apparently not at all dis- 
turbed by the prospective shortage of supplies. 
Many factories consuming hardwoods have _ suf- 
ficient reserves on hand to carry them well thru 
this year and are willing to take chances with the 
railroad situation. 

The same report says that July sales of the 
eleven reporting manufacturing furniture in- 
terests were 6 to 18 percent larger than for 
July, 1921, and 6 percent less to 8 percent 
larger than in June this year. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE REPORTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 28.—President 
Harding’s conference on unemployment late 
last week announced that the long expected 
report on unemployment and business cycles, 
prepared by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research (Inec.), of New York, is now in the 
hands of the committee on the business cycle. 

A score of experts has been working on this 
report for six months. It contains a summary 
of practical experience in meeting the regularly 
recurring business depressions and their attend- 
ant unemployment with which the country has 
been so often confronted in the past. 

The committee on the business cycle, on the 
basis of the report, has begun to draw up recom- 
mendations for mitigating the severity of the 
business cycle and for a tentative program 
toward carrying them into effect. 

It consists of Owen D. Young, chairman; 
Joseph H. Defrees, Matthew Woll, Clarence 
Mott Wooley, Miss Mary Van Kleeck, and 
Edward Eyre Hunt. The committee will act on 
the final draft of these recommendations at a 
Chicago meeting, Oct. 2, in the hope of giving 


to business a working basis for codperation. On 
Dec. 1 the report is to be published, with an 
introduction by Secretary of Commerce Hoover. 

Mr. Hunt, in addition to the announcement by 
the President’s conference, said: 

I believe that this report will provide a basis on 
which American business may deal successfully 
with the evils of periodical depressions, and their 
burden of unemployment and_ business failures. 
So far we have had the finest kind of codperation 
from industry and commerce and the committee 
feels certain that with this support continued the 
country will yet see a solution of the very serious 
problem of periodic booms and slumps. 
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NEW SAWMILL MANUFACTURING PLANT 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 29.—A new sawmill 
machinery plant together with a flour mill 
machinery department is planned by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. of this city, it 
was learned today. Plans call for the complete 
abandonment and disposition of the Reliance 
works in this city. Ground will be broken soon 
for a large addition to the West Allis works 
to house the two departments. Seventy thou- 
sand square feet will be added to the factory 
space area of the Allis-Chalmers company by 
the addition of the new departments, expected 
to be completed Jan. 1, officials stated. 

Located at Clinton and Florida streets and 
National avenue, the old Reliance works repre- 
sent the original manufacturing group of the 
former E. P. Allis company which has been 
developed into the present great Allis-Chalmers 
industry. The Reliance works have been placed 
on the market by the company and several 
offers are already under consideration. Re- 
moval of the machinery and equipment to West 
Allis will be gradually made as the new building 
at the main works is in the closing stages of 
completion. 

A one story brick and steel building, 175 
by 400 feet will house the sawmill machinery 
department and the flour mill machinery sec- 
tion of the works. To concentrate production 
and obviate the expense and lost motion of con- 
ducting a separate plant at a distance from the 
main works is the chief purport of the change. 
Modern facilities will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the sawmill department with quick 
access to all production departments as well 
as the shipping and general transportation 
facilities of the big West Allis works. 


RELATIVE DURABILITY OF NATIVE WOODS 


The Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., has recently concluded a series of tests 
to determine the relative amount of durability 
or resistance to decay of untreated native woods. 
In announcing the results, the laboratory states 
that there are not sufficient records in exist- 
ence on some of the woods for the findings to 
be conclusive, but inasmuch as the figures are 
based upon the most complete data obtainable, 
they will be helpful. The accompanying table 
lists this durability which is expressed in per- 
cent and not in years: 

RELATIVE DURABILITY (RESISTANCE TO 
DECAY) OF UNTREATED WOODS 
Durability of Commercial White Oak Taken as 


Percent 
. Conifers 
Cedar, eastern red 
RSUMIDOP) | o:0:0:6.0-0:0:0:8 150-200 Pine, pitch sugar... 45- 55 
edar, southern Pine, shortleaf...... 60- 80 
MING. Gace vas -100 Pine, So. yellow 
Cedar, other species.125-175 Co aaa -100 
Cypres3, bald ...... 125-175 Pine, western white 65- 80 
Douglas fir (dense). 75-100 Pine, white ........ 70- 90 
Douglas fir (ave. mill Pine, western yel- 
‘| oe ree 75- 85 low, pond loblolly, 
Fir (the true firs).. 25- 35 IGGGEPOIE ..6:06:000 - 
PROMRIOCE,. 650):0:0035% 35- 55 Redwood ...... yaleere 125-175 
Larch, western..... 75- 85 Spruce, Engelmann, 
le | ee eee 35- 45 red, Sitka, white. 35- 50 
Pine, lfongleaf, slash by) re 75- 85 
CODE) 6600s svde -100 Yew, Pacific (west- 
Pine, Norway ...... 45- 60 SS eer 170+ 
Hardwoods 
De eter cy GO- TD  FRICKOFY cccvccesces 0- 55 
BE iiinseeiannere 25- 35 Locust, black .. 150-250 
Basswood .......+- 30- 40 Locust, honey ..... 80-100 
SS Er 40- 50 Magnolia, evergreen 40- 50 
err cS 2 eee 40- 50 
BUtterOut cccvievccs 50- 70 Mulberry, red.......150-200 
Pe 125-175 Oaks, red oak group 40- 50 
OCHOSETBUE 6.50:6:6:0:0 0:00: 100-120 Oaks, white oak 
Cottonwood ........ 30- 40 BOD 66:0 seve bee 100 
Elder, pale ........ 25- 85 Oak, chestnut ..... 70- 90 
Elm, cork (rock), Osage orange ...... 200-300 
CT eee - 75 Poplar, yellow ..... 40- 55 
Ba, WHC ae occsce 50- 70 Sycamore .......0.. 35- 45 
um, black, cotton Walnut, black ..... 100-120 
(tupelo) ..ccccecs DO WE Fie cos vencesne 80- 40 
| eer 65- 75 
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Our Forest Problems 





While sentiment and the practical side of 
necessity join in demanding the adoption of a 
forest conservation policy, yet the complexities 
involving different localities, different varieties, 
different uses, different ownerships and differ- 
ing financial interests are so far flung and so 
often conflicting that no policy, national, State, 
or individual can meet and satisfy all needs and 
all just personal interests. 

Sentiment has different points of view. One 
person looks upon a tree as monarch of the 
vegetable kingdom, ranking in relative impor- 
tance with whales and elephants in the animal 
kingdom. To others the tree gives shade and 
acts as a wind breaker in time of storms. Others 
view it as background coloring for a landscape. 
Then comes science, taking an interest in botani- 
eal classifications, noting varieties as carefully 
and much to the same purpose as with ante- 
diluvian fossils, giving the greater importance 
to the rarest varieties regardless of utility value. 
Sentiment would preserve forests for senti- 
ment’s sake, much as it will protect labor while 
demanding better service at lower wages. 


Financial Burden Forces Rapid Cutting 


Practical utility is the most discriminating 
force both in destroying and preserving forests. 
First, practical utility demanded use of the 
soil which an overburden of choicest timber 
denied to use. Then came the value of the 
timber itself, with its real value becoming more 
evident with its vanishing supply being empha- 
sized by rising costs; yet, as a visihle supply 
has always been in evidence, the price has 
given more concern than the quantity which lay 
back of the market supply. To the user of 
timber, statistics on stumpage and acreage have 
been as comprehensible as the speed of light 
or the distance to some star. The supply being 
there if the price could be obtained only tended 
to narrow the point of view of those who knew 
more of timber by its color and grain than 
of its appearance and quantity in growing trees. 
The necessity to use emphasized the necessity 
of maintaining a supply, but necessity alone 
can not point out ways and means. 

Then comes the financial side of our forest 
problem, and this is very personal and often 
quite local, with the point of view centering in 
a local supply and a possible profit to manage- 
ment and business investment. To the holding 
‘owner of timber the profit is in a constantly 
rising price of timber products. To the real 
lumberman the profit is in rapid depletion and 
quick conversion of stumpage values, since the 
overhead costs of carrying stumpage values is a 
burden on his mill and logging investment. 
More clearly than others, financial interests see 
the necessity for forest conservation, for they 
are in closer contact with the standing supply 
and can better visualize its limitations. But, 
as at present, while the burden of conserving 
the timber supply rests upon financial interests, 
their greatest profits would come by a complete 
depletion of their forest holdings and a conver- 
sion of their dormant property values into active 
funds. That is one of the complexities of our 
forest problem. 


Timber Too Long Time a Crop for Individual 


Our timber supply involves more of personal, 
commercial, and national interests than the 
products of any other natural resource. Food, 
being a matter of a season, can be varied by 
production efforts when no restrictions are im- 
posed. Heat, light, and power are interchange- 
able in the terms of coal, oil, gas, and water 
power; with a possible unlimited supply of 
alcohol from a waste of tropical vegetation, and 
with a conservation of sun heat when all else 
has failed. But our timber supply is neither a 
deposit of ages in hidden places or the products 
of a season’s cultivation of the soil. Nor can 


it be enlarged by compounding other substances. 
It is a crop grown from the soil with much of 
its chemical properties drawn from the atmos- 
phere. 


As a crop it is too long-winded for any 
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single individual to plant and harvest and enjoy 
the profits thereof. As a family matter in en- 
tailed estates an ancestor may make provision 
for descendants without involving capitalized 
investments, but that is a matter better fitted 
to European customs than to American pro- 
cedure in business. They have failed over 
there while we are looking on and failing over 
here. 


Nation’s Is Sum of Single Problems 


To comprehend our timber problem one may 
start observation in the farmer’s woodlot, a 
purely local and personal interest, and pass on 
to a forest being lumbered off, and then into 
speculative holdings of future supplies, finally 
bringing up in Government forests. It will be 
much like starting a rabbit in a field back of 
the barn, following it over a hill down into a 
creek bottom, out into a forest where it turns 
to a deer, then into mountain valleys where 
the deer turns to elk, and on up to the snow 
line where you catch a vanishing view of a big 
horn sheep. Each and every part of it is simple 
to those in each environment who can see and 
know that a tree is just a tree. Then it be- 
comes complicated by localities, distances, quan- 
tities, lay of the land, freight service, labor 
conditions, varieties of timber, necessity in use, 
climatic conditions, capital investment and a 
question of how many years before it will be 
profitable to cut and sell; then add the saving 
of waste and conservation in cutting and re- 
forestation. The farmer who has a few good 
trees feels little concern, well knowing that an 
increase in size and price, with a ready market, 
provides a fair investment which can be de- 
pended on in a financial emergency. Then there 
is the sawmill man who needs logs for his mill; 
and the man who desires to unload a small 
tract which is inconvenient of access at the 
time; and the man who is logging off several 
years supply; and the man who is looking for 
a big investment; and the man who is holding a 
large tract which no price could buy. All con- 
sidered constitutes our timber problem and the 
complications which must be equalized and ad- 
justed in any policy of conservation and re- 
forestation. 


Must Regard Trees as Crop for Use 


While reforestation is a national problem, as 
broad as general agriculture, yet reforesting 
is a matter as local as a herd of cattle or a 
field of wheat. A national policy in timber con- 
servation must embrace far more than legisla- 
tive enactments and money appropriations for 
buying barren lands and planting trees. There 
must be a mental condition developed wich 
will demand that a useful tree be growing in 
every nook and corner where it will not inter- 
fere with anything more valuable than itself. 
And this mental condition must demand that 
every valuable tree be cut and put to use when 
it reaches a size fairly within the limit of full 
development. Another tree can be growing by 
its side to take its place, as with all vegetable 
and animal growths. Tree surgery is a science 
based upon sentiment rather than on practical 
procedure. Decaying trees should not be «l- 
lowed to exist, for they are diseased and birds 
and insects may carry their disease to other 
trees. If this is questioned let anyone go into 
a natural forest and closely observe the con- 
dition of the larger trees. With relatively the 
same variety of timber and soil conditions one 
tract of timber may show very little rot dis- 
ease while another tract is badly affected, so 
much so as to destroy half its lumber value. 
The sentiment surrounding the ‘‘ Beecher elm’’ 
at New Haven could prolong its existence but 
a few years while its disease was threatening 
to all other trees on the campus. No matter 
the variety of timber, or its lumber value, when- 
ever you find medium large trees affected wita 
any form of rot you will find it quite prevalent 
thruout the immediate surrounding timber. 
But this does not apply to trees of past maturity 
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which must fall in time to the decay of oge. 
Any old lumberman of northern white pine will 
remember how numerous ‘‘punky’’ trees were 
on some tracts and how few there were on other 
tracts. And it was shown in trees below lum- 
bering size as well as in larger trees. Don’t 
let sentiment preserve diseased trees. 


Should Plant Thrifty Trees; Space Plentiful 


To find room for valuable trees, let one go 
out thru any farming section and observe where 


_trees might stand without infringing growing 


crops. And, too, observe the worthless trees 
which are encumbering valuable spaces. While 
the average farmer is now demanding cows 
which will give milk to pay their keep, and hogs 
which will respond to feeding, his woodlot is 
breeding trees which have no value beyond a 
poor grade of fire wood. As fast as valuable 
timber can develop he will cut it out, as if 
dangerous, leaving the worthless to encumber the 
soil. Just as feeding low grade stock costs as 
much as feeding blooded stock, so does ground 
room for a worthless tree cost as muéh as for a 
valuable tree. And, too, the tree of greater 
value will grow nearly twice as fast as a di- 
seased tree of low vitality. 


Woodlots Should Grow Trees That Pay 


A fair consideration of the timber cut each 
year from the farm woodlots of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, southern Michi- 
gan and the western parts of Kentucky and 
Tennessee will show the importance of a forest 
policy to conserve and increase this supply of 
vanishing timber. And this policy must aim 
to plant trees in the minds of farm owners 
as well as in their woodlots. Our agricultural 
department has bred blooded stock into the 
minds of farmers until nearly every farmer has 
some registered animals, or which right be 
registered, to let him tell it. To review animal 
statistics of past years and compare with statis- 
tics of today will show such falling off in stock 
production, compared to increase of }.upula- 
tion to be fed, as to cause wonder that there 
is no apparent shortage of meat and milk. Yet 
the reason is simple. Animal statistics are an 
accounting of stock per head and not per 
pounds in weight. The better bred and better 
fed stock of today provides nearly double in 
weight of meat, and more than double in quan- 
tity and quality of milk per head, than stock 
of years ago, and so has maintained produc- 
tion while herds diminished. 


Sentimental Planting Is Labor Lost 


‘*Plant a Tree!’’ How often have we been 
advised to plant a tree by that irresponsible, 
spontaneous sentiment which is trying to fill the 
whole calendar with days set aside and dedi- 
cated to the doing of fool acts? Years ago it 
did seem that scientists would discover a bug 
to associate with everything in life, but people 
lost their interest in bugs. Now, a day, or a 
whole week, must be set aside for something as 
important as nursing blind mice. It is a beau- 
tiful sight to see a group of school children 
planting their trees under the direction of a 
teacher whose botany can distinguish between 
ohovate and globose buds and between reticulate 
and serrate leaves, but has no conception ot 
timher values or where certain varieties of trees 
should be planted. It is all ‘‘love’s labor 
lost.’? 


Concentrate on Sturdy and Useful Trees 


The forestry departments of our colleges are 
gradually nearing real forestry, but are yet 
far from it. Studying botany around the cam- 
pus and in city parks is about as much related 
to our timber needs as sled coasting on city 
streets is to winter logging on sleighs. Sup- 
pose our agricultural department had started 
in to benefit food production by installing a 
greenhouse containing all kinds of vegetation 
and a zoological park containing every known 
variety of animal life. Our most valuable 
timbers are hardy growing trees if given any 
kind of a chance, but like weeds in a cornfield, 
we find growing in every woodlot and park a 
worthless assortment of tree growth that can 
have no utility or commercial value. Look 
around over a city park and note the few sturdy 
white oak, hard or sugar maple, walnut and 


yellow poplar in comparison with the number 


of worthless and sickly varieties growing theré.” 
And, too, note the scientific efforts being madg.. 


to prolong the existence of some diseased weakly 
varieties. Assuming that these parks are being 
eared for under the supervision of forestry ex- 
perts and landscape gardeners, graduated from 
our college forestry departments, we may well 
question the value of such learning when applied 
to forestry in our timber needs. True, the 
ideal of a park is beauty and shade, but what 
trees can be more beautiful than our most valu- 
able hardwood timbers? For botanical variety 
as many others may be grown as will be neces- 
sary to accent variety, but the body of park 
timber should be of our best and most valuable 
varieties. The great parks of England are 
planned with the idea of timber values, and the 
national forestry policy is to promote timber 
growth by cutting out matured trees for their 
commercial value. 

Compare England’s oak with New Haven’s 
elm—not from point of beauty lines, but from 
the point of sordid utility values. A matured 
oak becomes a national asset. The Beecher elm 
became a city liability. Yet the picturesque 
grandeur of an oak is fully equal to that of an 
elm. Dogs are preferable to sheep as pets, but 
you can eat a sheep. 


Nation’s Mental Attitude Determines Policy 


Any national policy must have its founda- 
tion in national thinking. Frequently we read 
logical editorials, written by men who never 
cut a tree—even with George Washington’s 
hatchet—demanding a national forestry policy. 
They propose nothing but a policy. We now 
have a policy concerning forestry—to convert 
timber into cash—and it needs changing. It 
must be changed in the minds of the people be- 
fore it can be changed in forestry practice. 
As long as the public mind functions only in 
the term of forests it will not comprehend trees 
except in terms of shade in summer and leaves 
to be raked up in the fall. Trees in varieties 
and in utility values must be comprehended. It 
would be surprising to know the number of 
people to whom the word ‘‘oak’’ means only a 
quality in household furniture. A girl at school, 
much interested in geography, was surprised to 
learn that the back yard was a part of the 
earth’s surface. On the State house grounds 
of one of our middle States each tree has been 
classified and labeled in variety and habitat 
by some scientific botanist. Trees were there, 
under different labels, in which the writer 
could detect no visible difference, but a wide 
familiarity of timber values showed that their 
only value was just as mere trees. In time these 
trees will become matured to the point of nat- 
ural decay, turning to liabilities in the cost of 
their removal when other varieties, fully as 
ornamental, could be converted to a cash bal- 
ance and become a part of timber conserva- 
tion. A tree should be something more than 
just a mere tree. Just imagine a public park 
shedding a crop of walnuts for a series of years 
and then be able to shed a crop of walnut Jum- 
ber in time of a great national necessity, such 
as confronted us in 1917. Boys who had 
gathered walnuts from those trees could face 
an enemy charge with stronger hearts by know- 
ing the timber in their gunstocks. 

While public parks never can be an appre- 
ciable source of timber supply, the mere fact 
that only valuable timber is growing in our 
parks will give a greater appreciation of our 
timber supply. That valuable timbers are more 
hardy than many worthless varieties should re- 
duce park costs and provide some revenue when 
removal is advisable. 


Nature Rotates Varieties of Forest Crops 


In conversation with a United States senator 
and a scientific botanist, neither of whom ever 
had forest experience, the writer suggested that 
forest timber showed a tendency to natural crop 
rotation. They were discussing the possibility 
and necessity of reforesting what is known as 
the pine barrens of Michigan; they assuming 
that pine having been the forest crop removed 
it should be the natural crop in succession. The 
suggestion made was that on such thin soil the 
growth of pine had exhausted the chemical prop- 
erties necessary to pine reproduction; and as 
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the pine had left no vegetable mold, some rapid 
growing deciduous trees, like white poplar. 
might be of value in restoring the soil. But 
neither suggestion met with any favor; how- 
ever, the botanist admitted that crop rotation 
was very important in successful agriculture. 

Being forest born, with years of timber cruis- 
ing and lumbering experience in many States, 
I | Bae had opportunities for forest study with 
Nature on the job. Thruout all the northern 
States, and down to the pine belt of the South, 
there is abundant evidence of natural rotation 
of varieties in timber growths. This is shown 
by the matured trees on a certain tract being of 
one variety and the smaller growths being of 
another variety. Much of the finest pine of 
Michigan was of large timber standing among 
a hardwood growth of medium development, 
but generally thrifty, while old pine stubs and 
bottoms showed that a much heavier stand of 
pine had formerly composed the forest. Ma- 
tured trees of one variety and medium growth 
of another variety is a very common thing 
where mixed timber is the rule. In one in- 
stance a fair number of extra large pine, with 
numerous old bottoms, showed what once was, 
while a well matured forest of maple and beech 
made up the prevailing timber. But another 
timber change was developing in a growth of 
extra fine hemlock about right size for tie tim- 
ber. On a ridge of fine hemlock timber, vary- 
ing from tie timber size to large trees, the 
ground was scattered over with hearts of old red 
beech, as blackened as if by a fire and as dur- 
able as red cedar. These old hearts had lain 
so long as to be bedded in leaf mold, but they 
gave evidence of a heavy beech forest where 
hardly a beech tree was then standing in a 
heavy hemlock growth. A hardwood growth, 
with the exception of white oak and red beech 
hearts, can so completely pass away and be fol- 
lowed by another variety of timber that the only 
evidence of the change will be that the pre- 
vailing timber shows very few well matured 
trees. Near Vermontville, Mich., in a 300-acre 
tract of original hardwood forest, 10 acres had 
been girdled for clearing the land back in 1840. 
While the girdling had properly killed the tim- 
ber, it was not followed by clearing. In 1917, 
no distinction could be made in the timber 
standing on this ten acres and that of the 
original forest of which it was again an in- 
tegral part. In about seventy years this new 
forest growth had become an old forest. And 
it can reasonably be assumed that, with few 
exceptions, the trees which made up the old 
forest of 1840 had passed away in an unob- 
served manner and been replaced by a growth 
corresponding with that which was really new. 
While this timber has fairly continued in the 
same variety, it would have been easily possible 
for a different variety to have taken the place 
of the old during that number of years. This 
tract is known as the Barber Woods. 


Soil More Important to Species Than Climate 


These facts are mentioned because of a 
quite prevalent idea that certain timbers are 
indigenous to certain localities and are neces- 
sarily what should be propagated in reforesta- 
tion. It is the observation of the writer that 
soil conditions—especially whether loose and 
well drained or damp and solid—are more im- 
portant to certain varieties than location within 
a reasonable range of climate variations. Chest- 
nut timber is valuable and does well in second 
growths, but some have assumed that it is a 
high altitude timber; yet it grows naturally 
in good form along the Sound on the hills of 
Connecticut and on valley hillsides in the parks 
of Philadelphia; both of these localities being 
practically on the seaboard. Many attempts 
have been made thruout the middle West to 
introduce chestnut for lawn and shade trees, 
with a hope of bearing nuts, but failure was 
the usual result. While chestnuts have grown 
and spread as shade trees, their real nature 
appears to be that of a densely growing forest 
tree. This timber seems of a gregarious na- 
ture, growing well in dense stands. Its rapidity 
and density of growth, its long and clean trunks, 
its lightness in handling and wide range of 
utility should render it one of the most desir- 
able for reforesting in certain localities. That 
it is a failure as a shade tree or fence corner 


ornament should not be charged against it. 
About two quarts of chestnuts planted on a 
gravel bank in Michigan made a fine growth, 
and by being close together they developed the 
tendencies and semblance of forest trees. There 
appears no surface reason why chestnut can not 
be profitably grown on the hilly lands of south- 
ern Ohio and Indiana, and even on the high 
lands of Michigan between Cadillac and Petos- 
key, where pine and maple lands have been 
cut over and where the elevations are too great 
for profitable potato raising. 


Replant Farmer’s Mind to Valuable Varieties 


Extensive trips thruout Ohio and Indiana, in 
search for suitable bending timber, have shown 
an almost utter neglect of farm woodlots. 
‘¢Brushlots’’ is a more appropriate term, since 
no care is given to the few valuable trees 
which are contending with worthless growths in 
their efforts to be profitable to their careless 
landlords. And it seems somewhat out of order 
to find broad acres of well tilled fields and a 
back hill lot of worthless growth choking a few 
valuable white ash or hickory which will sell 
more readily, without effort on owner’s part, 
than his best cattle or grain crops. The trouble 
is that the farmer has planted his mind to corn, 
sown it to wheat and fenced the outer parts for 
stock pastures. What is necessary to timber cul- 
tivation is to replant the farmer’s mind so as to 
include valuable varieties and train it to de- 
stroy the worthless, as he does weeds in his 
cornfield. The northern farmer should enlarge 
his mind to include valuable timber, as the 
southern farmer has enlarged his mind to in- 
clude other crops than cotton. Nor need any- 
one imply that planting timber in a farmer’s 
mind will make him a blockhead any more 
than stock raising well planted in his mind will 
make him bullheaded. 


PEBEEEEEEAEBABEBAEA: 


SOUTHERN PINE MOVING TO CONEY ISLAND 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 28.—The lumber 
for Coney Island’s new board walk, described 
in recent issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
is now moving thru the ports of New Orleans 
and Savannah, Ga., on its way to New York’s 
playground. A total of about 4,600,000 feet of 
southern pine will be required for this immense 
walk, approximately five-sixths of which will 
come from the forests of Louisiana and Florida. 
More than 3,500,000 feet of the southern pine 
lumber and timber comes from the Louisiana 
forests and is being shipped from New Orleans, 
while the remaining 1,000,000 feet is from 
Florida’s pine forests and is being handled 
thru Savannah, Ga. The value of the southern 
pine used in the construction of Coney’s board 
walk is approximately $750,000, and this large 
order is being supplied by the Creosoted Mate- 
rials Co. (Ine.), of New Orleans. Several 
steamers and sailing vessels are being employed 
to carry the large shipment of lumber and tim- 
bers from New Orleans and Savannah to Coney 
Island. The board walk is expected to be com- 
pleted by next October, and a considerable 
quantity of the southern pine has already been 
delivered. 


HARDWOOD AND SOFTWOOD KILN DRYING 


Eleven kiln drying schedules, which cover 
practically the entire range of hardwood and 
softwood lumber drying, have been prepared 
by the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. These schedules are based on the moisture 
content of the stock in the kiln, which is the 
safest basis and the one which assures the most 


uniform results according to the laboratory. 


They are presented in two series, Nos. 000, 00, 
and 0 for softwoods and Nos. 1 to 8 for hard- 
woods. The two series supplement each other, 
and taken together form eleven steps from the 
most severe to the mildest drying conditions 
recommended for general commercial practice. 
The schedules may be obtained from the labora- 
tory by sending a request for them. 


; THE FIRST SAWMILL of which there is authen- 
tic aa was built at South Berwick, Maine, 
in 3. 
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Oar mill at Franklin, Va. 


BIG VALUES 


for your customers are assured 
when you supply them 


N. C. PINE 


made at our mills for we 
watch millwork and grades 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 

Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 

NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Bldg. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, 

L. CAMP, Manager 


GEORGE 


DAILY CAPACITY 
Es a ccddcanddcscscccadncde 400,000 feet 
SO MM de cevscnsccvetsitadsscceess 600,000 feet 


Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 


Wallace, N. C., 











Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


KilnDried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - 52 Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, . - - - Plattsburg, N.Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., - Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANSCO., - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 








We're On the Jo 


when it comes to getting out lumber 
that satisfies builders. Convince 
yourself by trying us on 


N. C. PINE 
Flooring, Ceiling, Roofi oy and 
Shorties Yellow Pine, oak or 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"Ricumonp. var 














3 RICHMOND, VA. 
FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN 
And contractors. The Lumberman’s Actuary—it pre- 
vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost of performing all kinds 
of labor in the erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. 
Seventh edition. 
Bound in leather. Price $8.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


481 S. Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Hl. 
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—a 
You Want | 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. 

Our mills have a daily 
ey of 300,000 feet 
re) 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


o 


You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


Partition, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Trim, 
Lath, Dimension. 


S 
% 
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Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Incorporated 1885 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Manufacturers 


9th Floor Union 
Trust Building, * 











North Carolina Pine 


—the biggest value lumber on the 
market for both dealer and builder. 
Our stocks insure prompt deliveries. 
Foreman- Blades Lumber Co. 
ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
Thin Ceiling— 


N.C. PINE Gor Speci 


We also manufacture everything 
in yard and shed stocks, box 
shooks, crating material. 


Major & Loomis Company 
HERTFORD, N.C. 

















A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
Kiln Dried, Dressed GUM 


and Rough 


Wellington & Pomwag yA R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. r day. Saw Mills: Edenton, N. C. 
Columbia, N. C., ihosk, Ne: Cap. 140,000 per day. 








General Office, NORFOLK, VA, 








THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition, A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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A PINE’S A PINE 
It may be only inches high 
But from the first a pine’s a pine; 
The branches that will touch the sky, 
The branches sheltered by the vine, 
Already wear the sturdy form 
That yet shall front the wintry storm. 


Say not tomorrow you will be 
The straight in conduct, strong in will; 
As from the first a tree’s a tree, 
In youth, in age, in good, in ill, 
Be not tomorrow but today, 
Be here and now, the thing you say. 


However highly we resolve, 
The thing that matters is the act; 
The earth need never once revolve 
Before we make the word the fact; 
This proves your worth, this only can— 
If from the first a man’s a man. 
NEW York STATE NURSERY, UPPER 
N. Y., Aug. 18, 1922. 


TUPPER LAKE 
Islands, and other islands, hills on hills, 
And yonder mountains, other mounts beyond, 
A terraced world, whose running water fills 
The cup-like pond. 


SARANAG 





Somehow it seems like life itself to me: 
Here quiet channels, little ways of green, 
And all around the mountain mystery 
Of things half seen. 


Kach day we go our ordinary ways, 
We walk our roads, on quiet waters drift, 
While all around, half hidden by the haze, 
Life’s mountains lift. 


We might draw courage from the trees unfurled 
Upon the rock, draw faith from every star, 

If we would lift our eyes and see the world 
In which we are. 


Somehow sometimes has come to me the thought 
That men are greater than they dare believe, 
That only half of living we have caught, 
But half perceive. 


We are akin to mountains; sister lakes 
Are all around us—you, and you and I 

Have that within us that a mountain makes 
Deathless and high. 


Give me your laughter, your strength, O hill, 
Your music, river, and your beauty, isle— 
Yes, I will be the man the great gods will 
A little while. 
TUPPER LAKE, 


N. Y., Aug. 18, 1922. 





WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 


There is one athlete that seems to continue 
to lower records, and that is the German 
mark, 

Senator Underwood says the new tariff bill 
will continue war profits. Maybe that wouldn’t 
be so awful. 

Brooklyn had four murders in 48 hours, but 
not, as you may have imagined, members of 
the Superbas. 

A New York lady saloonkeeper was burned 
by the explosion of a still. Evidently the stuff 
is poison if taken externally. 


W. D. Robb has been made vice president 
of the Grand Trunk, and no doubt Mr. Gomp- 
ers will make the most of it. 


Undoubtedly the husbands of these married 
tennis champions thank heaven that they 
didn’t go in for putting the shot. 

New York cold storage warehouses are 
glutted with chickens, probably cold storage 
eggs that couldn’t wait any longer. 


The annual production of soap in the United 
States is 22 pounds per capita, which, if you 
grease your own car, is little enough. 


Hearst tells Hylan that if Hylan will run 


for governor Hearst will run for senator. That 
would seem to an outsider to be an H of a 
ticket. 

Passenger fares to the west coast of South 
America are going to be cut, but, darnit, we’ve 
gone and taken our vacation already. 

A New York musie¢ school has been turned 
into a restaurant. What we object to is the 
turning of restaurants into music schools. 


There is this to be said anyway for the 
railroad brotherhoods: They have given us an 
entirely new idea of the meaning of the word. 


Minnesota troops have been called out to 
fight forest fires. We trust that none of the 
sawmill hands will quit work on that account. 


Dr. Furniss, former minister to Haitj, and 
the rest of the Furnisses have sailed for 
Europe. It looks like a hot time in the old 
country tonight. 

The high tariff on dyes may be all right, 
but if the Republican party is as wise as we 
(and it) think it is, we bet there is an exemp- 
tion clause as to rouge. 

New York authorities are said to be looking 
for the ‘‘master mind’’ that stole 4,900 cases 
of licker. We’d say that that wasn’t a master 
mind but a master stomach. 


During the first seven months of 1922 there 
were 1,403,000 autos and trucks manufactured 
in the United States. It looks like the auto- 
mobile would soon be unanimous. 

We do not know what has become of the 
old-fashioned red flannel shirt, and a lot of 
other old-fashion things; but the old-fashion 
vil promoter is selling radio stock. 

An 82-year-old Pittsburgh piccolo player is 
on his way back to England to participate in a 
celebration. We never supposed a man could 
play a piccolo that long, and live. 





BETWEEN FILLING STATIONS 


LAKE Puacip, N. Y.—We camped a few 
miles west of town, at a public camp site. None 
of these camp sites anywhere in the Adirondack 
region, we should warn visitors, have, so far 
as we have observed, any sanitary facilities. 
The East is far behind the West in that re- 
spect. But they are well selected, and stone 
cooking places have been provided. 

Lake Placid village is a lively spot at this 
season, the particular mecca of those who go 
in for golf and canoeing and all that sort of 
thing. It is a delightful town of one long 
rambling main street, where you will find ex- 
cellent stores and excellent treatment. 

Across Mirror Lake is the famous Lake 
Placid Club, a beautiful place where they spell 
‘‘lodge’’ 1l-o-j and where simplified spelling 
has similarly gone mad, to the undoubted 
amazement of the natives and amusement of 
the visitors. The club not only removes the 
d sound from ‘‘lodge’’ but leaves the ¢ out 
of Adirondack, but we imagine the Adiron- 
dacks will survive, and, what is more, prob- 
ably survive as the Adirondacks, e and all. 





NortH Esa, N. Y.—Thru the courtesy of 
the Lake Placid Club and the Adirondack Camp 
& Trail Club we established our permanent 
(yet regretfully temporary) camp on Clear 
(or Hart, simplified for ‘‘heart,’’ the lake 
being heart-shaped) Lake, the former site of 
Adirondack Lodge, burned in the great fire of 
1903 which destroyed the coniferous timber of 
the region. The Adirondack Camp & Trail 
Club has here provided shelters on the prop- 
erty of the Lake Placid Club for hikers who 
have Mount Marcy as their objectivé. Mount 
Marcy is the highest point in New York, with 
an elevation of 5,344 feet. As the ascent from 
here is 3,200 feet, it is a worthy climb. 

Clear Lake itself is a beautiful bit of water 
at the foot of Mount Joy, and visitors are in- 
debted indeed to these clubs for supplementing 
the work of the State conservation commission 
with this attractive and highly necessary camp. 
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The Ocean Freight Situation 


An active trading was reported in transatlantic 
grain, coal and sugar boats, much of which, how- 
ever, was done abroad, say Lunham & Moore, New 
York ocean freight brokers, in their bulletin for 


Aug. 26. In the West Indies, South America and 
other trades chartering was light. For additional 
tonnage there is a considerable inquiry from trans- 
atlantic shippers, but very little from any other 
source. The supply of tonnage particularly of 
large boats, available for September and later de- 
livery, is in excess of prevailing necessities, with 
the result that rates are barely holding at the low 
basis lately current. Prompt boats command full 
market prices. 

There was no change or improvement in sail ton- 
nage market conditions, there being but a limited 
general demand for tonnage, most of which was for 
coastwise account. The scarcity of coal is re- 
sponsible to a great extent for the general scarcity 
of freights. The supply of vessels is sufficient for 
all requirements and rates continue favorable to 
shippers in all trades. 


Seats aaanaans 


Adopt Contract With Exporters 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 28.—Word has just been 
received by Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, of the 
ratification by the Timber Trades Federation of the 
United Kingdom in London of the form of con- 
tract negotiated between committees named by 
the two organizations. The ratification was ef- 
fected on July 25 and the new form of contract 
is to become effective on Sept. 1. 

There is now every expectation that a similar 
form can be negotiated with the Timber Trades 
Association of Liverpool, with which body pro- 
tracted exchanges of views have been had. With 
the success achieved in the conferences with the 
Federation to point to, it is not thought that the 
Liverpool organization will put insuperable ob- 
stacles in the way of an agreement or turn down 
the proposal. 

The form arranged with the Timber Trades Fed- 
eration is as follows: 

Memorandum of Agreement made this 
ORE SOR <6 5666 6: j , between 
for and on behalf of 
sellers and 
buyers. 

Whereby the former sell and the latter buy the 
undermentioned lumber at the prices and on the 


terms and conditions stated below for shipment 
from the mills as follows: 


eeeeeee 


Specification 

Prices are c.i.f., f.0.b., cars/steamer a. f.s. 
ex quay. 

Marks 

Terms of payment 

Shipment. Unless otherwise stated the term 


“shipment” means shipment from the mill or in- 
terior shipping point. 

Goods for immediate or prompt shipment must 
be shipped within 45 days of the date of contract. 

Sellers are not to be liable for nonshipment or 
delay if arising from war, restraints of rulers, 
fire, floods, drouths, storms, strikes or lockouts, 
railway embargoes, or any other causes over which 
they have no control. 

Should shipment not be made within the time 
stipulated, buyers shall have the right to (1) 
cancel that part of the contract which has not 
been shipped within the time stipulated provided 
they give due notice before the goods are en route 
or the car number declared, or (2) demand arbitra- 
tion thereon for the assessment of damages under 
the arbitration clause hereinafter contained only 
on such part of said contract not en route or the 
car number declared. Should the buyer demand 
such arbitration, the portion arbitrated upon be- 
comes automatically cancelled. 

Quality. All lumber to be graded according to 
the grading rules of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association or the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association in force at the date of this 
contract. All lumber claimed not to be up to 
grade must be laid aside in a separate and distinct 
pile, where reasonably possible, for inspection at 
the time it is received; and the lumber which is 
thus laid aside shall be the only basis for. the settle- 
ment of claims which must be made before its 
removal. If special or dimension lumber, all con- 
ditions as to quality, specification and manufac- 
ture to be 

Insurance. Goods under c.i.f. contract are to 
be insured, plus 10 percent, for buyer’s benefit. 
Where the goods are sold f.o. b. or f.a.s., sellers 
shall insure to cover the estimated ec. i. f. cost plus 
10 percent, for buyer’s account. The buyers shall 
accept the usual certificate of marine insurance in 
lieu of the actual policy. 

Arbitration. Should any dispute arise with re- 
a to any matter connected with this contract 
the buyers shall nevertheless accept custody of the 
goods as shipped and make due payment, but such 
acceptance and payment shall be without prejudice. 
All disputes shall be settled by friendly arrange- 


ment, if possible, failing which the matter or mat- 
ters in dispute shall be referred to the decision of 
a third party to be mutually agreed upon, or in 
default of such arrangement, to one arbitrator ap- 
pointed by the sellers and one by the buyers, and 
such arbitrators, upon entering the arbitration, 
shall appoint an umpire. Notwithstanding any- 
thing herein contained the arbitrators and/or um- 
pire have the right to order the return of the goods 
to the sellers if they award that the goods are 
not fair tender against the contract, and also to 
order the sellers to reimburse the buyers for all 
amounts paid. The arbitration shall be subject 
to the (English) Arbitration Act 1889 and/or any 
subsistent statutory modification thereof or sub- 
stitution therefor. The award of the arbitrators 
or umpire shall be binding on all parties under 
this contract. 

The cost of arbitration shall be left to the dis- 
eretion of the arbitrators or umpire. This sub- 
mission shall be made an order of His Majesty’s 
High Court of Justice on the application of either 
party. 

Measurement. In accordance with the agree- 
ment existing between the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association of the United States and the 
Timber Trades Federation of the United Kingdom. 

Quantity. Unless this contract states a specific 
quantity of either cubie or superficial feet a car 
load shall be considered to contain the equivalent 
of about 15,0000 superficial feet B. M. of 1 inch. 
When used, the term “about” shall mean within 10 
percent in proportion of the specification under or 
over the quantity specified except in the case of 
dimension stock when the term “about”? shall mean 
wtihin 5 percent of the number of pieces in propor- 
tion of the specification under or over the quantity 
specified. 

In case of noncompliance by the buyers with 
any of the terms of this contract the sellers to 
perch immediate option of resale for buyer’s ac- 
count, 


Export Hardwood Demand Improves 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 29. )xport demand for 
hardwood lumber continues quite active, accord- 
ing to J. H. Townshend, president of the Ameri- 
can Overseas Forwarding Co. He said a few days 
ago that he attributed the sudden spurt in foreign 
buying to the effort to take advantage of the 30- 
cent rate. He says now, however, that bookings 
are proceeding on a very satisfactory basis on the 
35-cent rate now in effect to United Kingdom 
ports and he estimates that total bookings for 
August will reach 10,000,000 feet, thus establish- 
ing a new high record for more than twenty-four 
months. These figures suggest an increase of 
about 150 percent over those for July of the cur- 
rent year. 

Tramp steamship interests have not yet begun a 
fight on the rate named by the conference steam- 
ship lines, but it is suggested as possible that, if 
the latter maintain their higher rates, some such 
development will be seen. 

Oscar Peschart is in charge of the Paris offices 
of the Delta Export Lumber Corporation, with 
headquarters at 5 Rue Getry, while A. Antoniou 
is in charge of the London offices of this organiza- 
tion, which are located at Suffolk House, Laurence 
Pountney Hill. This is in accordance with infor- 
mation given out here by R. L. Jurden, president of 
this agency. The corporation will not maintain 
continental offices but Oscar Peschart, whose home 
is at Copenhagen, Denmark, will look after busi- 
ness in that territory. Both offices have already 
been opened and are now ready for business. 
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TIMBER LAND SALES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 29.—Elsberry Brothers * 


have purchased from Mizell & Williams 60,000,000 
feet of virgin southern pine timber on the Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad in Hillsborough County. The 
purchasers will erect a 40,000-foot circular sawmill 
on the tract at Wimauma. Elsberry Brothers were 
formerly located at Quitman, Ga., and later at 
Mayo, Fla., and are seasoned southern pine oper- 
ators. By this purchase they will have acquired 
some of the best pine remaining in Florida. It is 
reported that the price paid was $6 a thousand. 
The tract is a part of the 132,000,000 feet owned 
by Arthur T. Williams, of Jacksonville, and the 
Mizells, of Folkston, Ga., and Fernandina, Fla. 

WHITESBURG, Ky., Aug. 29.—The Garic Lumber 
Co., recently organized at Jeff, Ky., has purchased 
500 acres of hardwood timber lands lying along 
Carr’s Fork below Whitesburg, and will begin 
development at once. J. W. Porter and others 
purchased hardwood timber lands on Rockhouse 
Creek and will develop this fall and winter. 


SOME LIGHT SEEDS, especially those of the or- 
der of Composite, are supplied with aero- 
nautic apparatus in the form of tufts, plumes 
and filaments which float them thru the air 
for long distances. 
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We ship by rail or cargo 


UR lumber has a character 

of its own, is perfectly 
milled, uniformly graded and 
offers dealers the best buy on 
the East Coast. Your custom- 
ers will be delighted with the 


natural qualities of our 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


Give it a trial today. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Quick Sellers = 


That is what you want and what you 
get when you stock our 

It is band sawed and N. C. PINE 
carefully kiln dried. 


Rowland Lumber Co., “yisti, 
Operating John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


— 


a t oe 
North Carolina Pine 
CYPRESS AND HARDWOODS 


Our stocks embrace poosteally qopties 
in lumber for retail yards and the factory 
trade. Give us atrial. 


Anderson Lumber Corporation 
MARION, S. C. 

















North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and 
can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 
And does it accurately. A book to use for figuri 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, ya 
‘nventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 82 and 48-inch ae = vestege — ~~ 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, ce paid, 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN MBERMAN, 431 8 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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LONG LEAF 


Southern Pine 


CYPRESS 





Yard Stock 
ilies Shed Stock 
50 E. 42nd St. Timbers 
New York. Piling 
Western Office: Our Specialty: 
ty gy = Railroad and 
Car Material 


Stephens Lumber Co. 





eects maine FLA. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 











ALABAMA 


a 
8 
8 
Vescererereascaanee 











LONG 
LEAF Dressed or Rough 
6x8 to 18x18 up to 


50 feet long 


Yellow Pine 


We also cut Car Sills 
and Bridge Material. 


Send us your specifications. 


Henderson Land 
Mill et & Lumber Co. 


Fox, Ala, 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


NS ES oS Se 














Quick Shippers 


SMALL DRESSED 


Timbers 


ALL LONG LEAF 
Ask for delivered prices. 


High Grade 
Shed Stock 








W.M. Carney Mill Co., Atmore, Ala. 





Poplir,Gum,Oak 


Mixed cars if desired. 


athwpkumber Company, 





The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 

One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 

market t It contains tables of ready-made 


answers to freight rates; reducing bo: 
me vectaely fe meer ed meray aed sory wade 


meas i di: uldi 
sochothing cutonrions end ah pe: ot 
tion ar correct estimates. 
es, size 4x9 (hi iti 
Bowed ts Cake Fae ae 

ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 

Americapfiimberman Se Pertor se, 
CHICAGO 











Inter-insurance 
CHAPTER IX 


Why Interinsurance Should Attract 
Manufacturing Lumbermen — Loss 
Adjustments and Settlements 











The preceding chapter of this series discussed 
as two features of interinsurance attractive to 
manufacturing lumbermen, the superior inspection 
service and the more liberal special forms obtain- 
able from the interinsurance exchanges. Their 
manner and method of adjusting and settling losses 
constitute yet a third attractive feature, for the 
adjuster of a loss sustained at an interinsurance 
exchange approaches his duty in a frame of mind 
vastly different from that carried to a loss by a 
stock company adjuster. In this latter case the 
adjuster’s value to his company is in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of money he can save in 
the adjustment and still settle fairly under the 
policy contract and secure a duly executed proof 
of loss from the assured. Properly and as a mat- 
ter of plain duty to his principa-, the stock com- 
pany, he will stand firmly on every advantage, and 
will claim every possible advantage under every 
technicality written into the contract to the last 
penny’s advantage to his company. When he can 
not get all that he stands for he will take the 
maximum he can get, using relatively immaterial 
and relatively harmless violations of little under- 
stood technicalities to compel compromises or com- 
mutations of claims. He will be hard, if not 
drastic, in matters of depreciation and of replace- 
ment values, and will seek salvage values that to 
the assured seem beyond all reason; and then, 
following all this, after the adjuster has reached 
an agreement with the assured in respect to the 
loss, and has secured a duly executed proof of loss 
from the assured, his company generally will take 
the full limit of time permitted by the policy con- 
tract to make final payment to the assured. 

Now, altho it has been said above, it is here 
repeated for emphasis, the frame of mind of an 
adjuster of an interinsurance loss is vastly differ- 
ent. First of all, he knows that while he has been 
directly employed for this duty by the manager of 
the exchange and so is directly acting for that 
manager, he is indirectly representing and acting 
for all of the subscribers other than the one that 
has sustained the loss. He knows, in the second 
place, that whether he settles the loss for a thou- 
sand dollars more or a thousand dollars less, it 
will not make one penny’s difference to the man- 
ager, it will mean merely a fractional percent 
smaller saving or larger saving for the subscribers 
who have underwritten the risk and are paying 
the loss. Also he has a right to assume, and so 
does assume, that in representing those subscribers 
in question, each one will desire him to treat the 
assured as he himself would want to be treated 
in his turn had the loss been sustained by him. 
Consequently this adjuster approaches his duty 
in a truly brotherly and sympathetic state of 
mind, with real intent to do unto the assured as 
he would want the assured to do were conditions 
reversed. Furthermore, nothing is going to alter 
this frame of mind or change this intent excepting 
a disposition on the part of the assured to demand 
exorbitant or wholly unreasonable or impossible 
things. Barring such attitude by the assured, the 
entire matter will be handled without friction, 
and almost always a settlement entirely satisfac- 
tory to both sides speedily will be reached. Sum- 
marizing the argument, the stock company adjuster 
seeks a settlement that within the terms, condi- 
tions and covenants of the contract is strict to 
the last degree in favor of the company, whereas 
the interinsurance adjuster seeks a settlement that 
within the terms, conditions and covenants of the 
contract is liberal to the last degree in favor of 
the assured. 

Finally, whereas the stock company generally 
will take the permitted limit of time in which to 
make final payment, the interinsurance exchange 
manager very generally will mail the loss check 
to the assured within twenty-four hours of receipt 
of the proof of loss. 

Which plan do you prefer, Mr. Lumberman? 





Note: The above is one of a series of twelve 
monographs on “Inter-Insurance”, as related to 
the manufacture of lumber. The next instal- 
ment will appear in an early issue —EpiTor. 


DATA ON ELECTRICALLY OPERATED PUMPS 


The lumber industry uses a large number of 
pumps for fire fighting and other purposes, also for 
keeping log ponds well filled with water. In order 
to show the feasibility of applying electric motors 
for driving pumps of all kinds, and to point out the 
considerations involved in selecting the best type 
and construction of motor and control for different 
installations, the General Electric Co., of Sche- 


nectady, N. Y., has prepared a 60-page bulletin, 
No. 48,028, entitled “Electrically Operated Pumps.” 
It is stated that the most desirable type of motor 
and control for any specific installation is deter- 
mined not only by the starting and running torque 
characteristics of the pump but also by the pump- 
ing requirements. In considering the various fac- 
tors that dictate the type of electrical equipment, 
the pumps have been divided into three general 
classes, (a) reciprocating, (b) rotary, (c) centrif- 
ugal. The characteristics of each class are re- 
viewed separately. 

One of the most productive and beneficial appli- 
cations of electric power to mankind in general, 
according to the bulletin, is the use of motor driven 
pumps for reclaiming what otherwise would be 
waste land. Other applications mentioned in this 
publication where motor driven pumps have been 
adopted are municipal pumping, dry docks, mine 
pumping, chemical plants, sugar and paper mills, 
phosphate mining, tanneries, ice manufacturing, 
refrigerating plants, sulphur mining ete. In addi- 
tion, the bulletin gives a most complete list of en- 
gineering tables, calculated to help in the installa- 
tion of electrically operated pumps. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 


Almost unanimous reports are received from the 
various sash and door centers to the effect that 
business is good, induced by active building opera- 
tions, the only cloud on the horizon being the dif- 
ficulty created by the railroad strike in securing 
raw material and in making shipments of finished 
stocks. Prices as a whole are reported firm. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade is 
favorable and indications are of continued active 
business, along with very acceptable prices, The 
chief difficulty is to get stocks forwarded. With 
the mills already behind weeks and even months 
in their work, the rail strike tends to complicate 
the situation. 


The Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are get- 
ting a better run of country trade than for some 
time. It is not heavy yet, but offers encouraging 
prospects. City buying has shown a spurt in the 
last few days and seems to be in for another 
period of activity, as residence building continues 
to boom. Prices are firm on the new quotations, 
which have tended to speed up buying rather than 
to discourage it. 


The planing mills in St. Louis are enjoying good 
business, getting all the orders that they can 
handle in view of the scarcity of labor. Most of 
the work is for home construction. Considerable 
business is in prospect, as listings of the planing 
mill listing bureau indicate. 











Owing to the delay in getting shipments, most of 
the Kansas City, Mo., plants are from ten days to 
a month behind on delivery of orders and that 
situation threatens to get worse. Nearly all of 
the plants are working overtime and probably will 
have to continue on that basis for some time, pro- 
viding they can get shipments enough to keep the 
men at work. Prices on most items are very firm. 


San Francisco (Calif.) sash and mill work plants 
have a good supply of orders ahead with building 
active in the city and neighboring territory. Sash 
and door factories in the Bay counties are busy 
and are employing full forces as a rule. Finished 
door factories connected with the white and sugar 
pine mills are making good outputs with a steady 
demand. 


With building operations going on briskly in 
Columbus, Ohio, there is a good demand for mill- 
work, doors and sash and all of the local mills have 
been busy. Ordérs are booked ahead for some time 
and indications point to a rather busy season 
during the fall months. All mills are being op- 
erated with a good force and about the only diffi- 
culty is inability to secure sufficient skilled men. 
Prices have advanced slightly in sympathy with 
higher prices for stock. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills have a fair amount of business on hand, but 
orders in some cases are being filled slowly on ac- 
count of the shortage of stock. It is very diffi- 
cult to get some of the lumber needed and much 
delay takes place on both receipts from the South 
and from the West. 


Window and plate glass manufacturers report 
thatethe demand for their products continues un- 
abated, tho it is expected that the output may be 
restricted owing to the railroad strike and the 
consequent embargoes that have been made effec- 
tive on some lines. Decided improvement in the 
demand from middle western territory during the 
last few weeks is reported. Manufacturers’ prices 
rule firm as do those of the jobbing trade. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aug. 29.—Demand for hardwood lumber con- 
tinues active and,a good business is under way 
in all cases where restricted transportation fa- 
cilities are not interfering with outbound move- 
ment. All of the more important consumers of 
hardwood lumber are in the market and in some 
instances they are making strenuous efforts to se- 
cure their needs. Furniture interests are buying in 
very good volume. There is no letup in demand 
from hardwood flooring manufacturers, who are 
taking all No. 1 and No. 2 common oak available. 
They are bidding somewhat higher prices in the 
effort to stimulate production. Other building 
trade interests are slowing down somewhat in 
their buying. Manufacturers of automobiles are 
still taking gum, maple, ash, elm and other south- 
ern hardwoods in considerable volume. There is 
a good demand for manufacturers of boxes and 
heavy packing crates and there is fairly active 
buying on the part of manufacturers of agricul- 
tural equipment. Demand for veneers is reported 
on the increase, but some firms report that prac- 
tically all of their orders are for figured red gum 
veneers, leaving other classes rather quiet. Export 
business is larger now than at any previous time 
this year. Prices are generally firm, with an up- 
ward tendency. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association an- 
nounces that the Missouri Pacific has placed em- 
bargoes against all dead freight moving from 
points south of Hoxie and Paragould, Ark., via the 
St. Louis, Cairo and Thebes gateways. This 
means that neither logs nor lumber is being han- 
dled by this road. This represents the most strik- 
ing development in the general transportation sit- 
uation during the week. J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager, however, is authority for the state- 
ment that transportation conditions are steadily 
growing worse. He estimates that production is 
being curtailed quite 25 percent as a result of the 
shortage of flat cars for transporting logs to the 
mills in the southern hardwood producing terri- 
tory and that there is likewise a restriction of at 
least 25 percent in the outbound movement. He 
says that the situation is most acute in the Appala- 
chian territory. The Illinois Central system, he 
states, is saving the situation for southern hard- 
wood lumber interests, and particularly those in 
the valley area. 

C. B. Allen, president of the Allen-Eaton Panel 
Co., of Memphis, has just returned from a selling 
trip thru Indiana and Illinois. He reports a fairly 
active demand for built-up veneers and panel stock. 

The car shortage is having the effect of slowing 
down construction activities and also of bringing 
about higher costs therein. There is a shortage of 
lumber, brick, cement, sand, gravel and other con- 
struction materials in Memphis and prices on all 
of these are substantially higher... Indications are 
that there will be material contraction in expendi- 
tures for building in Memphis during August as 
compared with July when all records for this city 
for a single month were smashed. 

Grading of the site for the new river-rail. term- 
inals at Memphis has @iready been started and 
when this is completed railroad tracks, with a 
capacity of more than’ 800 cars a day, will be laid 
thereon. ‘These tracks will have physical connec- 
tion with all of the railroads entering the city, 
including the Union Railway Co., belt line, and 
trackage will be extended across the wharfboats. 
The new terminals will.cost approximately $1,000,- 
000. S. B. Anderson, president of the Anderson- 
Tully Co., looks for tremendous expansion in busi- 
ness when the new terminals are ready for use 
next spring. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Aug. 29.—Transportation conditions show just 
a little improvement as a result of larger numbers 
of employed shopmen, settlement of coal strikes 
north of the Ohio River, which is relieving de- 
mand somewhat on southern mines, and clearing 
up some of the congestion at connecting points. 
However, southern roads are unable to give log 
car service, which is forcing some mills to close 
down. Movement of pine, hardwoods etc., from 
the South, over the Louisville & Nashville, Southern 
and Illinois Central Railroads, has been poor, and 
much better time is being made via St. Louis it 
is reported. Louisville jobbers and mills which 
have stock on hand are unable to ship much of 
it South or Southeast, but are getting good de- 
mand and movement to the North and East, as 
the roads north of the Ohio are in much better 
shape than the southern roads. Hardwood prices 
are a little stronger on some items due to shortage 
of stocks at points that can ship. Demand is 


principally from jobbers, furniture manufacturers 
and woodworking plants, with a little export busi- 
ness. Local quotations, inch stock: Quartered oak, 
FAS, $140; common, $70 @ $75; plain oak, $110 
and $60; poplar, FAS, $115; saps and selects, $80; 
common, $55; 2-A common, $34; No. 2, $24; 
gum, quartered red, $115 and $70; plain, $100 
and $62.50; sap, $48 and $34; hickory, 8/4, $100 
and $60; walnut, FAS, $210; selects, $150; com- 
mon, $100; ash, $99 and $50; 6/4, $100 and $60; 
8/4, $110 and $90; 10/4, $115 and $80; 12/4, 
$125 and $95. FAS, walnut has steadily dropped 
in price due to the fact that consumers have been 
using common. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Aug. 28.—There has been little change in the 
hardwood situation during the last week or ten 
days. Wholesalers report that a good many orders 
are coming in, but that the one drawback is now 
the car shortage. The resumption of the many 
large coal mines in southern Indiana has stimu- 
lated business to a certain extent. The various 
wood consuming plants in the city are being op- 
erated on full time in many instances. Local fur- 
niture manufacturers have planned to hold their 
semiannual market here Sept. 11 to 16, but it is 
feared that unless the railroad strike comes to an 
end that the attendance will not be as large as the 
manufacturers had expected. Plow manufacturers 
express the belief that their fall and winter trade is 
going to show a big improvement over last year. 
Cooperage manufacturers say that their trade has 
not been very active for several months past and 
that they are not looking for any marked improve- 
ment in the near future. Box manufacturers have 
had a fairly good summer trade. The retail lum- 
ber trade holds up fairly well, considering the 
wholesale market. Sash and door men report that 
trade in the rural communities is as good, if not 
better, than this time last year. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Aug. 29.—Rising prices, with a continued strong 
demand checked by an acute car shortage, are the 
features of the local lumber market. Transits 
are picked up with avidity. Mills can not fill all 
orders placed due to lack of cars. The mills them- 
selves are handicapped in securing cars for the 
transportation of logs from their holdings to their- 
plants. A strong market has ruled since the early 
summer’s building boom made its inroads on stocks 
and this condition is expected to continue through 
the fall months. Interior finish, sash and door 
factories are all making insistent demands. Trade 
is also good from furniture manufacturers, auto 
mobile body and musical instrument makers. Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 common are the most popular and com 
prise the bulk of trading. Southern pine and 
northern. pine are vying with one another for 
popularity, with the former leading by a safe mar 
gin. West Coast fir orders are increasing as avail- 
ability of cars will permit. The sales of hemlock 
are increasing. Higher grade hardwoods in gen 
eral are improved with lower grades profiting 
slightly by this condition. The industries are 
making a few larger purchases of the lower grades. 
Fall building and agricultural implement demand 
is now being felt. 

According to the monthly report of the Wiscon- 
sin industrial commission, sawmills and planing 
mills showed decreases in the number of men em- 
ployed. The decline in some cases can be traced 
directly to the railroad and coal strikes, which are 
potent factors. Fourth of July holiday last month 
played an important part in the payroll reduction. 
On the other hand, several manufacturing indus- 
tries show increases. These are panel and veneer 
mills, 8.5 percent; sash, door and interior finish, 
6.3 percent, and others. Outside of the manu- 
facturing division other lines continue to show 
gains. In this latter division is included building 
construction, 16.8 percent. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Aug. 29.—Owing to the intolerable transporta- 
tion situation, a committee was delegated today by 
the lumber interests to go to Washington to seek 
a modification of an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under which coal is given a 
priority. The committee comprises J. J. Linehan, 
of the Mowbray & Robinson Co.; Charles E. Mor- 
ris, of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., and Theodore 
Davis, of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion. The committee will be accompanied by Fred 
Renshaw, traffic manager of the Cincinnati Cham 
ber of Commerce. It is claimed that a number of the 
roads could load cars with lumber without diffi- 
culty if it were possible to get an allocation of cars. 








FLORIDA 








“- LONGLEAF ~ 
Yellow Pine 


We also make 
Gang Sawn 


4" Flooring, 


We specialize in 


2x4 


Car Decking, —and— 
Framing and ? x 6 
Yard Timbers S1S 2 E Standard 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


Henderson- Waits 


[_cerrut, =. Lumber Co. | 














That save 
Time and 
Money 





Cutting 


Grooves for parting strips 
Gains for heads and sills 
Pockets for sash weights 
Mortises for sash pulleys 


THE VERY BEST MADE 
Full information on request 


Atlas Manufacturing Company 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA, U. 5. A. 














| Gummer Cypress Go. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypress Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 


























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
‘* Ask the Wholesaler’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amourt of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, »*.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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LUTCHER, LA. 
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Weis-Patterson Lumber Co. 


F. ormerly—Alexander Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


Gulf Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH AND HARDWOODS 
Tupelo— Hardwoods 


(Incorporated) 
Pensacola, Florida 


MANUFACTURERS 
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P The Planters Lumber Co. ' 


JEANERETTE, LA, 


OUISIANA 
RedCypress 


AND TUPELO LUMBER 
Special Attention to Railroad Orders, 


LATH, PICKETS, SIDING, FLOORING, 
CEILING and MOULDINGS. 
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Manufacturers of 
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LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES 








Morley Cypress Company 


ROUGH 


RED CYPRESS 
Lumber, Shingles, Lath, Pickets, Mouldings 


OAK 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. 
Telegraph Station: Plaquemine, La. 


MORLEY, LA. 
Manufacturers 
AND DRESSED LOUISIANA 


ASH 











CYPRESS 





Dibert, Stark& Bown Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo amg and have 
Planing Mill Facilities, 


DONNER, LOUISIANA, 








There is not a shortage of lumber in Cincinnati as 
far as its immediate building needs are concerned, 
but it is declared that if some relief is not given 
the situation may become acute in a few weeks. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati has post- 
poned its first fall meeting to Oct. 2. 

The Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association has 
arranged to close its offices permanently on Sept. 
1. All details for transfer to the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association have been completed. 

George W. Hand, of the Bayou Land & Lumber 
Co., and E. O. Robinson, of Mowbray & Robinson, 
are the lumber trade representatives in the “Brae- 
mer” golf tournament being held this week on the 
links of the Hyde Park Country Club, Cincinnati. 

Emil Thoman, of the Thoman Flinn Co., has re- 
turned from a vacation spent with his partner, 
W. H. Flinn, at the latter’s cottage at Ruggles 
3each on Lake Erie. Mr. Thoman spent his time 
in swimming, tennis, fishing, golfing and loafing and 
added several coats of tan and a number of pounds 
of “heft”? to show for it. 

S. W. Richey, of Richey Halstead & Quick, re- 
turned this week from a vacation trip to the Pa- 


cifie coast. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Aug. 29.—The railroad situation has worked 
havoc in the lumber trade in Columbus and Ohio 
territory. Retailers have shorter stocks and are 
eager to replenish them. Prices of both hardwoods 
and Southern pine have advanced sharply. South- 
ern pine prices have shown the most strength, 
however. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. reports a strong 
demand for hardwoods. Mill stocks are increasing 
and the company has curtailed production by shut- 
ting down two mills. Embargoes are holding up 
shipments while both retailers and factories are 
coming into the market briskly. 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager of the John R. 
Gobey Lumber Co., reports southern pine exceed- 
ingly strong, with retailers clamoring for stocks. 
John R. Gobey recently took the salesmen to in- 
spect the plant at Lansing, Mich. 

T. A. Jones, vice president and general mana- 
ger of the Doddington Co., reports business coming 
in strong. Orders are booked for sixty days ahead. 

The Sowers-Benbow Lumber Co. reports a strong 
demand for stocks of all kinds. Shipments are de- 


layed. 
MERRILL, WIS. 


Aug. 29.—The Heineman Lumber Co., of Heine- 
man, which has its sawmill at Merrill, will start 
letting logging jobs in about two weeks for a 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 cut of mixed timber on 
its own lands in Marathon County, and the towns 
of Pine River, Schley, Birch and Rock Falls in 
Lincoln County. The sawmill will begin opera- 
tions soon after the letting of these contracts and 
the opening of logging roads by the loggers. It is 
planned to only log in the company’s best timber. 

A cyclone knocked down the large smoke stack 
at the C. C. Collins Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Rhine- 
lander, Wis., and caused it to crash thru the roof 
of the engine house, and at the Robbins’ flooring 
factory the shaving pipe was wrecked and the 
roof was lifted from the drykiln. 

The Paine Lumber Co., of Oshkosh, gave a picnic 
to its employes Saturday with band concerts and a 
baseball game between the All Stars and the New 
Mill. After various races, a 6 o’clock supper was 
served at the picnic grounds and then a dance 
was given at the club house. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Aug. 29.—Building permits for July numbered 
724, with costs of $2,873,000, which is the largest 
amount for any month this year, representing a 
gain of 86 percent over the same month last year, 
when permits numbered 550 and costs were $1,- 
484,000. For the first seven months this year the 
costs were $13,668,000, a gain of 73 percent over 
the same period last year, when the amount was 
$7,878,000. 

The tie in the lumbermen’s golf match for the 
Hotel Iroquois cup was played off at East Aurora 
last Saturday, the winner being W. C. Thomas, 
salesman for the Goodyear Lumber Co. His net 
score was 59 and his handicap 30. He defeated 
Buron H. Hurd and A. P, Magoon. 

Mark Cummings, who has been in the hardwood 
trade here for many years, with an office for some 
time at 388 Ellicott Square, is to make his head- 
quarters hereafter in Boston, having given up his 
local office. 

R. D. McLean, president of the Mahogany & 
Cedar Co., is spending a two weeks’ vacation in 
Vermont and New Hampshire, making the trip from 
this city by automobile. 

W. G. McDonald, vice president of Graves Man- 
bert & George, has gone to his summer cottage near 
the Byng Inlet mills of the company. The saw- 
mill was saved entire from the recent fire and will 
continue in operation as the supply of logs was 


good and not much lumber was burned. The ad- 
justers are at work on the settlement of the loss, 
after which plans will be made for rebuilding. 

James L. Crane, a member of White, Gratwick & 
Mitchell, has been chosen chairman of a new law 
and order league formed in this city, which will 
support the constituted authorities in keeping order 
in the city. The organization grew out of the 
local disturbances which have followed the street 
car and other strikes. The league will insist that 
every man has the right to work as he chooses 
without interference and that destruction of prop- 
erty must cease. 

Fred M. Sullivan, Fleming Sullivan and William 
P. Betts spent several days on a fishing trip to 
Port Rowan, Ont., last week, on the Sullivan mo- 
tor launch. 

Ganson G. Depew, son of Ganson Depew, presi- 
dent of the Goodyear Lumber Co., has been rec- 
ommended for district attorney in the office of 
Col. William J. Donovan, United States attorney in 
Buffalo. Mr. Depew graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity this spring. He was in the United States 
flying corps and served overseas. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Aug. 29.—The market this week has been ae- 
tive and prices thruout the list have shown a ten- 
dency to advance. Demand increases with car 
shortage. Inquiries from practically all sources 
are heavy. Retailers are buying what stock they 
can get shipped, and industrials are placing busi- 
ness whenever possible. Car material is in good 
demand, with prices going up. A good many of the 
mills are out of the market due to heavy order 
files and curtailed shipments. The car shortage 
continues very acute, altho a few more empties 
have been available since some main line roads re- 
ceived coal. Production this week has _ been 
normal, 

Hardwoods are moving in fair quantities, de- 
pending on the car situation. Prices are reason- 
ably steady, particularly on FAS, while prices on 
common are going up slightly. Hardwood flooring 
is in good demand, prices being stable. 

Henry Wellborn, representing Wellborn & Walls. 
bought 1,000,000 feet of oak lumber from the Ozan- 
Graysonia Lumber Co., of Prescott, Ark. This 
lumber is to be used largely in the manufacture of 
“Buil-Ur-Own” knock down furniture, which is an 
invention of Mr. Wellborn’s, and includes principal- 
ly children’s chairs and lawn swings. The na 
tional distributor for “Buil-Ur-Own” product is the 
Woolworth company. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Aug. 28.—The car shortage is more serious in 
some sections, railroads being unable to furnish 
enough equipment for logging service to keep the 
mills in operation. Some of the largest industries 
in the State have ordered all shipments held up 
indefinitely. 

B. P. Whedon, general manager of W. D. Young 
& Co., will leave Friday for the Pacific coast on a 
combined business and pleasure trip. 


NO EXCESSIVE RISE IN BUILDING COSTS 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 29.—The statement of 
the Building Trades Council (Union) that 
building material prices had risen 20 to 30 
percent in the last six months has been chal 
lenged by Col. E. J. McMahon, executive secre- 
tary of the Master Builders’ Association, who 
declares that the advance this season does not 
exceed 71% to 10 percent. The union’s state- 
ment was made in a declaration refusing the 
offer of the Master Builders’ Association to 
begin discussion with a view to create a joint 
arbitration board to prevent strikes, lockouts 
and other delays in the industry. 

Col. MeMahon’s statement admitted that 
there was an advance in building materials 
this spring, but, that this was a seasonal ad- 
vance, as materials advance every spring, fol 
lowing a slump every winter. He stated that 
acgording to the United States bureau of 
labor statistics there was ‘‘an advance of about 
7% percent over the lowest figure in several 
years. Since June, the advances have been 
negligible.’’ He continued: 

There has been no advance in labor in St. Louis 
this year and not a single change since May 1. 
Materials amount to about 40 percent of the total 
cost of the average building and a 7% percent ad- 
vance in materials would mean only a 3 percent 
advance in the total cost of the building over the 
extremely low figures following two years of 
slump. 
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TOTAL CAR LOADINGS in June amounted to 
851,700 cars, compared with 782,670 cars in 
May, and 762,827 in June, 1921. 
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Aug. 26.—Apparently the end of each 
records a substantial advance in fir prices, as com- 
pared with the schedule for the previous week. It 
is a matter of comment among manufacturers and 
wholesalers today that car siding has a truly sur- 
prising range, anywhere from $43 to $65 a thou- 
sand, a number of sales having been made at the 


week 


last named figure. With orders keeping pace with 
production, stocks do not improve, either as to 
size or assortment. They continue to be badly 
broken. Stocks of practically all items of long 
dimension are shot to pieces, and the same is true 
of flat grain uppers thruout. Manufacturers in- 
dividually are coping with the intricacies of car 
shortage, and are doing their best to forestall the 
bad effects of runaway conditions. A factor well 
calculated to contribute to stabilization has ap- 
peared in the current price list of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., setting forth these figures: Dimension, 
2x4-inch, 14 feet and under, list; 16 to 20 feet, $2 
over; 22 feet and longer, $5 over; all flat uppers, 
$9 over; No. 1 and 2 vertical grain flooring, $10 
over; No. 3 vertical grain flooring, $8 over; step- 
ping and finish, $15 over; boards, list; 1x12-inch 
rough, $23, mill; plank and small timbers, list; 
12x12-inch, $3 off. A considerable volume of busi- 
ness has been offered and booked on the foregoing 
basis. The worst feature of the situation as a 
whole is car shortage. It is a fact that freight is 
‘not moving satisfactorily, and in numerous in- 
stances cars are not getting anywhere at all. 
Wholesalers are facing increased difficulties in 
placing orders. In brief, the situation is very 
much as it was a week ago, except that the effect 
of car shortage is even more pronounced. The 
review of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
for the week ended Aug. 19 contains these figures : 
Production, 86,854,018 feet; orders, 72,528,987 
feet; shipments, 77,212,387 feet. Production for 
reporting mills was 2 percent above normal; new 
business, 16 percent below production; shipments, 
6 percent above new business. Thirty-four per- 
cent of new business was for water delivery. This 
amounted to 24,708,987 feet, of which 18,797,987 
feet was for domestic cargo delivery and 5,911,- 
000 feet for overseas shipment. New business for 
delivery by rail amounted to 1,594 cars. Thirty- 
seven percent ef the week’s shipments moved by 
water. This amounted to 28,582,387 feet, of which 
21,253,527 feet moved coastwise and intercoastal ; 
and 7,328,860 feet moved export. Rail shipments 
amounted to 1,621 cars. Unfilled domestic cargo 
orders total 82,333,661 feet ; unfilled export orders, 
61,780,308 feet; unfilled rail trade orders, 7,109 
cars. In thirty-three weeks production has been 
2,661,110,032 feet; new business, 2,648,473,243 
feet, and shipments, 2,622,251,513 feet. 

Thomas A. Gunter, of the Gunter Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., was in the city during the week, 
canvassing the fir situation. 

M. L. Euphrat, of San Francisco, accompanied 
by Gus Hoover, of Los Angeles, has been making 
a tour of the Coast mills by automobile. From 
Portland, Mr. Euphrat and Mr. Hoover were ac- 
companied by Harry Aldrich of the Brighton mills. 
The entire party was in Seattle during the week. 

J. M. Doolittle, tie and timber agent, of St. 
Louis, is in Seattle, looking over the field. 

F. R. Titeomb, general manager of the Sno- 
qualmie Falls Lumber Co., is spending his vaca- 
tion on Vancouver Island, together with his family. 
He will be absent about two weeks. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Aug. 26.—The most encouraging feature of the 
cargo trade, according to J. H. Bloedel, president 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, is the in- 
crease in demand from the. Atlantic coast. He 
thinks it possible that the year’s business for the 
Pacific coast. will amount to 500,000,000 feet, more 
than twice last year’s total and several times that 
of 1920. Mr. Bloedel attributes the expansion of 
the Atlantic trade chiefly to cheap transportation. 
On the day Mr. Bloedel came to Bellingham his 
company was loading three carriers with lumber 
and shingles for the east coast. 

The box business is fairly brisk, shipments being 
made from Blaine, Bellingham and Anacortes fre- 
quently, chiefly for Hawaii and California. The 
Morrison Mill Co. is shipping to Hawaii and Cali- 
fornia fortnightly. This week it will ship 2,000 
tons to Honolulu, about half of it from its Belling- 
ham mill. 

The schooner Virginia Olson arrived at the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co.’s docks this week for another 
cargo of 1,700,000 feet for California. The steam- 
ship Sierra also loaded 1,250,000 feet there for 
that State. 

All logging camps on the Milwaukee are operat- 


ing, reports H. G. Selby, superintendent, and the 
Glacier Lumber Co.’s sawmill is active. The Mc- 
Coy-Loggie Timber Co. is building a 3-mile rail- 
road extension. Traffic on this line is much better 
than a year ago. 

H. W. Hunter, president of the Columbia Valley 
Logging Co., says that his company will soon in- 
crease its log shipments to Bellingham. 

D. F. Trunkey, retail yards manager for the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, states that this is 
the best summer for lumber sales that the com- 
pany has ever enjoyed. Prospects for fall busi- 
ness are fair. 

President Fred J. Wood, of the BE. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., states that his company will not begin 
the construction of its projected Anacortes mill 
until next spring. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Aug. 26.—The absorbing topic in lumber circles 
here is the car situation. In western Washington 
the shortage of cars is reported more serious than 
in western Oregon, the Southern Pacific seemingly 
bending every energy to move the output of the 
mills, but it is feared that instead of improving 
conditions will be worse in another thirty days 
when the grain begins to move. Some of the mills 
on the South Bend branch in Washington are re 
fusing to accept any orders for uppers, altho they 
have sufficient stock on hand, because they say they 
are receiving only 20 percent of their normal car 
requirements, 

The forest fire troubles are now over and prob- 
ably will be for the rest of the season as the nights 
are cool with enough moisture to prevent any 
spread of fires, and logging is getting back to 
normal. 

M. W. Harney, assistant to Sales Manager E. L. 
Merserau, of the Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., says 
the shingle market is active and strong, with clears 
bringing $4.50 at the mill. This somewhat com- 
pensates for the difficulty this and other mills in 
western Washington have in making lumber ship- 
ments because of the car shortage. 

Harry Hayes, of Hayes, Ayers & Koester, Chi- 
cago, was one of the visiting lumbermen here this 
week. Another visitor was W. E. Cowan, of Cowan 
& Cowan, Waterloo, Iowa. 

J. S. Gill, well known lumberman of Oregon, 
has established a 10,000-foot hardwood mill in 
Portland known as the Oregon Hardwood Mill. 
He cuts native ash, alder, maple and oak largely 
for railroad demands. 

J. <A. Irwin, who specializes in panels and 
veneer stock, is also operating a mill at Rockaway, 
Ore.,. that specializes in spruce piano posts for 
which he finds a ready market in the East. Ac- 
companied by W. B. Archer, a well known lumber- 
man of the South, who came to Portland about a 
year ago, he visited the mill of The Whitney Co. 
at Garibaldi last week. Mr. Archer intends to 
locate here. 

David C. Eccles and Gus Luellewitz have or- 
ganized the Sugar & White Pine Co., with offices 
in the Gasco Building. They are now completing 
construction of a refinishing mill at Grants Pass 
that will have a daily capacity of 100,000 feet. 
The mill will obtain its material from a number 
of sawmills in that district. Mr. Luellewitz will 
have charge of the mill operations, while Mr. 
Eccles will be in the offices in Portland. 

Cc. W. Buckner, of the Buckner-French Lumber 
Co., went to Washington and Canada this week on 
a buying trip. This company specializes in indus- 
trial material, the demand for which is a little 
slow on account of the railroad strike, according 
to E. L. French, who is looking after the sales, 

“L. B. Menefee, head of the L. B. Menefee Lum- 
ber Co., returned Wednesday from a trip to the 
Klamath Falls country and reports good progress 
in the construction of the logging railroad from 
Pine Ridge into the pine timber whence the mill 
of the Modoc Lumber Co. has its source of supply 
of logs. It is expected to have the railroad com- 
pleted and ready for operation by the first of the 
year, by that time the Modoc company, located at 
Chiloquin, will also have ready for operation its 
fourteen dry kilns now in course of construction. 

Raymond F. Barnes, of the Barnes Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Jersey City, N. J., has arrived in Port- 
land on an extended tour of the Pacific coast. 
While much interested in the lumber game, since 
he is a jobber and manufacturer, he is here ostensi- 
biv as a delegate to the Episcopal convention which 
opens here Sept. 6. a 

Thurman J. Starker, who for several years has 
been manager of the box bureau of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, will leave Sept. 
6, for Corvallis, Ore., where he is to become pro- 
fessor of forestry at the Oregon Agricultural Col- 








Careful Buying 


and successful selling go hand 
in hand today. We know 
both the buying and selling 
ends of the lumber business 
and can therefore help you ob- 
tain better values in 


Yellow Pine 


Hardwoods, Cypress, West Coast 
Lumber and Shingles, 
Ties and Piling. 


Our president is a strong be- 
liever in efficient service and 
our entire organization is train- 
ed to give you what you want 
when you want it. 


Whether you buy for a yard, 


factory or industrial plant you 
should investigate our facilities. 


Thos. W. Blake 
i2i6 Caner Lumber Co. 


Building, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MILLS AT: 
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The Flooring 
You Should Sell 


Superior guality, uniform and 
reliable manufacture and good 
assortment of widths and lengths 
make ‘‘ Larite’’ an unusually good 
flooring to sell. Competition 
never worries the dealer who sells 


| ‘Larite Flooring’ | 


It has the merit to hold its own against 
any on the market. You can offer it toa 
customer with the knowledge that he can’t 
go elsewhere and equal it in value. We 
mix it in cars with 


Southern Pine 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 


Quotations furnished promptly. 


Carter- Kelley 
MANNING = umber Co. 


TEXAS 
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if It’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 


General Sales Office, 1234 Commercial Trust Building, 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago New England St. Louis 
Representative, Representative, Representative, 
James N. Woodbury, J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway se ll 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. . 


Phone, State 9022. 
The Largest Poplar Mill in the world. 


‘oak’ LIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes, 
Also PO and other aatncede. 


LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


SEE 
— a 


PINE and HARDWOODS 


Specializing in Band Sawn Kiln Dried 
FINISH, DIMENSION, ROOFERS 
Anything in Georgia Hardwoods 


Taylor Lumber Company, lnc. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers ATLANTA, GA. 















































New Hampshire 
Stave & Heading Mill 


BIRCH, 874, 10/4, 16/4 


MAPLE, 5/4 and 8/4 
Mill at Sales Office: 
No. Stratford, N. H. 79 Wall St., New York 
























Also 
BEECH-MAPLE 


You'll find our lumber uniform in 
quality, well milled and accurately 
graded. Get our quotations. 


Monteola Hardwood Mills 


Manufacturers Glenfield, N. Y. 
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| Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 

















THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 & 
Nearbora St., Chicago, Ill, 


lege. Mr. Starker’s successor has not been named 
yet. 

Louis Werner, of the Louis Werner Stave Co., 
Shreveport, La., visited Portland recently on an 
extended pleasure tour to the Pacific coast. 

L. N. Dantzler, president of the L. N. Dantzler 
Lumber Co., Gulfport, Miss., accompanied by his 
son, L. N., jr., has been spending some time in 
Portland in connection with the building of a 5-mile 
logging road as an extension of the Portland Rail- 
way, Light & Power Co.’s Estacada line into a body 
of timber belonging to the Union Lumber Co., of 
New Orleans, of which Mr. Dantzler is vice presi- 
dent. It has not been definitely decided whether 
the company will install its own logging equipment 
or contract the logging. 

The Gales Creek Logging Co. has been organized 
by D. E. Stewart, president; E. C. Crossett, vice 
president; A. R. Watzek, secretary; G. W. Gates, 
treasurer, and P, L, Ray, assistant secretary, to 
log a tract of about 11,000 acres of timber tributary 
to the present line of the Gales Creek & Wilson 
River Railroad. The area is known as the Wash- 
burn tract and contains about 500,000,000 feet. 
The company will begin development at once. 

The Western Cooperage Co., of Portland, has 
opened an office in Shanghai, China. It is in 
charge of William E. Eastman, son of President 
Kastman of the company, and Leonard J. Malby. 

G. V. Hayes, vice president and oriental man- 
ager of Wilcox-Hayes Co., of Portland, left recently 
for the Orient where he will spend several months 
looking over the lumber trade situation. 

While not formally announced, it is understood 
that Howard Jayne has purchased the wholesale 
department of the Willapa Lumber Co., and will 
conduct that part of the business on his own 
account. Mr. Jayne left for New York last week 
to close the deal. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Aug. 26.—The Hammond Lumber Co., of Port- 
land, Ore., has had a surveying party under W. H. 
Dunn, its chief engineer, locating a railroad east 
from Kelso up the Coweeman River to its timber 
holdings. The company plans to open this entire 
district as well as its holding of over 130,000,000 
feet of timber. From the end of the logging road on 
the Coweeman River the logs will be floated to the 
rafting grounds at Kelso. It is planned to build 
the road next spring when logging operations will 
also begin. 

Carl Brown, manager of the Coal Creek Lumber 
Co., Chehalis, reports business unusually good, and 
it is the intention of the company to put on an 
extra shift to take care of the business, providing 
the car situation does not get any worse. 

W. A. Kennedy, formerly of Tenino, has estab- 
lished a woodworking plant adjacent to the Willapa 
Lumber Co.’s mill at Raymond. 

J. J. Pitts, of Centralia, formerly with the Cen- 
tralia Millwork & Supply Co., is operating his 
new planing mill and reports plenty of orders. 

J. T. Cole and C. H. Posts, of Centralia, are 
engaged in the planing mill business. They will 
also do a milling-in-transit business, as their plant 
is tributary to the four transcontinental rail- 
roads. 

A. M. Hagan, superintendent of the Carlisle 
Lumber Co., Onalaska, has resigned and will take 
a much needed vacation. The boys of the mill 
presented Mr. Hagan with a Swiss watch, bearing 
the inscription, “To A. M. Hagan from the On- 
alaska Boys.” 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Aug. 26.—All the mills on the Harbor are op- 
erating, but all the night crews with the exception 
of the shift at the Donovan Lumber Co. and the 
Grays Harbor Commercial Co. have been discon- 
tinued. The log situation is better, but the car 
shortage is more acute. 

The Hoquiam Manufacturing Co. has moved into 
its new building on the levee and with its in- 
creased facilities expects to practically double the 
output. (. O. Cooper, president, recently attended 
the meeting of the Pacific Millwork Association in 
Seattle. 

L. W. Baker, traffic manager of the Williams 
steamship line, has been on the Harbor this week 
and stated that his company will soon begin to 
take all of its east bound lumber cargoes from 
Grays Harbor mills. This will mean that every 
sailing of all the vessels of the Williams line will 
call at Grays Harbor. The new port terminal 
will be used to load and unload vessels. 

W. H. Talbott, of San Francisco, Calif., presi- 
dent of the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., is a 
visitor on the Harbor. 

The mill of the Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co. at 
Carlisle, Wash., will resume operations Oct. 1. 
Right additional shingle machines have been added 
to the equipment of the mill. 

The following telegram was recently sent “to 
Senator Wesley L. Jones at the instigation of 
Alex. Poulson, of the Eureka Cedar Lumber & 


Shingle Co., protesting against the withdrawal of 
the Shipping Board’s ships from the intércoastal 
service in the lumber trade: ‘Threatened with- 
drawal of Shipping Board vessels from intercoastal 
trade is very serious to our State. Atlantic coast 
business in lumber products by water route has 
grown to huge volume, which is now, particularly 
on account of railroad troubles and lack of foreign 
business, the main support of the lumber industry. 
To remove the vessels will unquestionably result 
in the closing of many operations with consequent 
unemployment and all the suffering that always 
follows. Urge your active effort to prevent such 
action.”’ 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Aug. 26.—The lumber situation in California is 
very active for this time of the year, with redwood, 
Douglas fir and white and sugar pine in steady 
demand with prices well maintained. Cars are 
being supplied without much delay from strike 
conditions and, thus far, fair shipments are being 
made. Buyers are advised to place their orders 
promptly, as there is always some shortage of cars 
in the fall during the heavy crop movement. 
There is an optimistic feeling here as to the fall 
demand for lumber, but no great surplus of stocks 
exists. There are good inquiries for lumber of all 
kinds. Local commission men and mill agents 
have a demand for more lumber than the mills can 
furnish under present conditions. 

There are some signs of improvement in the ex- 
port situation, altho sales are still below normal. 
Japan is taking more interest in squares and in 
cedar logs and a gradual recovery is expected. 
Australia is making inquiries and purchases, but 
many buyers seem to hold out for lower than 
the association prices on Douglas fir. The Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., this city, sold 
12,000,000 feet during the week. Of this amount 
7,000,000 feet went to Japan; 1,000,000 feet to 
Australia; 50,000 feet to East Coast and 150,000 
feet to West Coast of South America. The Red- 
wood Export Co., this city, has some good offers 
on Australian business. 

The Coos Bay Lumber Co., this city, is improv- 
ing its facilities for logging and for handling lum- 
ber so that the output of the plant at Marshfield, 
Ore. can be increased to 200,000,000 feet a year. 
Additional locomotives and donkeys have been 
ordered and more logging camps will be opened. 
Ten miles of the new logging road up Yellow 
Creek have been built, which will tap a fine stand 
of Port Orford cedar. The Salmon Creek line is 
being extended. 

A. Rex Flinn, of the Duquesne Lumber Co., of 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, accompanied R. D. 
Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & Box Co., 
on a recent trip to Susanville. They found the 
company’s plant operating with double shifts and 
making a combined output averaging 300,000 feet 
a day. Caterpillar tractors are gradually being 
substituted for horses in the woods and it is 
hoped to have one horseless camp next year. 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, has a 
healthy demand for white and sugar pine, with 
very little surplus in dry uppers and factory lum- 
ber. With the cutting season now well advanced 
and mills generally sold ahead, it looks like higher 
prices even on commons. 

William Mugan, of the Dolbeer & Carson Lumber 
Co., reports the redwood mill at Eureka closed 
down for two weeks for the installing of new smoke- 
stacks in the power plant. With a good demand 
for redwood, stocks have been diminishing. Lum- 
ber is being removed from a part of the yard 
where foundations will be put in for a modern 
sawmill to replace the present one. It will have a 
capacity of 125,000 feet with one shift, and will 
be ready for operation within a year. 

W. R. Thorsen, president of the West Side Lum- 
ber Co., this city, who has returned from an ex- 
tensive eastern trip, finds a continued demand 
for white and sugar pine, without much surplus 
of uppers and shop. 

Tarter, Webster & Johnson, this city, are in- 
terested in the Associated Lumber & Box Co., whose 
box factory at Dorris was destroyed by fire Aug. 17. 
Arrangements have been made to have the 
3,000,000 feet of box lumber, which was saved, 
manufactured at another plant. The fire loss on 
factory, office and 500,000 feet of manufactured 
shook is estimated at more than $125,000, but it 
is pretty well covered by insurance. 

Lieut. Gov. Lynch Davidson, of Houston, Tex., 
who owns a big string of line yards besides operat- 
ing southern pine and hardwood mills, has been 
visiting the mills at Klamath Falls. He made 
the trip with F. B. Macomber, manager of the 
San Francisco office of the Chicago Lumber Co. 
of Washington. 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the Cal- 
ifornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, is visiting the Klamath Falls region. The 
association offices are being rearranged. Addi- 
tional room has been secured for the statistical 
department. Comprehensive exhibits ef white and 
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sugar pine lumber, sash, doors and other products 
will be displayed in the large reception room. 

Among the lumbermen in the city as visitors 
are: Harry A. Prock, of the Harry A. Prock Lum- 
ber Co., of Glenside, Pa.; Mr. McConnell, of the 
McConnell Lumber Co., of Philadelphia; and Mr. 
Paine, of the Warwick Lumber & Supply Co. of 
Warwick, R. I. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Aug. 26.—Several features contribute to the 
satisfactory condition of the market. The move- 
ment inbound is fairly heavy but it is free from 
randoms and few if any reports are made of un- 
sold consignments. While most quotations range 
higher, depending on the earnestness of inquirers, 
one hears of an occasional offer of $23, flat, ship’s 
tackle, for common. The softest items on the list 
are said to be No. 1 and No. 2 vertical grain floor- 
ing; last week’s prices are firm on rough green 
clears, shingles and lath. 

Retail trade maintains its healthful activity, 
making a better showing for this month to the 
night of Aug. 23 than that of July. To the night 
of that date for August 3,350 building permits had 
been issued, with total valuation given as $8,355,- 
234. 

The record of cargo receipts at Los Angeles 
Harbor to the night of Aug. 22 showed eighty-four 
arrivals, fifty-nine of fir and and twenty-five of red- 
wood, with total capacity of the carriers 90,115,000 
feet, 15,375,000 feet redwood, 4,740,000 feet fir. 

Harbor authorities and big lumber companies 
located there are adding materially to their wharf- 
age facilities. On the north the E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co. is making an increase of 300 feet, and the 
McCormick Lumber Co. and L. W. Blinn Lumber 
Co. are each busy with building 1,100 feet at 
their new locations. 


Charles BE. Kendall has opened an office in the 
Union Oil Building for Wilson Bros. & Co., of 
Aberdeen, Wash. The Chaney & Simeral and Na- 
tional Lumber companies’ yards at Holtville, Calif., 
have passed to the ownership and operation of the 
Hammond Lumber Co. At Olive, Wittmer & 
Garder are doing business as the Olive Lumber Co. 
under the management of G. E. Wittmer. Henry 
S. Patten, of the Patten & Davies Lumber Co. has 
returned from an extended trip which included 
Vancouver, B. C. Charles and Ed O’Malley, of 
the O’Malley Lumber Co., line-yard operator of 
Phoenix and other Arizona points, were recent 
Los Angeles visitors. U. G. Richards, until re- 
cently general manager of the E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co., has reached the Yellowstone Park on a 
transcontinental automobile tour. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Aug. 26.—Shipping rates to the Orient have ad- 
vanced considerably and cargoes are now being 
booked out of Tacoma at $13 a thousand feet 
when a few weeks ago the rate was $8 and in 
some cases shipments were taken at $6. The in- 
crease in carrying charges has stimulated the 
shipping business and the port is again being 
visited by many vessels. Advance bookings indi- 
eate that September lumber shipments will break 
all records. Log shipments to Japan, which were 
for a time very heavy and which have fallen off 
to nothing during the last few months, will be re- 
sumed next month. The port of Tacoma has 2,000,- 
000 feet of logs for shipment and a local lumber- 
man, who declined to allow the use of his name, 
stated recently that a deal is pending by which 
3,000,000 feet of logs will be shipped monthly for 
at least a year. 


Assessments of forest lands in eastern Washing- 
ton to cover the expenses of fighting fires and 
patrol work will be made by the State, it was 
announced from Olympia today. Ted Goodyear, 
assistant State forester, leaves for the eastern 
part of the State to make the assessments. This 
will be the first time that this action has been 
taken. Where forest fire associations exist the 
cost of fighting fires is borne by the associations 
but the State takes charge of the actual work. 
Under the State law 5 cents an acre may be col- 
lected for fire protection. 


The Columbia Box & Veneer Co., of Puyallup, 
has started the construction of an overhead cable 
system for handling logs from the railway yards 
to the company’s plant. 

The wholesale lumber firm of A. G. Chase & Co. 
has moved its headquarters from Centralia to 
Tacoma and has occupied a suite of offices in the 
Tacoma Building. The firm was organized a year 
ago by A. G. Chase and C, J. Gillette and does a 
wholesale business and handles the buying of 
west Coast lumber for several large eastern ac- 
counts. Mr. Chase came to the Coast from Man- 
kato, Minn., where he was in the hardwood busi- 
ness while Mr. Gillette was a buyer on the Pacific 
coast. The firm had offices in Mankato until 
June 1. 


“ 


H. H. Cust, assistant to the president of the 
Mount Vernon Car Manufacturing Co., of Mount 
Vernon, Ill., was a visitor in Tacoma this week. 
Mr. Cust is touring the West in the interest of 
his firm which has purchased large quantities of 
car material from the Coast mills during the 
summer. Delays in shipments due to the railroad 
strike have caused some trouble with the con- 
struction program, he said. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during 
the last week included the following: For the At- 
lantic coast, Birmingham City and Wabash at the 
port dock and Andrea Luckenbach at the St. Paul 
mill; for California, Ryder Hanify and he at 
port dock, Quinault at Tidewater mill, F. Loop 
at North End Lumber Co., and Stanwood at Demp- 
sey mill; for Europe Missourian at Baker dock; 
for the Orient Grace Dollar at Puget Sound Lum- 
ber Co.; for Hawaii Lurline at Terminal dock. 

J. T. Gregory, president of the Fir Tree and 
Tidewater Lumber companies, will leave for the 
East next week on a three weeks’ business trip. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Aug. 28.—The sawmill of the Dewey Lumber 
Co. was shut down last week after a short season’s 
run, the present supply of logs being exhausted. 
Whether the mill will be operated again this sea- 
son depends on the outcome of the railroad strike. 
The company has recently purchased a large 
block of timber near Flathead Lake and plans this 
fall to saw a million feet of lumber if conditions 
warrant. 

Earl Garrett, who has been assistant sales 
manager of the J. Neils Lumber Co. at Libby, Mont., 
has been appointed sales manager of the mill pur- 
chased at Klickitat, Wash. 

The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. (lumber de- 
partment), of Bonner, Mont., is making prepara- 
tions to log the timber on Bitter Root River, near 
Como, said to be the largest tract of timber north 
of Darby in the valley. Construction of a spur log 
line has been started by the Northern Pacific. 
As the old mill at Hamilton has been dismantled, 
the logs will be hauled to the mill at Bonner. 
These are the first extensive logging operations in 
Bitter Root Valley since the large mill at Hamil- 
ton was closed some twelve years ago. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Aug. 29.—Conditions in the lumber trade in 
this market show up poorer this. week than last. 
The car situation is worse now than at any time 
since the strike started, and loaded cars are re- 
ported to be piling up on sidings. Some hard- 
woods buyers have reported delays of more than 
ten weeks in receiving shipments and cars of 
southern pine for points in Kansas and Missouri 
are reported out longer than a month, with no 
prospect of early delivery. The roads are mov- 
ing coal, grain, and fruit, and manufactured 
foodstuffs, but are letting other commodities wait. 
Mills represented here are, in most cases, taking 
orders only for surplus stocks and odds and ends. 
Transit cars close in, both of lumber and shingles, 
are in heavy demand, but the supply is very limited. 
Retailers here and in other towns are helping each 
other out as far as possible by swapping stock. 
Numerous items are very low, such as scantling, 
2x8, common boards and shingles and siding. Sash 
and door plants are considerably behind on de- 
liveries. Country trade in some districts is better, 
and in some has fallen off. 

The railroad has been completed to the holdings 
of the Central Coal & Coke Co. in Oregon and 
shipments of logs from the property will begin 
next week. At present the company has no saw- 
mill of its own and logs will be sold to other mills 
nearby. Plans are being made, however, for the 
building of a sawmill on the property. 

There seems to be nothing too good in Kelso, 
Wash., for R. A. Long, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Long Bell Lumber Co. Already, 
it is said, babies born there are being named after 
Mr. Long, who has boomed the town considerably 
by locating the big new mills of the company at 
that point, and now the more enthusiastic resi- 
dents of the town are agitating changing its name 
in honor of the benefactor. It was suggested in 
a telegram that Mr. Long received last Friday 
from a committee of Kelsonians that he suggest 
a name, something like Longview, Longville, or 
Longton. Mr. Long hasn’t yet made up his mind 
to an answer, but he expressed great gratification 
that the town thought enough of him to suggest 
the change of name. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


Aug. 28.—The opinion here is that there will 
be a shortage of white pine lumber this fall and 
winter. There has been a shortage of labor in the 
camps in Canada, and the western operators are 
not only confronted with a similar situation but 
have had to discontinue logging operations to fight 
fires. Indications are that the Canadian mills 
along the north shore of Lake Huron will shut 
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down early this year because last year’s crop of 
logs was not as large as usual. All mill stocks 
have been sold for some time and are being shipped 
as fast as manufactured. 

Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co. reports that busi 
ness conditions are good in both lumber and fac- 
tory stocks. It is receiving lumber by boat from 
Canada at the rate of about 3,000,000 feet a 
month, besides moving in considerable lumber by 
car. Prices are firm. The Langell Boys, Fillmore, 
Aztec, Miami and Ogemaw discharged cargoes at 
this port during the last week. The woodworking 
plants here are all running to capacity. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Aug. 28.—Manufacturers of kiln dried North 
Carolina pine are very well satisfied with August 
business. There is hardly any surplus stock avail- 
able for quick shipment, in either air dried or kiln 
dried. A large quantity of rough lumber is being 
used by planing mills in the South, operating saw- 
mills, to fill rush orders. Prices are very strong 
in the better grades of rough lumber, and in the 
lower grades the tendency is still upward. In 
dressed lumber, the popular items are being sold 
for more money than heretofore obtained. Yards 
are buying so close that the normal] fall purchas- 
ing period should be extended if good weather 
prevails, 

There has been a very brisk demand for 4/4 
edge No. 2 and better, some mills now being over- 
sold. There has also been a good demand for 4/4 
and thicker No. 2 and better stock widths, with 
all widths harder to buy for quick shipment. No. 
2 and better edge, 5/4 and thicker, continues to 
move actively, especially in mixed carlots, with 
6/4 and 8/4 still scarce. Edge No. 3, 4/4, is con- 
tinuing to improve in demand. No. 3 stock widths, 
4/4, continue very popular, with all widths scarce 
and mills refusing to sell ahead of the saw. No. 2 
and better bark strips, 4/4, are moving freely. 
Prices show little change. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box were not quite so 
large this week. Not many mills have much of 
this stock to offer. The price is being well main- 
tained. Edge No. 2 box, 4/4, continues to move 
briskly. There has been a little more No. 2 stock 
box available for quick shipment as mills cleaned 
up old orders. No. 1 stock box, 4/4, both air 
dried and kiln dried, rough and dressed, is in 
brisk demand. ‘There is a shortage of No. 1 stock 
box. Cull red heart dunnage boards, 4/4, are 
moving actively by rail. Box bark strips continue 
popular, with planing mills still pushed to keep 
up shipments. 

Sales of flooring and partition have not shown 
any material change recently, for demand is cen- 
tered on 2%%-inch face, of which there is little to 
be had. Thin ceiling continues active, while sales 
of roofers have been very good. Prices of roofers, 
air dried and kiln dried, have made further slight 
advances and are still hard to buy in large lots. 
Some wholesalers are filling their air dried orders 
with kiln dried stock bought a short while ago at 
lower prices. There continues a good demand for 
pine lath, most mills being sold ahead for four 
to six weeks. Dressed framing continues very 
active. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aug. 28.—Reports by almost all lumber deal- 
ers here are that business is good, with prices 
inclined to stiffen. The big industrials are show- 
ing a live interest in lumber. Inquiries are numer- 
ous, but comparatively few are turning to actual 
orders. The planing mills are very busy and are 
far behind with their orders. The big contractors 
are handling as much work now as they ever 
have, and are handicapped by shortage of skilled 
labor and by lack of prompt shipments. The 
smaller contractors and jobbing carpenters are 
busy. Inside trim men and cabinet makers are 
hopelessly behind, and furniture makers are getting 
busier. Box makers are finding some business in 
the better grades of work, but the regular packing 
box line is not brisk. Building work is going 
ahead at a rate that is a surprise to the most 
optimistic. 

There has been a decided improvement in the 
movement and price'of hardwoods in the lower 
grades, most of such material going to the middle 
West. The demand for the better grades is ahead 
of the supply, and prices are strong. Oak, poplar 
and gum, with all kinds of hardwood floorings, are 
especially in demand, but there is a fair market 
for maple, birch, beech, chestnut, ash, basswood, 
cherry and mahogany, with a little better demand 
for walnut. West Coast lumber is coming in fast, 
and the proportion coming by water is giving way 
to larger shipments by rail. White pine from the 
West seems to be the most popular item, altho 
there is a large volume of fir coming in, and Pa- 
cific millwork is gaining rapidly. Northern white 
pine is bringing good prices and is scarce and high 
in the better grades, but mixed cars are still the 
order of the day. Spruce is inactive but firm in 


price. Hemlock is offered scatteringly, at firm 
prices, and volume is reduced because there is so 
small an available supply. The better grades of 
cypress are still in strong demand, prices are 
good, and the middle grades are moving better. 
Southern pine is in very strong demand and prices 
are erratic at a high level, due to uncertainty of 
supply and general scarcity. Most local stocks of 
southern pine timbers have been much depleted. 
North Carolina pine prices are still advancing, and 
the visible supply is small. With building keep- 
ing up the way it is, there is a very strong demand 
for sizes and flooring, and the scarcity of southern 
pine has added to this demand, and also to the de- 
mand for North Carolina timbers. Lath of all 
kinds and sizes find a ready market at good prices, 
and shingles, both cedar and cypress, are in good 
demand at firm prices in the surrounding terri- 
tory. 

Announcement is made of the removal of the 
Rohrbach & Terry Lumber Co., to 809-10 Stephen 
Girard Building, 21 South Twelfth Street, this city. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aug. 29.—Shipments of lumber from the South 
and West are coming in very satisfactorily, and 
there is no let-up in building activities. The 
peak seems to have been reached. With the im- 
provement in deliveries has come an increase in 
inquiry and orders for all kinds of lumber, carry 
ing with it a slight tightening of prices. The 
Planing mills are trying to catch up with their 
orders, as well as the cabinet makers and inside 
trim men. Box makers say their order books 
look better than for several years. The big indus- 
tries of the district are ordering lumber for gen- 
eral repairs and construction work. Demand for 
hardwoods remains good, especially that for upper 
grades. White pine is coming in from the West, 
and prices are holding well. In some quarters it is 
said there is a slight scarcity in southern pine 
and an upward movement in price; im general the 
market is in good condition and business is im 


proving. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Aug. 28.—The statement of exports of lumber 
and logs from this port for June is decidedly dis- 
appointing. There appears to be some reason, 
however, for assuming that an improved feeling 
has begun to assert itself since. The statement 
for June, 1922, is as follows: 


Logs— Quant Value 
EIQTAWOOG ....scccue 1 ry cu, ft. $ 3,810 
BOrwWOOG ....%5.5.% tic) Saaiee . «| . albbemuns 

"Tier, GAK cic s.c es 50 2,604 cu. ft 7,828 

Boards 
Sr ere 360,000 ft. 25,198 
POE ovis adie h Sas soe 57,000 ft. 6,719 
IIE ac enka so xn 48,000 ft. 8,124 
HEATAWOOO oc cc iw es 102) 000 ft. 8,301 

Manufactures of wood... ...... 5,677 
PORE cee a la eie ase exe) menenera $65,657 


R. Baldwin Homer, president of the R. B. Homer 
Lumber Co., this city, who has been recuperating 
for several months from an operation for ulcerated 
stomach, is back at his desk. 

One of the visiting lumbermen here during the 
last week was E. Stringer Boggess, who is en- 
gaged in the hardwood lumber export business at 
Clarksburg, W. Va., and some years ago held the 
position of Snark of the Universe of Hoo-Hoo. He 
called on Harvey M. Dickson, secretary National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, and discussed with 
him the foreign situation. 

Among the Baltimore lumbermen who have been 
enjoying a vacation but who are once more down 
to business is W. F. Wehr, of Wehr & Edwards 
(Ine.), wholesale North Carolina pine dealers. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Aug. 28.—The lumber market in the last week 
has continued to show improvement, and indica- 
tions are that it will get better and better until 
the flood-tide of the fall season arrives. It is now 
decidedly a wholesalers’ market, the dealers coming 
strong for many items. With rail shipments con- 
siderably slowed up, shipments by water continue 
to arrive from the Pacific coast and from Canada 
and Maine with great regularity, altho there are 
evidences that the Canadian lumbermen have 
almost completely liquidated their old stocks. Mills 
in Canada are not operating at full time, but a 
good deal of lumber is being transported. A good 
profit is being realized on all Canadian items now 
being sold. 

Another drawback to importing from Canada 
developed and it was traced directly to the coal 
shortage. Vessel owners were unwilling to bring 
down lumber and go home in ballast. Coal cargoes 
for the return trip were not available. The New 
York Lumber Trade Association and the Maritime 
Association of the Port of New York agreed upon 
tentative rules. These will be ratified this week. 

W. Gerard Power, of Power, Moir & Stocking 
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(Inc.) and former trustee of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, will be in New 
York Sept. 7 and 8 to attend the annual meeting 
of the company. Mr. Power will sail for England 
on Sept. 19 and will spend some time studying 
lumber trade conditions in England and on the 
continent. R. E. Stocking, vice president of the 
company, said the Canadian mills were selling 
very close to. production and stocks were moving 
out very quickly. Power, Moir & Stocking make a 
specialty of spruce, altho handling some pine and 
hemlock. The firm looks for an exceptionally busy 
fall. 

Mr. Haney, manager of William Schuette & Co., 
has gone south on a business trip. 

George M. Stevens, jr., vice president and treas- 
urer of the Stevens Eaton Co., reports business as 
being badly held up by strikes. He says there is 
plenty of demand and prices are holding firm. 

Ichabod T. Williams & Sons, retailers and whole- 
salers of hardwoods, report that the demand all 
summer has been “very fair.”” A spokesman of 
the firm said: “Business is improving slowly. 
Prices are expected to stay steady at the present 
level.” 

J. B. Tisdale, of the Tisdale Lumber Co., Ja- 
maica, Long Island, was slightly injured recently 
in an automobile accident while touring in Con- 


necticut. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Aug. 29.—Trade on this market is as active as 
ever. A good showing is being made in carlot 
shipments to line yards at interior points. So 
far good dispatch is being given shipments and 
the railroads are filling requisitions for cars with- 
out any undue delays. A feature coming in for 
comment is the growing disposition of retailers to 
eover their requirements while they can do so. 
Stocks in retail yards over northern Minnesota and 
North Dakota have been reduced materially. 
Quotations in all lines of northern pine lumber 
and dimension stuff are firm at the basis set re- 
cently. 

There has been no change in the scale of mill 
operations in this territory. The mills are rapidly 
cleaning up stocks of logs. The Scott-Graff Co. 
has completed sawing its own logs and its mill is 
now doing custom sawing. Apart from three 
camps put in by the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., 
no summer logging is being done. It is expected 
that logging will be unusually late in starting up 
in northern Minnesota this fall owing to shortage 
of labor and the higher scale of wages being paid 
by contractors engaged upon road work. 

Improvement in demand for box lumber is a fea- 
ture commented upon in trade circles. The Zenith 
30x & Lumber Co., of Duluth, reported the sale of 
1,000,000 feet of shooks during last week for Chi- 
cago shipment. Two cargoes, made up equally of 
No. 3 and better and box lumber, were loaded out 
tor Buffalo and Tonawanda, N. Y., delivery. 

Operators in ties and pulpwood are looking for- 
ward to the coming season in the woods being the 
most active in several years as a result of their 
starting with a complete dearth of supplies. 

P. M. Shaw, jr., is away upon a business trip 
to the eastern markets. He was called down there 
thru the receipt of some live inquiry. : 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Aug. 29.—Harry W. Stuchell, of Everett, Wash., 
president of the Eclipse Mill Co., is in Minne- 
apolis visiting his daughter and son-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Glen Carpenter. He is associated in 
business with W. I. Carpenter, and they have 
been going over business matters together. Mr. 
Stuchell believes that there will be no further 
advance in log prices on the Coast. He predicts 
au serious car shortage condition developing within 
the next month. , 

B. R. Lewis, president of the Clear Lake Lumber 
(o., has been here on business, meeting with 
W. M. Nichols, the company’s sales manager in 
this territory. The concern has moved its local 
offices to more commodious quarters at 830 Lum- 
ber Exchange. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., and in charge of its San Francisco 
offices, is visiting his father and brothers here. 
He reports that the Westwood (Calif.) mill is op- 
erating up to capacity and so far has had little 
trouble getting cars to move the product, which 
averages 600,000 feet a day. 

H. J. Draheim, of the Central Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co., is back from a business trip to the west 
Coast. 

Robert McCoy, sales manager of the Bonners 
Ferry Lumber Co., has been in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul on a-short business trip. 

Harry A. Walker, of the H. A. Walker Lumber 
Co., Chicago, who was here last week, reported 
that he had been surprised to find hardwood stocks 
so low in a personal visit to Wisconsin mills. With 
the exception of Nos. 2 and 3 stock, he said, there 
is little to be had. 

Dr. D. F. Brooks, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 


ber Co., is back from a short business trip to the 
west Coast, where he was looking over the com- 
pany’s interests. 

John W. Phillips, local wholesaler of western 
lumber, is back from a business trip to mills on 
the Coast and in the Inland Empire. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Aug. 28.—While the larger lumber plants over 
the Southeast are continuing production at a steady 
pace, many smaller mills have shut down the last 
two weeks because of the railroad strike, and most 
of the big mills have been compelled to curtail 
their production to some extent. Lumbermen here 
advise that there are hundreds of carloads of lum- 
ber of all kinds on side tracks thruout the district 
which the railroads are unable to move, and that 
the situation is becoming more acute every day. 
Practically all mills are turning down orders every 
day because of their inability to promise early 
delivery. Finished lumber is being stored in the 
mill yards, and because production is so far in 
excess of deliveries the yards are beginning to pile 
up extra large stocks of all items. 

The best pine demand is for kiln dried finish 
lumber, while roofers have been picking up steadily 
the last two weeks due to the unusual building ac- 
tivity. In hardwoods, plain sap and plain red gum 
appear to be in principal demand, common oak is 
also in good call, and ash is picking up rapidly due 
to the unusual activity in automobile construction. 
This trade is taking all the ash that the southeast- 
ern mills can produce. Both pine and hardwood 
prices have increased slightly the last ten days, 
pine prices increasing more rapidly than hardwood. 
Retail yards in Georgia and Florida have fairly 
good stocks, and retail trade is unusually good. 
Wholesale buying has slackened up considerably 
since the middle of August. Logging operations 
are back at normalcy again, so far as weather con- 
ditions are concerned, but are being generally cur- 
tailed because of the railroad strike. 


MACON, GA. 


Aug. 28.—The weather is at last favorable to 
operations. In most instances, lumber is curing 
bright. The small mills are getting in full time 
and are producing at more nearly normal than has 
been possible since spring. ‘There is no prospect, 
however, of an oversupply of air dried lumber for 
the remainder of the season. The Georgia roofer 
market is firm. On account of the railroad 
strike, cars are scarce, and loaded cars 
easily bring 50 cents to $1 a thousand premium. 
Buyers are in most instances setting the pace as 
regards price. Twenty-five member mills of the 
North Carolina Pine Association, Macon branch 
office, report sales as follows, association stand- 
ards, on basis of rate 28%4 cents under Norfolk 
or practically f.0.b. Macon mill price: 

Roofers, 6-, 8- and 10-inch..........0.+6.. $21.00 
Shiplap, 8- and 10-inch............... a 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Aug. 28.—Market prices on southern pine are 
steadily moving upward and the average advance 
on all items of the list will probably amount to $2 
a thousand for the last week. The demand calls 
largely for quick deliveries, and transit cars are 
in urgent request. There is a falling off in de 
mand for oil rig timbers, due to the unprecedented 
drop in the price of crude oil, which has practi- 
eally stopped drilling in many fields. However, 
the demand for construction timbers in other terri- 
tory almost more than makes up for the slump 
in the oil fields. Factories are calling for B and 
better finish, and the price of uppers has advanced 
rapidly in the last two weeks. Variations in quo- 
tations on finish amounting to as much as $10 a 
thousand have been reported here. Mills are hav- 
ing extreme difficulty in getting empty cars placed 
and getting them pulled after they are loaded. A 
lot of the smaller mills are almost forced to close 
down because of the lack of cars. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Aug. 28.—Demand continues strong. Prices are 
firm. Buyers do not seem inclined, however, to buy 
freely, most of them having orders placed but un- 
shipped. Mills still have heavy order files. Freight 
movement has shown some improvement. Condi- 
tions appear to be more favorable than for sixty 


days. 
PENSACOLA, FLA. 


Aug. 28.—-Lumber and timber have been moving 
at a satisfactory rate here during the usually 
dull month of August, and some nice shipments 
have been reported. Hardwoods are being han- 
dled here very frequently, and large parcels are 
featuring the cargoes of many of the vessels. 

Wilmer Hayward, president of the Pensacola 
Lumber & Timber Co., is touring Europe in the 
interests of the foreign connections of his firm. 
He has lately visited ports in Spain and writes 
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Griswold- Ania 
Sand Lumber Cedar Manufacturers 
Company, and Wholesalers 
’Gasco Building, San Francisco Office: 
PORTLAND, ORE. 16 California St. 
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Buehner Lumber 
Company 
1508-9-10 Yeon Building, 

UU Portland, Oregon. 
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We'll Quote On 
Anything 

in yard stock, car and 
structural material. 
Our mills have a 
daily capacity 


Get 
. a M in touch 
eet 0 with us now. 


506 Gerlinger Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Associate Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 














KLAMATH LUMBER 
€& BOX COMPANY 


California White Pine 
Lumber and Box Shooks 
KLAMATH FALLS, 3 OREGON 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisk- 
ers,“431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Stillwell 


PLAN BOOKS 


CALIFORNIA STYLE .,4",, HOMES 


—show Pictures, Floor Plans and Estimated Costs 
of Building over 200 Selected Designs. 


“* Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
50 Houses—7 tol0 Rooms—$1 
** Litt'e Bungalows”’ “* The New Colonials’’ 

75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms—$1 60 Houses—6tol0 Rooms—$l 
GPECIAL OFFER: . Send $2.50 for any three of 

these books and get Garage Folder FREE. 
Books and Blueprints sold with Money-Back Guarantee. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 690 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 








“*West Coast Bungalows”’ 
50 Houses-6 and 7 Rooms-$l 


ALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
ALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 
FOR FACTORY AND PLANING MILL 


Sivers Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Bidg,, San Francisco, Calif. 














Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, - - WASHINGTON 













Watch this space weekly 
for attractive offers. 





Until we have assur- 
ance of an adequate 
car supply, we will 
refrain from adver- 
tising our specials in 
this space. 


AGENTS : 


K. F. Richards, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
G.A.Jones, 706Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
JosephLean, - - P.O. Box 774, Omaha 
Frank Probst, - P.O. Box1187,Fargo,N.D. 








Order Require Now 


while we can make prompt 
shipments from stock on hand. 

















Spruce, Hemlock 


Timbers, Bridge, Track 

and Car Material 
Dimension, Shiplap, 
Boards, Yard Stock. 


Spruce Plank 


a specialty 


Get our list today. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


1052 Pacific Ave. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Duluth—Lyceum Bldg. 
H. S. Robb, Mgr. 











friends from Madrid that he is returning the 
first week in September to Great Britain. 

The establishment of a coastwise steamship line 
between New York and Pensacola is expected to 
prove a very convenient means of shipping to the 
eastern markets for local lumber mills. The serv- 
ice is being operated by the Trans-Marine Corpora- 
tion of Port Newark, N. J., and one steamer a 
month is promised until the business is built up. 

Five hundred large mahogany logs from Africa 
were discharged by the steamship West Humhaw, 
and most of them will be converted at the Weis- 
Patterson cypress mill. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Aug. 28.—-An advance in lumber prices is sched- 
uled to take place in the near future all over south- 
ern pine territory, according to well informed 
sales managers. There will not be any runaway 
market, but a steady advance, based on increased 
consumption, is looked for soon. Transportation 
conditions alone stand between the lumbermen and 
a wonderfully successful fall season. 

Export shows increasing signs of revival. The 
Lutcher & Moore mills here last week sent out 
their own schooner, Roseway, with 250,000 feet 
for Cuban delivery and received a cable this morn- 
ing that the barkentine Whiteston had cleared from 
Kingston for Orange and would reach here this 
week to lift upward of 500,000 feet for West Indian 
delivery. The Shipping Board steamer Lake Slavi 
is expected here Tuesday to take on 200,000 feet 
in parcels for West Indian ports for Lutcher & 
Moore’s Caribbean customers, 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Aug. 29.—-The feature of the southern pine mar- 
ket has been the withdrawal of practically all large 
producers in this section. A few special lines are 
offered, but new orders are limited almost exclu- 
sively to railroad and car material, export stock, 
or orders accompanied by a priority order or some 
guaranty of equipment. The mills are making a 
struggle to take care of regular customers. New 
orders are commanding higher prices each day. 
Mill costs are advancing. Yard and shed stock is 
very much in demand. Lath remain strong. Local 
building continues in large volume. The export 
market is fairly good and cars can be obtained to 
move this stock to seaports. 

Local manufacturers of hardwood report the 
market still in a slump owing to transportation 
conditions and inability of industrials to secure 
coal, The principal demand is for poplar and oak, 
especially oak for flooring. Dry stocks of oak are 
searce. The demand for red and plain gum is not 
as strong as heretofore. Cars can be obtained to 
ship all orders received, but difficulty is experi- 
enced in obtaining cars to bring in logs. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Aug. 28.—Southern pine demand has continued 
to increase, all items being in strong demand. Prices 
are still going up, altho the advance is not so 
rapid as last week. Price is no object when ship- 
ment can be secured. The car shortage is becom- 
ing acute, but the mills here, owing to large water 
shipments, fare considerably better than those 
farther inland. The steamer Narcissus is taking 
on 1,000,000 feet of timbers for Liverpool and Man- 
chester, England; the steamer Jalisco is taking on 
about 1,000,000 feet for Tampico; the steamer 
Lake Girth is loading for the West Indies, and the 
steamer Lake Slavi is loading a part cargo for 
Cuba. Retailers of Beaumont and Port Arthur say 
business is very good. 

Ben. S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont 
Lumber Co., and of the American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, left Sunday night for a meeting 
of this association to be held in Chicago, after 
which he will leave for a month’s trip to the Pa- 
cific coast. 

A. Milch, president of the International Lumber 
& Export Co., this city, is on a business trip to 
New York City and other eastern points. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Aug. 28.—Demand is better than it has been for 
two years, there being a ready market for anything 
that can be loaded, and prices are strong. Car 
supply, however, is worse than it has ever been 
before in this section. Railroads open for traffic 
have no cars, and those that have equipment are 
embargoed against most destinations. One whole- 
saler having fifteen contract mills was able to have 
loaded only eight cars during this month. The 
transportation situation has led several mills to 
consider closing down, altho other conditions af- 
fecting operation are satisfactory. The railroads 
in this section are making an effort to put new 
men in their shops and several say they have all 
the workmen they need. 


~ 





SPOKANE, WASH. 


Aug. 26.—Another spell of extremely hot weather 
during the last few days is bringing the fire hazard 
back to a critical stage after it had been greatly 
improved by heavy rains. <A 60-acre fire which 
started this week on Pack River near Moravia 
caused the sending of fifteen men from the local 
forestry recruiting office to Moravia yesterday 
morning with full camp equipment and cook. 

Yellow pine timber belonging to the Indians of 
the Colville Indian reservation to the amount of 
500,000,000 feet will be placed on sale Nov. 1, 
according to O. C. Upchurch, Indian Agent, who 
was in Spokane this week to make arrangements 
for the sale. 

There is a deal being worked up to put a saw- 
mill of 50,000 feet capacity at Worley, Idaho, this 
fall, according to R. H. Elder, logging contractor 
of that place. “There is a big logging business at 
Worley, but the logs are going to St. Maries and 
Couer d’Alene to be cut,” said Mr. Elder in Spokane 
this week. ‘With the installation of a local mill, 
the majority of these would be cut at Worley and 
the local market would absorb most of the cut. 
There is a good farming country tributary, but the 
farm buildings are poor because of the high price of 
lumber shipped in. A mill at Worley would cut the 
price in half to the farmers and stimulate build- 


ing.” 
OTTAWA, ONT. 


Aug. 28.—The demand for bushmen to work in 
the Ottawa district is growing keener and, accord- 
ing to the opinions of local officials of the Govern- 
ment bureau, employment will be offered a larger 
number of men than for several years past. Sev- 
eral companies have given orders for men, and it 
is understood that the cut this fall will be heavy. 
The local demand for lumber grows steadily with 
building very active in all sections of the city 
and surrounding suburbs. Prices have stiffened in 
some lines owing to short stocks. 

The Canadian National Railways, central di- 
vision, eastern lines, are calling for sealed tenders 
for 1,500,000 railway ties to be delivered between 
Dec. 1, 1922, and Sept. 30, 1923. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Aug. 28.—Local wholesalers report very little 
buying being done and in some cases transit cars 
have had to be unloaded and stored in the city. 
As one wholesaler put it, “it is quite apparent that 
most of the large line yard companies are not 
thinking so much of sales this fall as they are of 
collections, and I don’t look for very much buying 
until after the collection season is over.’”’ Lack of 
demand has had a tendency for prices to weaken 
and transit cars have been offered during the 
last week at considerably less than list price. 


The demand for northern spruce for portable 
granary construction has been rather brisk. There 
has also been good demand from the United States 
for this stock, which has resulted in these spruce 
mills working at full capacity. The shingle market 
on the prairies has been very dull. Fluctuations in 
prices from day to day have caused buyers to re- 
frain from placing orders for straight cars, as they 
figure the market will sag considerably as soon as 
the United States demand falls off. The mountain 
mills hold firm to list prices, as stocks are badly 
broken. They are also beginning to feel the effects 
of car shortage and, consequently, are unable to 
guarantee shipments. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Aug. 26.—Conditions in the lumber industry in 
British Columbia are indicated by the announce- 
ment that the Arrow Lakes Lumber Co. is being 
reérganized and may be in operation again shortly. 
Cc. R. Lamb, of Minneapolis, is president, and his 
associates are Minnesota and Chicago people. He 
is expected to be in the province within a short 
time to go over the situation with Manager Neale 
Murray, at Kamloops, when a policy will be de- 
cided upon. The Arrow Lakes Lumber Co., which 
had a big mill at Arrowhead, has not been operat- 
ing for eleven years, and when it shut down had 
between a thousand and fifteen hundred men on 
its payroll. It holds about 300 square miles of 
timber in the Arrow Lakes and Thompson River 
watersheds. 

Conditions generally in the industry, both lum- 
ber and shingles, are good. Prices on lumber in 
the rail trade are firm and there is talk of ad-- 
vances. The new price list on export goes into 
effect on Sept. 1, which will increase quotations 
from $18 and $30 to $20 and $35. With the fine 
weather which has followed the rain, and with 
forest fires practically out, camps are getting un- 
der way for an active fall. High grade logs are 
searce, and prices are strong. Cedar has ad- 
vanced to $13, $23 and $35, according to grade. 
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Builds Own Trailers 


COLLEGE PoINT (LONG ISLAND), N. Y., Aug. 28. 
—Fifty-five years in the retail lumber business, P. 
J. F. Kraemer, president of the Kraemer Bros. Co., 
is still the active head of the concern, altho most 
of the detail work now is carried on the shoulders 
of A. R. Kraemer, a son. The latter is secretary- 
treasurer of the company, which has been at its 
present location for the last forty years, having 
removed from Fifth Street and Second Avenue, 
Flushing. 

The Kraemer Bros. Co. formerly was a partner 
ship concern, in which P. 
J. F. Kraemer and three 


carry large loads and the tractors are fully capable 
of doing their bit.” 

The company’s motto is: “Everything in lum- 
ber in the building line.” It sticks closely to 
Idaho white pine in the soft variety, but is having 
trouble getting it after considerable shopping 
among the large wholesalers. Of business condi- 
tions, A. R. Kraemer said: 


“We keep busy all the time. There has been an 
especially large volume of orders this summer, but 
on some of the business we have had to cut profits 
too low. We look for a rather dull fall season.” 





brothers were interested. 
The firm was _ incorpo- 
rated in 1905 and today 
Mr. Kraemer controls 
practically all of the 
stock. From the estab- 
lishment of the business, 
the Kraemer company has 
kept abreast of the times 
and at present is a step 
ahead of many of the 
most uptodate lumber 
plants in the metropoli- 
tan district. 

It perhaps is the only 
retail lumber concern in 
this section of the coun- 
try that has built its own 
trailers to fill its specific 
needs. <A. R. Kraemer 
designed the trailers and the machinery of the 
company’s mill was employed exclusively for the 
workmanship. Machinery of the plant is operated 
by a 75-horsepower motor, electrical apparatus 
having been installed three years ago. 


A large brick building was constructed during 
the war for storage purposes and also to provide 
room for new machinery, and in the emergency 
the company turned its attention to the manu- 
facture of airplane parts for the L. W. F. Engi- 
neering Co., whose plant is adjacent to the 5-acre 
site of the Kraemer establishment. Besides the 
manufacture of airplane parts, the firm also made 
large quantities of wooden boxes for the Govern- 
ment. 

The company now manufactures its own stocks 
of window frames, but has been so pressed by busi- 
ness in the last few years that it has abandoned 
the manufacture of flooring and sheathing. It 
receives its supplies of lumber mostly by rail, altho 
some water shipments have been obtained in recent 
months. The Kraemer company uses more spruce 
than any other single species of lumber. 

In addition to constructing its own trailers, the 
firm has converted its White trucks into tractors 
and has found these much more advantageous for 
long hauls. In explaining the scope of the busi- 
ness, A. R. Kraemer said: ‘We deliver in Yonkers 
and all other points that our trucks can negotiate 
in a day’s time. Our trailers are designed to 
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One of the Tractors and Trailers Operated by Kraemer Bros. Co. 


Uses Hoist to Load Trucks 


The San Joaquin Lumber Co., of Stockton, Calif., 
believes that trucks are essential to the con- 
duct of a modern retail lumber business. Robert 
Inglis, manager of the company, states that after 
a number of years’ experience he can not see that 
trucks are any cheaper to operate, but by the use 
of trucks the radius of delivery is so much greater 
and the company is able to give so much better 
service on rush orders that his company would 
not think of going back to horse and wagon de- 
livery. 

The company is operating three trucks and uses 
every care to speed up the handling of material at 
all times. For the larger deliveries a 5-ton truck 
is employed and on long hauls a trailer is also 
added to this equipment. For small loads the com- 
pany uses a 2144-ton truck equipped with pneu- 
matie tires which has been found to be very satis- 
factory. For quick deliveries and the handling of 
small lots a 14%4-ton made-over machine is used. 


The 5-ton truck is equipped with solid tires and 
all the machines have roll-off bodies. All loads for 
truck delivery are assembled on cars in the yard 
and then run under a hoist shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This hoist picks the load 
from the car and drops it upon a truck when the 
truck comes in. Thus the trucks are not kept in 
the yard for any long period, but are on the road 
pe revenue all the time. 

















Two of the trucks used by the San Joaquin Lumber Co. 
thus preventing damage to stock. 
back of the large machine 


Note how ropes are used to bind the load, 


The hoist used to load the trucks is shown immediately 
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A Better 
Connection 


for West Coast woods is what we 
are offering buyers in the middle 
and eastern states. The next time 
you need lumber, siding and red 
cedar shingles try our 


Prompt 
y 
ew ey) 
from the 


Pacific Coast 


Practically 100% of the co-operative 
mills of Washington and British 
Columbia own and control our selling 
organization. They also maintain 
standardized grading on all lumber and 
have pledged themselves to maintain 
prompt shipments. 


Investigate our facilities today. 


Mutual Timber Mills 


WHOLESALERS 
c, A. JOHNSON, 955-6 Stuart Building, 
baie SEATTLE, WASH. 

















Dunn Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 


HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E_helieve 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 
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Keller and Boyd 


Owners and 
Operators 











FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


And contractors. The Lumberman’s Actuary—it pre- 
vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost of performing all kinds 
of labor in the erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. 
Seventh edition. 

Price $8. "50 postpaid. 
LUMBERMAN, 

Chicago, Il. 


Bound in leather. 
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CALIFORNIA } 


SPARED EEaEBLAEa ssaneganannaaal 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4% LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Hecrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 











REDWOOD 





ALBION LUMBER CO. 
General Offices, Albion, California 
Mills: Albion and Navarro, Cal. Sales Office, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 











ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


California hone nae vo nig Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











*We Manufacture 


California White Pine 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our Lumber is 
Soft and Light 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


Sawmill, box factory General Office: 


and planing mill at 
Loyalton, California Reno, Nevada 








RELIABLE INFORMATION SUPPLIED WITH 
REFERENCE TO 


California Sugar and White 
Pine Timber Tracts 


In large and small bodies 


SAW MILLS, BOX FACTORIES 


and OPERATING PROPERTIES 
MAY YEARS’ close identification 


with the California pine manufactur- 
ing interests places me in a position to 
render expert service to investing clients, 
including engineering répérts:. 


G. X. WENDLING 


2665 Jones St., San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. 1 




















LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Spoates and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Bald Knob—Miller Lumber Co. 
succeeded by W. H. McHale Lumber Co. 
Elnora—Elnora Saw Mill Co. is moving from 
Elnora to a new location 5 miles east of Walnut 
ase Ark.; address and loading point, Walnut 
ge. 


CALIFORNIA. Monrovia—T. L. Manning suc- 
ceeded by Wm. J. Bettingen Lumber Co. 


FLORIDA. Apalachicola—H. P. and John P. 
Thorn, of Martinsburg, W. Va., and George A. 
Reed, of Hagerstown, Md., purchased the Jack- 
son River Lumber Co.’s plant and holdings of 
timber lands near Apalachicola, and will operate 
under name of Thorn-Reed Lumber Co., with 
offices in Martinsburg and Apalachicola. The 
timber covers about 17,000 acres and consists of 
oak, gum, cottonwood, ash, cypress and tupelo. 

Campbellton—Kelly-Foshee Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Foshee Bros. Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. McComb—Perry E. Walker, of 
Bardolph, purchased interest of Charles Nunn in 
the Nunn & Kline lumber yard and will be asso- 
ciated with Ray and Lon Kline. The name of the 
business wil be changed to Macomb Lumber Co. 


1OWA. Correctionville — Smith-Thielen Lum- 
ber Co. sold to J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., of 
Minneapolis. 

KANSAS. Bartlett and Edna—Morrow-Lyddon 
Lumber Co. succeeded by James L. McCoy, of 
Coffeyville. 

Clay Center—C. B. Fullington purchased inter- 
est of C. W. F. Dammast in the Clay Center 
Lumber & Coal Co., and will succeed Mr. Dam- 
mast in the managership on Sept. 

Edna—Justice Blair Lumber & Grain Co. suc- 
ceeded by J. L. McCoy. 

LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—Joseph F. Liebke 
Mill & Lumber Co. succeeded by American Mill 
& Lumber Co. 

New Orleans—A. J. Evans succeeded by A. J. 
Evans Lumber Co. 

New Orleans—Excel Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Darden Lumber Co. 

New Orleans—Ferchaud-Williams Co. suc- 
ceeded by Southern Pole & Piling Co. 

MICHIGAN. Beaverton — Beaverton Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Dessert & Brown Lumber Co. 

Grand Rapids—Edgar R. Somes Furniture 
Co. changing name to Grand Rapids Case Works. 

MINNESOTA. Swanville — Morrison County 
Lumber Co. succeeds Rudd Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg—Dixie Lumber & 
Land Co. moving to Elliott. 

MISSOURI. Ozark—Burgner-Bowman Lumber 
Co. succeeds M. L. Coleman Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Ohio House retin Co. 
changing name to Ohio Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Bancroft—Ross_ Lumber 
SO. tearing down_lumber yard in Melham and 
moving stock to Bancroft where a new yard is 
being built. 

ae vat Cisco—W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. 
sold to J. T. Berry. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Jones Hard- 
wood Co., incorporated. 

CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport — Frank Miller 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $229,000. 

FLORIDA. wats Millwork Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Jacksonville—Liberty Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $50,000. 

Jacksonville—Central Stave Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

St. Petersburg—Sel-More Lace Cabinet Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000 

Tallahassee—Simmons & Trawick Crate Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Tampa—Roux-Denton Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $50,000. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—A. E. Van Natta 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Jasper—Jasper Office Furniture Co., increasing 
capital to $150,000. ; 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Darden Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; planing mill 
and retail lumber. 

New Orleans—Imperial Lumber & Stave Ex- 
port Co., incorporated. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—H. M. Reynolds 
$600 000. Co., increasing capital from $400,000 to 

Redford—Redford Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $30,000 to $75,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Mississippi Valley 
no ol Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; com- 
mission 


NEW YORK. Jamestown—Jamestown Chair 
Co., increasing capital to $300,000. 

OHIO. Minerva—Minerva Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; retail. 

Spri ngfield—Irvin H. Jones Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000; to deal in lumber 
and building supplies. 

OREGON. Eugene—Penn Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 


Molalla—Slyter Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

TEXAS. Austin—Austin Sash & Door Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—E. V. Mahoney Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

Seattle—James MacFarlane Co., incorporated. 

Seattle—Continental Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Seattle—Beaver Creek Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

WISCONSIN. Tomahawk — Tomahawk Land 
Co., increasing capital from $400,000 to $600,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Montgomery — Forest Products 
Co. recently began manufacturing loom special- 
ties. 

Venetia—Mobile Box & Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

FLORIDA. St. Cloud—O. N. Lee recently be- 
gan retail business. 

GEORGIA. Sandersville—I. B. Lieberman re- 
cently began; sawmill. 

ILLINOIS. Madison—Missouri Tie & Lumber 
Co., of St. Louis, recently opened business here. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit — McClure-Peltier Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., recently began wholesale 
hardwood business; headquarters, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

McBride—McBride Lumber Co. recently began 
retail business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Belmont — Graham - Haynes 
Lumber Co. recently began manufacture of 
southern pine J hardwood lumber. 

Noxapater—G. Luke Lumber Co., recently 
began sawmill be coer 

NEW JERSEY. Wrightstown — Dawley & 
Emley recently began retail business. 

NEW YORK. East Syracuse—J. A. Oliver 
recently began retail business. 

New York—D. N. Meighen recently began 
wholesale business at 320 5th Ave. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greenville — Southern 
Pine Lumber Co. recently began retail business. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Meadow Riwer Lumber Co., 
new concern. 

OREGON. Prosper—Prosper Shingle Co. re- 
cently began. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis — McClure - Peltier 
Hardwood Lumber Co. recently began wholesale 
business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Pacific Mill & Cabi- 
net Works recently began business. 

WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—W. ©. Schultz 
has organized a new concern to manufacture 
table slides; capital, $125,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Samson—Spears-Harris Lumber 
Co., of Wetumpka, Ala., has completed construc- 
tion of new plant. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Van Keulen & 
Winchester Lumber Co. will build lumber and 
planing and resaw mill. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elkin—Elkin Veneer & 
Manufacturing Co. plans immediate rebuilding 
of plant recently destroyed by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Napavine—John F. Camp 
will erect modern electric shingle mill, construc- 
tion on first unit to begin at once. The supply 
of logs will be obtained from the Emery & Nel- 
son logging operation. 

WISCONSIN. Marinette — Thompson  Bros., 
manufacturers of boats, are constructing factory 
60 x 100 feet, three stories. 

Pearson—Langlade Lumber Co. extending log- 
ging road eight miles to Price, Wis.; wil] operate 
six logging camps next year it is repor ed. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Camden—Sawmill of Will Rey- 
nolds four miles from Camden destroyed by fire; 
loss of several thousand dollars. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Excelsior and bas- 
ket plant of T. C. Caummisar & Sons destroyed 
by fire; loss, $30,000; insurance, $12,000. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—Sawmill and hoop 
plant of Standard Hoop Co. destroyed by fire; 
loss covered by insurance. 

Benton Harbor—B. M. Nowlen Lumber Co., 
small loss by fire. 

NEBRASKA. Havelock—Clark Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $1,200. 

Lincoln—Nebraska Material Co., loss by fire, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Winston-Salem—Craw- 
ford Mill Supply Co., loss by fire, $20,000. 

HIO. Cleveland—Grief Brothers Cooperage 
Co., small loss by fire in drying room. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Richwood—Taylor Bros. 
lumber yard destroyed by fire with 200,000 feet 
of lumber. 
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GEORGE W. MARTIN, superintendent of 
hardwood manufacture for the Tremont Lumber 
Co., at Rochelle, La., died in Memphis, Tenn., 
on Monday, Aug. 28, after a three weeks’ illness 





‘of typhoid fever. News of his death will come 


as a great shock to his many friends in the lum- 
ber industry, for few of them knew of his illness 
and many met and talked with him at the recent 
hardwood conventions. About six weeks ago Mr. 
Martin concluded a tour of a number of the hard- 
wood consuming centers of the North, such as 
Grand Rapids, Detroit and Chicago, making a 
thoro investigation of hardwood prospects for 
the near future. He then attended the Louis- 
ville organization meeting of the Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute and then returned to Chi- 
cago to attend the convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. Shortly after- 
ward he was taken ill at his home in Memphis. 
Mr. Martin was very well known and highly 
esteemed among lumbermen. He was formerly 
superintendent of the hardwood manufacturing 
operations of the Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, 
Ark., and when the Tremont Lumber Co. decided 
to develop its hardwood holdings about three 
years ago, Mr. Martin was selected as the best 
man to manage that work. He was always 
known as a stickler for grades and for proper 
care in lumber manufacture and the quality of 
his production became well known. Mr. Martin 
leaves a widow and several children. One son 
is in the lumber business, being employed at the 
mill of the ‘Tremont Lumber Co., at Rochelle. 





GEORGE MAITLAND CHAMBERS, formerly 
of Baltimore, and engaged as lumber purchasing 
agent for the Government during the war, died 
at his home in Maplewood, N. J., on Aug. 24, at 
the age of 38. Mr. Chambers was in the office of 
the Kendall Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, before 
the war. After the war he engaged in the coal 
and lumber business at Maplewood. He had been 
ill for eighteen weeks. Daniel L. Senft, general 
manager of the Canton Lumber Co., of Baltimore, 
is a brother-in-law. 


MRS. WINNE ROTHSCHILD, wife of Leo 
Rothschild, storekeeper for the Duncan Lumber 
Co., Dryad, Wash., died in Portland, Ore., last 
week following an operation. Mrs. Rothschild 
was the sister-in-law of Finley Downs, sales 
manager of the White Star Lumber Co., Elma, 
Wash. Besides her husband she leaves two 
small daughters. 





JOHN CAMPBELL, veteran lumberman of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, died at a hos- 
pital in Clarksburg, W. Va., at the age of 80. 
Mr. Campbell was a native of Perth, Ont., and 
came to the United States forty years ago, be- 
ginning his career as a lumberman in the Penn- 
Sylvania lumbering district. He was general 
superintendent for the Pardee interests in that 
State and was also associated with Peter Herdic 
and Thomas Deemer, both allied with the United 
States Leather Co. Mr. Campbell leaves five sons. 


HYMENEAL 


HOWE-YOUNG. L. V. Howe, of the P. L. 
Howe Lumber Mills, Eureka, Mont., was married 
on July 25 at Boise, Idaho, to Miss Helen Young, 
formerly a teacher in the high school at Eureka. 
Mr. Howe is the son of P. L. Howe, of Minne- 
apolis, and is one of the stockholders of the com- 
pany. He is active in the management of the 
plant, having resided in Eureka for several years. 


BROWN-TAYLOR. The marriage of Frank 
E. Brown, manager of mill sales for the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., to 
Miss Lavina Taylor, of Ashland, Wis., took place 
at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Taylor, on Tuesday, Aug. 29. The bride 
is a graduate of the Northland College and for- 
merly taught school at Ashland, where both she 
and Mr. Brown are well known socially. Mr. 
Brown has been in the employ of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co. for about ten years, and 
was promoted to the position of sales manager 
three years ago. The company recently com- 
bined its Ashland sales office with the general 
office at Milwaukee, and Mr. Brown will con- 
tinue in charge of mill sales. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown will be at home in Milwaukee after 
Sept. 15. 








NEW ORLEANS (LA.) NEWS NOTES 


Aug. 28.—The New Orleans Lumbermen’s Club 
gave another successful and enjoyable outing last 
Saturday afternoon and evening at Littlewood. 
More than a hundred members with their families 
and friends motored out to the lake suburb and 
participated in the festivities, which included 
water sports, dancing ete. 

EK. R. duMont, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Standard Export Lumber Co., left for 
New York last week, accompanied by Mrs. duMont. 
At New York their daughter, Miss Yvonne duMont, 
joined them and the three will sail for Europe via 
the steamship Berengaria on Aug. 29 for Europe, 
where they plan to spend the next three months. 

«, Biets, manager of the Veuve Ferdinand Petit 
(‘o., stave dealers at Bordeaux, France, has been a 
recent visitor to New Orleans, coming here to study 
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market eonditions. Mr. Biets reports the French 
stave industry rather hard hit by American prohi- 
bition, and French dealers importing staves in con- 
siderable volume from Czecho-Slovakia. For the 
finer grades of wines and liquors the Czecho- 
slovakian staves are not well suited, however, and 
preference is still given to American staves for this 
purpose. Unsettled exchange conditions, he adds, 
have operated also to restrict stave purchases on 
the American market. Prospect of a good wine 
crop in France this year has stimulated the stave 
demand of late. 

A report from Monroe, La., states that lumber- 
men operating in northern Louisiana and south- 
ern Arkansas are taking an active part in a project 
to organize several large building and loan asso- 
ciations to finance building operations in the towns 
thru that territory. One of these will be known, 
it is add as the Southeast Arkansas Building & 
Loan As tion, with headquarters at Lake Vil- 
lage, Ark. Another will be the Northeast Louisi- 
ana Building & Loan Association, domiciled at 
Lake Providence, La. Among the lumber concerns 
mentioned in the report as backers of the twin 
projects are the Baxter Lumber Co., Leslie Lum- 


ber Co. and Morley & Son Lumber Co., having 
extensive lumber interests in both States. 


RIGIDITY IN CRATE CONSTRUCTION 


Mapison, Wis., Aug 29.—One of the features 
of good crate is rigidity or ability to resist 
weaving and skewing during transportation. 
No method of joining the corner members of a 
erate, not even the 3-way corner construction, 
is sufficient alone to give rigidity to a crate. 
Some kind of bracing across the faces is usu- 
ally necessary. ; ° 

Fig. I shows a kind of bracing found in 
many crates which are sent here to the Forest 
Products Laboratory for testing. Partly be- 
cause of the amount of material used, this con- 
struction appears to be 
very strong. Labora- 
tory tests have shown, 
however, that crates so 
braced are weak in the 
diagonal direction of 
the faces, and are there- 
fore apt to weave and 
skew during transpor- 
tation. 

Diagonal braces on 

cont six sides as shown in 
Fig. 3 Fig. 2 have been found 
to give a crate maxi- 
mum rigidity for a minimum amount of lumber. 
Crates so braced withstood with considerably 
less distortion twice as great a diagonal com- 
pressive force in actual tests as crates braced 
as shown in Fig. I. 

A combination of diagonal and parallel slat 
bracing as shown in Fig. 3, makes the crate 
more rigid than parallel bracing alone, but 
not so rigid in all directions as cross bracing 
on the six sides. It may be found an advanta- 
geous construction in packing contents which 
need protection on the sides and are rigid 
enough themselves to withstand stresses in the 
direction in which the crate is weak. 

Solid sheathing on all the faces does not make 
a erate so rigid as diagonal] bracing, except 
perhaps sheathing which is made of wide boards 
with tighter joints than can usually be obtained. 
The crate with ordinary sheathing might with- 
stand as great a load, but the distortion caused 
by that load would be greater than in a crate 
with diagonal braces, and would ordinarily be 
great enough to allow damage to the contents. 











Users of ordinary thick 
knives can now, by the 
Simonds new method of 
“‘welding”’ obtain the same 
cutting efficiency that the 
users of thin high speed 


steel knives secure. 


It has been an accepted theory that 
high speed steel could not be welded. 
Yet here it is by the new Simonds 
process welded to a soft metal back- 
ing. Being welded it allows us to 
heat treat the knives to 
bring out the utmost 
cutting efficiency. Old 
style ‘“‘brazed’’ high 
speed steel knives can- 
not be so heat treated. 
When they are heated 
the braze comes apart 
like ordinary soldered 
articles. Welded 
knives do not come 
apart when heat treated. 
They give longer serv- 
ice between grindings 
and last longer. We 
can now furnish these 
“welded” knives for 
Spoke, Moulding, Chair, 
Lathe, Jointer and 
Planer Knives up to 30 
To the 
best of our knowledge 
no other knife manu- 
facturer can supply 
these knives. Our prices 
are just the same as for ordinary 
brazed high speed steel knives. The 
way to get a set of these Welded 
High Speed Steel Knives on your 
machine is to get your order in now. 


SIMONDS 
Manufacturing Co. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, ENGLAND 
DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW YORK CITY SAN 
NEW ORLEANS, 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


LA, 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. * 
MEMPHIS, ° VANCOUVER, B. C. 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 
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GANDY is a BETTER BELT 














LASTS LONGER 


Gandy Stitched Cotton Duck 
Belt is the best type of belt for the 
lumber mill. 

For more than forty years Gandy 
Stitched Cotton Duck Belt has been 
the world’s best belt. 

Put a Gandy on a drive or a con- 
veyor and compare results. 


“It’s the Belt with the Green Edge” 
THE 


GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OF FICE AND FACTORY 
740 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD 


NEW YORK: 36 WARREN STREET 











CHICAGO: S52 WEST ADAMS STRCET 


AN 


STITCHED COTTON_DUCK 


- BELT =: 


Service That 
Wins Trade 


Every farmer must 
have more or less 
ground feed for his 
live stock. Now’s 
the time to install a 


Monarch Meal 
and Feed Mill 


You can grind their corn, oats, rye, buck- 
wheat, etc., at a good profit. Get them in 
the habit of coming to your yard and when 
they need lumber they’ll remember you. 

















Write for testimonials and catalog. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy" Pa. 











In conjunction 
with Clancy’s 
RED BOOK 
Service we 
maintain an 
efficient legal 
staff to handle 
your claims 
and delinquent 
accounts. 
Ask for 


Pamphlet 
49-C. 








FLORIDA 
INDIANA 


MANSAS 






sours ent . 
‘ 
~ 1 
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Address Legal Department 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Suite 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








New York Office 157 East 44th St. 














and his 


J. A. Dick, of the Dick Traeger Co., 
family are spending two weeks at Estes Park, Colo. 


J. J. Borland, Minneapolis (Minn.), representa- 
tive for the Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, 
Calif., this week transacted business in Chicago. 


Charles L. Baxter, of the C. L. Baxter Lumber 
Co., returned this week from a fishing trip into 
northern Wisconsin, and reports that luck was 
with him. 


J. F. Weart, of the Weart & Lysaght Co., opera- 
tors of a chain of country yards in Iowa with 
headquarters at Cherokee, was one of this week’s 
business visitors here. 


“Bill” Cooper, of the Caddo River Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., called on a number of friends 
in the local trade a few days ago, and expressed 
himself as highly optimistic. 


F. H. Wilson, of the Wilson Cypress Co., 
Palatka, Fla., and E. C. Heid, of El Paso, Tex., 
were among the southern lumbermen who trans- 
acted business in this city during the last week. 


A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley Lumber Co., is 
spending a pleasant vacation at Mason Lake, near 
Fifield, Wis., together with his wife and two boys. 
The family motored from Chicago, and expects to 
return during the first week of September. 


Col. S. O. Johnson, of Berkeley, Calif., was in 
Chicago for several days this week looking after 
some important timber business. He reports grati- 
fying activity in timber lands on the west Coast. 
Col. Johnson spent several days in and around 
Chicago and left Wednesday night for the West. 


A. H. Moeller, of Moeller & Walter, lumber deal- 
ers at Reinbeck, Iowa, while here during the week 
expressed himsclf as well pleased with the outlook 
for farm trade in the middle West. If no consid- 
erable spurt in this business should materialize 
this fall, Mr. Moeller felt sure that next spring 
would witness such a development. 


A, D. Crawford has joined the sales force of the 
American Mill & Lumber Co., and will cover the 
Chicago territory, selling both southern pine and 
west Coast products. He formerly was connected 
with the wholesale department of Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co., this being his first contact with the 
Jumber industry. 


J. W. Smith, sales manager for the Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss., while in 
Chicago this week stated that his company had 
temporarily closed down its mills and withdrawn 
from the market on account of the severe car 
shortgage which is entirely disorganizing the ship- 
ping departments of many of the southern plants. 


E. B. Norman, of the Holly Ridge Lumber Co., 
Louisville, Ky., second vice president of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, this week conferred 
with Secretary-Manager J. M. Pritchard and As- 
sistant Secretary S. F. D. Meffley, of the institute, 
at the local headquarters. A number of matters 
connected with the present and prospective work 
of the organization were discussed. 


Emil Guenther, president of the Guenther Lum- 
ber Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., sailed on the steam- 
ship Rotterdam on Aug. 26 for a trip to Europe 
and expects to be on the Continent for several 
weeks. Mr. Guenther will combine business with 
pleasure on this trip and will make a careful study 
of general business conditions abroad and especially 
conditions affecting the lumber export trade. 


Joe Gorman, of the Winegar-Gorman Lumber 
Co., this week motored to Winona, Minn., where he 
will spend some time on business and pleasure. 
On his return he will visit the mills of the Vilas 
County Lumber Co, at Winegar, Wis., and will also 
visit a number of other operations in that section 
for the purpose of gathering first hand information 
regarding manufacturing and stock conditions. 


Francis La Pointe, 623 Sibley Street, Chicago, 
is endeavoring to introduce Canadian hardwoods 
into the Chicago market. Mr. La Pointe has stocks 
to offer from a number of large Canadian con- 
cerns. He states that Montreal firms particularly 
have large quantities of dry hardwood lumber to 
offer for sale at this time and it is his belief that 
no trouble will be experienced in getting ship- 
ments thru. 


L. A. Milliken, manager of purchases for the 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
passed thru Chicago this week on his way to St. 


Louis, Mo., and various points in Arkansas and 
south, where he will visit a number of hardwood 
mills for the purpose of buying stock. Afterward 
he will journey from Wisconsin for the same pur- 
pose, Mr. Milliken formerly was buyer for the 
Dort Motor Co. He stated that business was ex- 
cellent with the Nichols & Cox concern—in fact, 
demand exceeded the available stock. 


Junius H. Browne, president of the Pacific 
Lumber Co. of Illinois, in charge of the New York 
City offices, passed thru this city during the week 
on his return from the west Coast, where he has 
spent the last two months studying redwood manu 
facturing and stock conditions, principally at the 
Pacific Lumber Co.’s mills at Scotia, Calif. While 
in Chicago, Mr. Browne conferred with Frank R. 
Adams, in charge of the Chicago office of the 
Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois. 


W. B. Laughead, of the Red River Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Westwood, Calif., spent 
several days in Chicago this week in consultation 
with H. T. Fall, manager of the Chicago branch. 
Mr. Laughead is a leading authority on the works 
and life of Paul Bunyan, whose deeds the Red 
River Lumber Co. has described very fully in its 
publicity. From Chicago Mr. Laughead will pro 
ceed to Westwood, Calif., where he will be per- 
manently located hereafter. Prior to this time 
he has made his headquarters in Minneapolis. 


A. N. Smith, sales manager of the Bomer-Blanks 
Lumber Co., Blanks, La., who has been spending 
the last fortnight in the North investigating trade 
conditions, left Wednesday night on his way 
home. Mr. Smith is returning by automobile, hav- 
ing purchased a handsome new Pilot car while on 
this trip. As a result of his investigations in the 
various trade centers visited, Mr. Smith is of the 
opinion that manufacturers may confidently expect 
a gratifying increase in demand for hardwoods. 
The Bomer-Blanks Lumber Co. is operating its 
plant full time and has been doing an excellent 
business, 


The sales representatives of the Charles W. Fish 
Lumber Co., Elcho, Wis., expected to leave on Fri 
day of this week for a mill inspection trip which 
would last three days. They were to visit the mills 
at Antigo, Elcho, Birnamwood, Crandon and Hiles, 
to make a close study of stock conditions there. On 
Labor Day they expected to have a session at head- 
quarters, where they were to be addressed on sales 
policy by Charles W. Fish, president of the com 
pany. The party was expected to include V. J. 
Euler and L. W. Suppe, of Chicago; Frank C. Saw 
tell, of Oshkosh, who covers the Fox River Valley : 
Ed Faust, of Milwaukee, Wis., and Frank Handey 
side, sales manager. 


W. H. Wood, assistant sales manager of the 
Coos Bay Lumber Co., San Francisco, was in Chi 
cago this week, returning from an extended tour 
of eastern business and industrial centers. Mr. 
Wood spent some time in New York City and also 
visited other important lumber distributing cen 
ters. He found business quite active in all lines, 
altho, there was some difference of opinion among 
business men as to the continuation of the build 
ing activity that has been the feature in eastern 
territory all this year. More and more lumber 
from the west Coast is coming to the eastern sea 
board by water and this market is consuming a 
larger. percentage of the output of west Coast 
mills than ever before. Mr. Wood spent a short 
time in Detroit, where he found business unusually 
active. From Chicago he went to Minneapolis. 
and before returning to his office in San Fran 
cisco will visit Portland and other points in the 
West. 


L. W. Suppe has joined the local sales force of 
the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., Elcho, Wis., and 
has become the assistant to Manager V. J. Euler. 
He will cover Chicago and suburban towns. Frank 
Handeyside, sales manager for the same concern, 
spent three days of last week in Chicago confer 
ring with Mr. Euler. Mr. Handeyside stated that 
stocks at the northern mills, both of hardwoods 
and hemlock, are ,badly broken and that demand 
has been sizable of late, resulting in a firm mar- 
ket. The call for hemlock has been particularly 
insistent, due in part to difficulty in getting ship- 
ments from the southern or Coast producing terri- 
tories, and to the short haul from Wisconsin which 
assures reasonably prompt delivery. Heretofore, 
stated Mr. Handeyside, it has been practically im- 
possible to sell merchantable or No. 2: common hem 
lock in the Chicago territory, but the movement 
of these items to this territory lately has been ex- 
cellent. Hemlock is firm at $2 above list, and 
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some mills are quoting $3 above. This company 
also finds that the demand for No. 3 common hard- 
woods has improved considerably during the last 
two or three weeks. 


NEW LOCATION FOR REPRESENTATIVE 


DuLuTH, MINN., Aug. 28.—Announcement has 
just been made by the Clyde Iron Works Sales Co., 
of this city, of a change in the location of its 
Jacksonville (Fla.) office, in charge of C. C. 
Kelley, district sales manager. After Sept. 1 the 
office will be located at 911 Graham Building. The 
new quarters will give larger space and enable 
the concern to take better care of its southern 
trade, with a complete line of Clyde machinery, 
including all kinds of derricks, hoisting engines 
of all kinds and descriptions—-steam, electric and 
gasoline driven——also Jogging machinery. The 
trade will be given a hearty welcome at this new 
location whenever they visit Jacksonville. 


BUSY ON WOODENWARE PRODUCTS 


MILWAUKER, WISs., Aug. 29.—The Jobn 
Schroeder Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, which on 
January 1 took over the plant of the Wisconsin 
Woodworking Co. at Two Rivers, Wis., is actively 
engaged in the manufacture of ice cream _ tubs, 
candy pails, butter tubs, pickle kits and other 
woodenware products. The production of the plant 
has been over-sold to date, as the company has 
found a ready market awaiting these new 
Schroeder-Perfection products. 
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MISSISSIPPIAN MOVES TO MEMPHIS 


Kosciusko, Miss., Aug. 28.—Frank S. Spangler, 
of the Frank Spangler Lumber Co., of this city, 
announces that after this week he will be located 
at 480 Randolph Building, Memphis, Tenn. The 
manufacture of pine and hardwood will continue 
at Ethel, Miss., and a local buyer will be located 
here. Mr. Spangler advises that he is making this 
change in order to be nearer the market and also 
to enjoy better living conditions. 
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APPOINTED EFFICIENCY ENGINEER 


NEw York, Aug. 29.—H. S. McDewell, son of 
Henry M. McDewell, has tendered his resignation 
to the secretary of the havy, as engineer of tests 
aeronautical laboratory, to take effect Sept. 15, 
and has accepted an appointment as efficiency engi- 
neer of the Maxwell Motor Corporation, of Detroit. 
Ilenry M. McDewell is one of the oldtime whole- 
sale hardwood distributers of New York City and 
has recently added pines and other softwoods to 
his coterie. 

The son is a bachelor of science of Harvard Uni- 
versity and also received the degree of mechanical 
engineering from that institution. He was at one 
time an assistant instructor at Harvard and later 
became one of the members of the faculty of the 
University of Illinois in the engineering ‘depart- 
ment. Every improvement made on Liberty mo- 
tors during the war came under his supervision. 


HARDWOOD MEETING REPORT READY 


The official report on the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, held in Chicago on June 22 and 23, last, 
has just come off the press and is being distributed 
among the members. The report, handsomely 
printed and bound in thick pamphlet form, is pro- 
fusely illustrated with portraits of the officers and 
directors of the association and with a picture 
taken during the banquet, and contains a full re- 
port of all the addresses and discussions during 
the meeting. 


LUMBERMAN MAKES NEW CONNECTION 


BEAUMONT, TEXx., Aug. 28.—Announcement has 
just been made that after Sept. 1, Rex H. Browne, 
at present manager of the hardwood department 
of the Beaumont Lumber Co., this city, will be- 
come manager of the same department for the 
Keith Lumber Co. here. Mr. Browne is an experi- 
enced hardwood lumberman, having at one time 
been general manager of the Liberty Hardwood 
Lumber Co., of Big Creek, Tex., and in 1918 pur- 
chased the hardwood mill of J. W. Pritchard, op- 
erating the company under the name of the Dyers- 
dale Lumber Co. He has been connected with the 
Beaumont Lumber Co. for a number of years. His 
many friends in the trade wish him success in his 


new connection, 
'(M@aeaeaeaaeaaari 


PREPARE FOR WESTERN TRIP 


A number of prominent members of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association gathered in 
Chicago toward the end of this week to attend 
an important meeting called by President Ben S. 
Woodhead, of the Beaumont Lumber Co., Beau- 


mont, Tex., to be held at the Congress Hotel on 
Friday, for the discussion of a number of topics 
connected with the organization’s activities. 

Several of these members were to join the party 
which was scheduled to leave Chicago on the fol- 
lowing day for a three weeks’ trip thru the Inland 
Empire, the west Coast and middle West under 
the auspices of the association. 

R. B. McLeod, of the McLeod Lumber Co., 
Hattiesburg, Miss., accompanied by Mrs. McLeod, 
was the first to arrive. They expected to join 
the west bound party, which in addition will be 
made up of W. H. Sturdivant, of the D. J. Peter- 
son Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio; Joseph E. Davies, 
of Washington, D. C., attorney for the associa- 
tion; Dwight Hinckley, of: the Dwight Hinckley 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Ben. S. Woodhead 
and L. R. Putman, president and directing man- 
ager of the association, respectively. 

It was expected that others of the members 
who would be present for the Friday meeting 
would also join the party. 


TAKES CHARGE OF SALES 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 28.—The Delta Export 
Lumber Corporation, exporter of lumber, logs and 
veneers, this city, announces the appointment of 
W. M. Lyneh as sales manager. Mr. Lynch will 
assume his duties on Sept. 1 in the general offices 
of the company here. He has had long experience 
with the hardwood trade, 
having been formerly - - 
connected with the Riggs- | 
Terrell Lumber Co., of 
New Orleans, and for sev- | 
eral years has had charge 
of the hardwood export 
business of the Rees-Scott 





W. M. LYNCH, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Sales Manager Delta bx- 
port Lumber Corporation 





Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of 
New Orleans. President ; 
R. L. Jurden, of the Delta 
corporation, states that | 
the company has recently 
opened sales offices at 5 
Rue Getry, Paris,in charge 
of Oscar Peschardat, 
who is its sales repre- 
sentative for Continental 
Europe. It has also opened offices at Suffolk 
House, Laurence, Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, 
London, E. (. 4, England, in charge of A. Antoniou, 
its sales representative for the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Jurden reports that the volume of business 
transacted to date has been very satisfactory, and 
feels that with the high grade products produced 
by member mills, of uniformly manufactured and 
carefully graded lumber, and with the direct sales 
representatives on the other side, there will be a 
material increase in business and extension of the 
foreign market for the company’s red gum forest 
products. 





("Sa eaeaaaaai 


ANOTHER CASE OF HEAVY LOADING 


H. A. Hamlin, Chicago representative for the 
W. M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La., this week 
informed the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that that 
company recently shipped from its mill to the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, a car of 
2,338 pieces of 2 x 6-inch, 22-foot Cady “Quality” 
longleaf timbers, with a total measurement of 
51,436 feet. Mr. Hamlin pointed out that while 
the car mentioned in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for Aug. 19 as shipped by the Lathrop Lumber Co., 
of Birmingham, Ala., contained 1,313 feet more 
than the Cady car, the latter had the better of 
it as to weight. The W. M. Cady Lumber Co. is 
a firm believer in heavy loading during times of 
ear scareity, and employs every opportunity to 
practice this method of conserving the car supply. 


SOCIALISM WILL WORK only when the human 
race reaches perfection—and then it will not 
be needed. 





Telecodes Wanted 


The American Lumberman has several 
requests for copies of the American Lum- 
berman Telecode. The American Lum- 
berman will pay $2.50 each for a number 
of usable copies which readers desire to 
dispose of. 











EXCERPTS FROM THE BOOK OF PAUL BUNYAN 
[By Annice Calland] 


Paul Bunyan was a man*of great renown, 

Far famed for feats of strength in woods and 
town ; 

The patron saint of loggers East and West; 

The hardest jobs he tackled with great zest. 

As brave and doughty woodsman born was he 

As ever drove an ox or felled a tree. 

Acclaimed by East and West, so great his fame 

No logger but familiar with his name. 

A moss-back Oregonian, there they say, 

But I have heard he came from far away, 

And Michigan has proven prior claim; 

It matters not where from, he played the game. 


His parents were respected pioneers 

Who. settled where old Onion peak appears 
Above the swiftly flowing Garlic creek, 

Where nothing ever shows a yellow streak, 

Or can survive unless possessed of strength 

To hold the furious elements at length. 

To these new settlers here small twins were born, 
And one was Paul and one was Pauline Lorne; 
Now being unprepared for twins, they tossed 

A coin to see who won the crib, Paul lost; 

So on the ground he slept in a log hut, 

The door to which was never tightly shut; 

The great blue ox was but a calf and slept 

Upon the ground with Paul, tho fierce winds swept 
About the hut and blew the snow within 

Where Paul here early learned his way to win. 
Paul lay on soil most fertile on the earth, 

And anything that touches it of worth 

Will grow to twice its ordinary size, 

Which will account for Paul, so large and wise; 
For little Paul had an astounding growth, 

And the blue ox to yield to him was loath, 

So they both grew, and grew, and grew, and grew 
To twice their normal size, and twice times two. 


There is a story told that I have heard, 

And furthermore believe it every word 

Of how when Paul was just a little boy, 

A baseball game was ever his great joy, 

He broke up all the bats he was so strong, 

Then further to astound the wondering throng 

He used an ax, ’twas all that he could find, 

And it would never do—his team behind— 

The game stood two to two, he struck the ball, 

And half of it went over an old wall, 

And half of it the far left fielder caught, 

Paul circled bases, and the two teams fought, 

The umpire’s ruling was, half safe, half out, 

Which brought from Paul’s own team a mighty 
shout, 

For they had won the game—the score now stood 

Two and a half to two, one half to the good. 


Full many are the incidents that dot 

Paul’s course, like plums in Christmas pudding 
hot. 

Once when Paul logged in Onion river wood— 

Paul had not logged before, yet understood 

How logging operations should be run, 

And knew too how to quickly get work done; 

His foreman was a man known as Big Swede, 

And he, Paul left in charge when there was need, 

It happened so on Onion river when 

Paul went up Garlic creek to Leek’s wood, then 

Established a new camp ten miles away; 

Wild onions grew so thick and strong that they 

Caused such a flow of water from their eyes 

There was a freshet of so great a size 

That it now caused a log jam where the creek 

Flows into Onion river near Snow Peak; 

They knew not what to do and so they sent 

In haste for Paul, and quickly as they went 

The jam had grown to be a half mile wide, 

Paul had to cross the jam to the far side, 

And so he jumped across quite easily, 

And tied a harrow on each foot that he 

Be kept from slipping as he rushed about 

Upon the jam of logs and cleared it out. 

When asked about the jump so high and wide, 

“Look at the run I had,” he but replied. 


LUMBER CONCERN BUYS FEDERAL BOAT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 29.—Sidney Henry, 
director of sales, Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
announced today that the steamer Lakebridge, 
3,000 deadweight tons, has been sold to the 
KE. K. Wood Lumber Co., San Francisco. 

Sale of Ships Postponed 

The Shipping Board has postponed from 
Sept. 6 to 10 a. m., Sept. 12, the private com- 
petitive sale of the wooden fleet of about two 
hundred twenty-five vessels. One wooden ves- 
sel will be transferred to the Navy, which will 
recondition it as a training ship for recruits. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 








The — list, 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 





unchanged from last week, represents prevailing prices f.o.b. Michigan points: 


Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 eom. Ne. 3 com. 
BASS WOO Sorr ELM— 
4/4 $ 75. 5.00 + pod $ 60.00 o. 00 $ * » 50.00 $24.00@26.00 eyes ge 8/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 65.00@ 60.00 a oe 
5/4 80.00 65.00 00 55.00 27.00@29.00 00@22 10/4 95.00@100.00 80. 99 85. 00 65.00@ 70.00 as 00 40.00 Kenleyss 
Hh ped a0 00 Pgs 15.00 56.00 gd B.o0@t6.00 20. es a "00 12/4 105.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00 .....@..0.. 
10/4: 95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... ~ dl oa 108.00 110,00 way Cane 48.00 seatdlleaonaimeaa 
— 
4/4  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 
No, 2 common and better 32.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 5/4  85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 
‘4 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 6/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00  65.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 
5/4 = y 3 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4  95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 
6/4 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00 00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 | 10/4  100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 18.00@20.00 
8/4 18. 00 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 12/4 110.00@115.0 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 18.00@20.00 
BirncH— 14/4 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 48.00@50.00 .....@... 
4/4 115.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00 45.00@ 50.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 | 16/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 — 95.00@100.00 48.00@50.00 .....@... 
GA Hesoguaees soog $200 dang $595 aecn@it 9) legngitss | “ye Mtg 
: J t . : t . ’ . ’ 4/4 + 70.00@ 75.00  50.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 
8/4 125.00@130.00  95.00@100.00  60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... 5/4  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 
10/4 130.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 65.00 8.00@40.00 ..... 6/4  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 18.00 
12/4 135.00@140.00 105.00@110.00 70.00 : ' , 8/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00  50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 16.00@18.00 
16/4  145.00@150.00 115.00@120.00  80.00@ 85.00 48.00@50.00 Sees: Sein intel Mine 
Sorr ELM— 4/4 $ 95.00@110.00 ......@...... $ $5.00 80.00 .....@.. r+ eee 
4/4  15.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 18.00 20.00 5/4 100.00@115.00 ......@...... 70.00@ 85.0 ae ae meas 
5/4  80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00  50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 21.00 6/4 105.00@120.00 ......@...... 75.00@ 90.00 .....@.. 7 -Q aes 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00 .00 380.00@32.00 21.00 8/4 120.00@135.00 ...... ee 90.00@105.00 .@... 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The list is unchanged since last week. Hardwoods continue firm, and hemlock is moving in good volume at recent advances. 


Northern manu- 


facturers expect a shortage of stock next fall and winter, for on account of the scarcity of ee labor they have been unable to increase log supply 


and will be unable to start sawing Sept. 1, as many of them intended to. 


HEMLOCE, No. ES ecru 


Quotations f. o. 





. Wisconsin mill points are: 








- FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No.3 com. 
18- ’ 16 18- 0° BH-— 
2x 4” $32.00@ 34.00 $ 32. 0G 34 00 $ 30.00@ 32. 4 $32.00 34. 00 $35. Aree. 50 4 5.00@1 i y A r m 4 
2x 6” 27.50@ 29.50 28.50 50 28.50@ 30.50 31.00@33.00 34.50@36.50 544 + 4 110,00 $ He Hart . Hat 50:00 +3000 32:00 +1800 18:00 
Le LEGHE Ute Be Bee Le SERS USCS | tt MSIE RGSS BAG ae megee egies 
x10” 29. . : . . . i z k i 4 a le ° 
2x12” 30.00@ 32.00 31.00@ 33.00 31.00@ 33.00 33.00@35.00 35.50@37.50 a a a 
No. 1 HEMLOCK Boarps, 818— OaK— 

10-14’ 16’ 18-20° 8-16’ ss $105.00@110.00 $ 865.00@ 90.00 $ 50.00@ 65.00 +5588 30.00 $10.00@12.00 
1x 4” $26.00@ 28.00 $ a 00@ 29.00 $ ay 00@ 31.00 $31. ° 33.50 $28.00@30.00 5/4 105.00@115.00 bey 90.00 65.00@ 60.00 30. 32.00 12.00@14.00 
lx 6” 28.50@ 30.50 9.50@ 31.50 1.00@ 33.00 35.50 30.00@32.00 6/4 110.00@115.00 90. 95.00 65.00@ 60.00 36. 90 38.00 12.00@14.00 
lx 8” 29.60@ 31.50 30, 50@ 32.50 32. 00@ 34.00 ae 8 36.50 31.00@33.00 8/4 110.00@120.00 30,00 95.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 12.00@14.00 
1x10” 30.50@ 32.50 31.50@ 33.50 33.00@ 35.00 35.50@37.50 32.00@34.00 
1x12” 31.50@ 33.50 32.50@ 34.50 34.00@ 36.00 36.50@38.50 33.00@35.00 Rock ELM— 

From prices of No. 1 dimension or boards, for merchantable deduct $2; 4/4 $ 65.00@ 75.00 ......@....-- $ 40.00@ 45.00 $20.00@22.00 $14.00@16.00 
for No. 2 deduct $4, and for select No. 3 deduct $8. Yr ies By MRR SR By ares te eemites 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No.1 boards. _ 8/4 75.00 00 Or ~— 45.00@ 60.00 25.00@27.08 15.00@17.00 
No. 3 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer; 2x4” and wider, $16; 1x4” and | 10/4 80.00@ 90.00 ......@......  50.00@ 55.00 30.00@35.00 .....@..... 
wider, $15.50 to $16.50. 12/4 85.00@ 95.00 ......@...... * 00 85.00@40.00 .....@..... 
St. Louls, Mo., Aug. 28.—The following are , 
current quotations on siethane hardwoods f. o. b. Chicago, Aug. 30.—The following cross tie Pinner +. S sey ths Pasa ited coc 
St. Louis: prices prevail, f. 0. b. Chicago: ee eas Se ey ne oe oom 
flooring during the week ended Aug. 19: 
GU net b/s 5/4 6/5 B/S Untreated ane al aenees demi aaa 
. ° White Southern 
PS. snooee a 110 $110@115 $110@115 . . wht..$145.00 ..... 
No. 1 ‘com. ag 67 67@ 72 10@ 75 Oak SopPine | Gir Uta. reds ee oor ag “Ss 
0. com... ” OO O46 Wns ctnese 60006 oo, ORE eee 
Plain red ode e aR. 8 : om De... ee ee" fee 99.00 61.88 "72.14 
a —_ 105 $110 $105 @110 No. 3 6x8”, 3 8-inch face. Pred 1.40 85 Cir. pin. wht.. 102.40 ..... 102.78 68,12 72.78 
eS RR RS ood ee a 
Wate 30@ #2 AG SS No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.10 65 | Sei. ‘pin. ‘red.. 8130 1... 90.07 56.59 57.58 
FAS | er = $ 45 48 $ ig 50 $ isa = Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents lessthan | N° } common. 55.74 ..... pe road ae 
0. 1 com.. : ; ; . Dassen: ctkares ; ‘ 
No. 2 34 20 21@ 23 22@ 25 = oak; sap cypress 20 cents less than white 
Corroxwoor— $ 44@ 47 $ 47@ 52 ‘ Douglas fir cross ties, all sizes, $40 per thousand MAP LE FLOORING 
No. 1 com..... 35@ 87 87@ 40 eet. c 1 , . 
No. 2 com..... ig 34 Hg 35 — Hele. ee re eee. 
QuagTeRED WHITE OaK— Ttes Plank Face— Clear -No.1 Factory 
Seer $130@135 $140@145 $150@155 | White oak .............+...+.$47.00 $45.00 | 37g x1 & 2”.....$ 65.00 $50.00 
No. 1 com, and 7 7 Red oak .....-cccccccccscceses 42,00 40.00 18/16x1 Ace MIGIOO 75.00 25.00 
totes -- 65@ 70 T@ 80 90@ 95 | Dongias fr ........ Te —)|-)”6ClUc Sf... 90.00 80.00 33.00 
Quanrarep RED OaK— oy" paianetanaeraele 95.00 85.00 35.00 
| Seo --$110@115 $115@125 $125@135 3 ihn eo pce tara 'eini we 85.00 75.00 40.00 
No. 1 com..... 58 60 62 67 75 80 ; UFO as ice sae 100.00 90.00 40.00 
z No. ym oe: 88@ 41 48@ 51 55@ 58 St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—The following cross ZBI” wor svcece 95.00 85.00 45.00 
LAIN WHITE OAK— tie prices prevail, f. 0. b. St. Louis: 
WAM 6 <s0.008 5 $105@110 $115@125 $125@135 rs ae : i 
No - com. an ssa se ieee ee Ti Untreated WEST COAST LOGS 
No. 2com..... 84@ 86 87@ 89 42@ 46 White Southern Seattle, Wash., Aug. 26.—All log prices are 
No. 3 com..... 18 22@ 24 22@ 24 Oak Sap Pine | strong. Quotations: 
Sound wormy.. 30@ 82 87@ 39 939 No. 5, 7x9”, 8°, 9-inch face... $1.43 $1.15 — 
PLAIN RED OAK— No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face... .. 1:35 1.00 Pg gd Re O&O. 
FAS ........, $100@105 $110@115 $120@125 | No: 3) 6x8”, 8", Sinch face... 1:15 90 Cupar: ‘Ten percent Beale 
No. 1 com. and No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face..... 1.04 .80 fo as 2 0. 
ee ee 52@ 55 57@ 60 63@ 68 | No. 1, 6x6”) 8’; 6-inch face..... 192 70 PRUCE! No. 1, $20 No. ; sis "No. 3, $13. 
No. 2 coOm..... 34 36 87 39 42 
PorpLaR— Red oak and heart cypress ties, 15 cents less 
a $110@115 $120 125 $130 135 | than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
nage & eel. ix Hah HH 50 85 90 95 white oak. Portland, Ore., Aug. 30.—Log quotations: 
No. 2.com; A.. 382@ 34 38@ 35 Bg 85 Switoh, Bridge | FELLOW Fin; 024 $17 and $12. 
No. 2 com. B.. 28@ 25 28@ 29 28@,29 Ties Plank SPRUCE: s4° $18 and $12. 
Sorr MarpLp— (a eeieieiees wae $43.00 HEMLOCK: $12, $9 and $8. 
Log ruD ..... $40 $45 WO TORK os oo oss ca dececeecos O ~ 40.00 CepaR: $20. 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 28.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/446/4 8/4 





4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 





VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 28.—The following are 
today’s average prices on southern M 
Valley hardwoods f. o. b. Cincinnati: 
GuM 

















CHESTNUT— Qtrd. red FAS. $130 135 $140 150 $150 160 
Pas See eee FAS $120@125 $125@130 $125@130 | Qtrd. No.1 com. 75 S5@ 90 = S0Gi1c0 
re tg 150 $150@160 $190@170 | No. 1 com... 06 75 Be 80 Be go | Elain red FAS. 110@115 125 
eS 110@115 115@120 No. 3 com..... 18 20 21 20 com as 60@ 65 15@ 80 85@ 90 
No. 1 com..... 80@ 85 85@ 90 Sd. wormy and Sa boxboards, 
No. 2 com..... 53@ 58 58@ 63 _ No. 2 com... 380@ 32 32@ 35 35@ 38 t ” 55@ 60 
Sound wormy. 4 50@ 55 60@ 65 Sd. were a Sap wane 6” & @ r0e@.-.  ---@ee. 
1 com elle 4 
QuarTERED Rep Oak— and better... 35@ 38 42@ 44 42@44| sap No. i com, ag & ug se ag b+ 
* n e hee Te a @ ais Pate ‘$ Mate Sap No. 2 com. 283@ 25 24@ 26 24@ 26 
No.2 com..... 40@ 45 (..@... iii@.:: ere $ 75@ 80 $ 85 5 $ 90 100 Cra Ok wars 55@ 60 $ 60@ 65 : 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— Ne: 3 com iat 32 3 40 is a aa og = aug as g : 
Sa Saas wee S No. 2 com..... 30@ 38 382@ 35 ‘ 
FAS enn $120 125 $125 130 $130 135 Birco— ee e.. “se & 

OCICCTS wcccccs eee eee 
No. 1 com...-. 70@ 75 73@ 78 7@ 80 | KAS, ...;-----S120@120 Secale a as 9 to 12"... 60@ OS 22@.2. 1228s: 
No. 2 com..... 42 47 43 48 45 50 No. 3 con..... 35 40 40 45 42 45 QUARTERED A OaK— 

No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 25@ 28 28@ 32 ae aes e's tacaccaed $115 120 $120@125 $125@130 
Sound wormy.. 45@ 47 55@ 60 55@ 60 | BrercH— _s ecccees = 83 eh bt 
o 1 com..... 0 T0@ 75 
PorLan— Net eons. ing 45° ng 50° og S| No 2 com...) 42 47@ 52 52@ 51 
rere _— $120@125 $122@130 No. 2 com..... 25@ 30 30@ 35 30@ 35 | QUARTERED Rep ve _ 
ay om one - we 90 90 95 95@100 WHITE ASH— No. 1 ‘com. : K om Bg 60 ‘ 7 @: : ° g: 
No. 1 com..... 60 65 65@ 70 67@ 72 I ici ais $ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 No. 2 com..... 388@ 43 ...@.. ee 
- 2 = 4 37 4 = 45 40@ 45 = 2 Cee be = Ss ¢ 65 v0 PLAIN WHITE AND ror a $105@110 $110¢115 
Panel and. wide, ro eee seninee aia Selects ves 50 3 PH 80 $0 és 
. a “ to 28” 155@165 175@185 180@190 FAS, Eo a g ™ 0g 9 @ 9g 83 ue : —. ee = } 3s = a7 * 
oxboards, Os Lb CORR. «5.0 ee On > BS COMBic cc 
13 to 17”... 115@120 ...@..._ ...@... | _No 2 com..... +-@.. oe) Se a ee 
WaLNuT— — 
‘ a 90@ 95 
——— aa ait ci $240@250 $ 260 $260@270 Saps & seiecta:® 706 T° Teg 90 * SOG 85 
 eerree $ 80@ 85 $ 95 $ 95@100 Selects ....... 155@160 ett 180 180@185 No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 
No. 1 com..... 45@ 50 50@ 55 55@ 60 No. 1 com..... 110@115 120 125 125@130 No. 2 com. A.. 383@ 36 35@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 2 com..... 382@ 34 37@ 42 40@ 45 No. 2 com..... 50@ 55 60@ 65 No. 2 com. B.. 22@ 25 25@ 28 28@ 30 
The following are current f. 0. b. Chicago | YELLOW CYPRESS— The following are the prevailing redwood 
rs 
prices on cypress: an 5 odd - fights’ anil" prices, f. 0. b. Chicago: 
quLr cons? RED cvPAEse— Relecta osc 1 Bt 8S@ os © Bsqzo0 Sovel. eniina, S10 
Factory | oe . idths— ——Clear——_.. —_A——_—. B 
io sod No. 1 com..... 82 40 42 - aE a 
4/4 $B 00 #106. bo ; Tee oo #8. BO $27.60 $26.60 No. 2 com..... 25 28 30 x4" ........ $25.25 $42.25 $22.25 $89.25 968.25 
5/4 58.50 30.50 28.50 No.1com. No.2com. | *x5® ........ 28.25 45.25 26.25 48.25 88.25 
aya 1. 128.60 114.60 89:50 61:0 29:50 28:50 | 1x 6 & BY. cee c eee cece eens $30 ET srcecees 27.25 44.25 25.25 4225 87.25 
8/4... 135.25 122.25 97.25 69.25 31.25 29.25 | 1x10 & 12”. ...... cece eeeeees 47 38 Not less than 10 percent 8- to 7-foot; balance 
10/4 ... 141.25 128.25 103.25 75.25 ..... sees siatmiiniilaials 8-foot and longer. 
12/4... 141.25 128.26 103.25 75.25 ..... ..... For specified lengths, add $2. 
16/4... 146.25 133.25 108.25 80.25 ..... ...-. St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—The following are Bungalow Siding, $1S2E 
Boards current quotations on cypress f.o.b. St. Louis: C1 . a 
ee re .$51. e150 $36.50 50 $29.50 GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— Si il banal das oar’ 
Finish, 828, Random Lengths New Grades Oe arr 3.25 ’ 
Cir.heart A B D Factory %x10" 21. ..; “oa, | sean Aas 
1x 4 to 12”.$108.00 $ 98.00 $90.00 $80.00 $62.00 actory la 50.25 25 48.25 51.25 
1x 2 to 11”, Tan Selects Sho Box 5x10" ...... 52.25 55.25 25 
spe. widths 108. 00 98.00 90.00 80.00 62.00 | 4/4 ........... $121.75 $73.75 $43.75 $26.75 | %x 8" ...... 66.75 69.75 64.75 67.75 
1x12"; --,118,00, 106.00 98.00 88. me 69.00 | 5/4 2002. oT 126.75 83.73 55.15 20-75 | Bx 2+: oe wa 
or 5/4, a 0 above prices; for ee a) 2 eee 5 .7e S 275 | “4. <2: 
$8; for 8/4, add $16; for 6/4 and 6/4 “D” grade, | 8/4 ........... 137.75 94.50 66.50 30.50 For rough bungalow siding, add $2. 
ada $3; for 8/4, add $ RO ckbeccsae -- 142.75 104.75 74.75 ..... Finish—Rough—S2s or oe 
RED CYPRESS, OLD ‘GRADES— Capen 14776 ioets 7815 101: OU, DA = 
eetery . No.1 No.2 | Peek tandem 4/4°.......ccccccecccecsee SRD on i” ly" 2 I Fa “ep “Re 
FAS Selects shop common common h, 82s — 
4/4...$110.00 $90.00 $57.00 $52.00 $37.00 _— Pm 6 ? c 4” ciniuithgaso "S680 *4$o “8380 "S80 “Sede Tah 
5/4... 115.06 95.00 67.00 52.00 37.00 1x4—10” .$106.00 $ 94.00 $ 85.00 $ 78.00 $60.00 : abbas ag bad 96.50 $4.50 93.50 9150 76.50 
6/4... 115.00 95.00 67.00 52.00 37.00 m= 96.50 84.50 91.50 $9.50 16.50 
1x12” .... 113.00 104.00 96. 86.00 67.00 Oo vacate 1.50 98.50 96.50 84.50 93.50 91.50 7 
8/4... 120.06 100.00 77.00 54.00 39.00 m : : 4.50 
10/4... 13008 Oooo 4003900 «| 2514" ..-- 126.00 116.00 108.00 105.00 ..... OY oc accdas 2.50 99.50 97.50 85.50 94.50 9250 17.50 
12/4... 180,08 20:00 80:00 «4.00 «39,00 | 1X16” .... 186.08 126.00 118.00 115.00 ..... | 12", ..,;..-- 95.50 102.50 100.50 88.50 97.50 96.50 S080 
Common Grades, Rough ; 2 . é 
1x6,8810" 1x12” 1” random No. 1 0. No. 3 Short Finish—Rough—S2S or S4S 
No. 1 common...... $50.00 $55.00 =... Bee Oh sec etonenennanss = 75 ie “aaa 
No. 2 common...... 36.50 40.00 ..... TO BER URAT KEE eee Ae 5.7 5 —_ > 
Rapa pp as oe $29.50 Flooring, Ceiling, Shiplap, Drop Siding een, Foe FE TS a ow 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 3 & 4°..$47.50 $57.50 $54. 52. 
umn "a eT int ¢ 8 & 8”. $105.50 $88. 50 $75. 50 $ei00" sel. 50 | 5,& 6”. 43:50 8 89-50 58. 5450 rg . £4.80 re 
oO. oO. 0. Vv. tie tre 
‘ FAS Selects shop common common OE 49.00 44.50 39.50 ..... 28.00 | 10% «+++. 85.50 1. 50 72. 50 8g 82.50 
4/4 ....$'90-00 "$7000. $45.00 $33.00, $26.00 | Bungalow bev. oe ie ie te t 12.50 82.50 
5/4 100.00 83.00 59.00 35.00 28.00 eled siding inadidea——— A— —— MB  . 40.50 60.60 
6/4 1... 100.00 83.00 59.00 36.00 28.00 from 14x : 3 & 4”..°4250 52.50 49.50 59.50 47.50 57.50 
8/4 .... 105.00 90.00 70.00 38.00 31.00 & 10” stock 71.75 62.75 ..... er oe seteee 4-53 eres 61.88 81-50 33 89-80 
Boards No. 1 Cypress Pickets 8” ...... 49.50 59. : . . 3 
Xo. Hoo sido Hone Figen Hae ae ue AE RR RR ae Be & 
No. 2 common. . 29.00 "31.00 32.00 34.00 |"... - Salhebeibimad sic, 43:75 © *52.00 | 3 to 6*:: 89.50 49.50 48.50 88.60 46.50 56.80 
OG. Siceisdinse ovunn, Kataw keeen eens $24.00 Panel ‘Stock, eo _ Wider a Other specified lengths, add $2. 
ciara 5%” sf ee Shop, .Rough, q 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 28.—The following are | $45.25 $53.00 Leth $68.00 $84.75 . - Ap mn coa adic 
e a 
average prices today f. 0. b. Cincinnati: cg EE $8.95 I" 1%" Im" 2 me 3° 4h SEO 


RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory 
Factory 
Selects Shop 
| al). OR Te ee $74.00 $44.00 
Finish—S$1§S or S2S 


. 
1x4 to 12” 
incld. S28. $106. 50 $96! 50 $90. 50 $78. 50 $60.50 


Common Gonion, Rou P 
No. 3 
i Ns «2 cn eeanne cme $43. 00 $31. 00 $25.00 





YELLOW CYPRESS— 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 


WA it bniek owed $85 $90 $90 $100 $115 

PNNOG - siewisis Heese a 70 78 78 85 90 

iS Sy ee 42 58 58 63 75 

No. 1 common..... 30 35 35 35 adda 
No. 2 common..... 24 27 27 28 

— 

1n6” 4 6158° is16° 112° 

No. 1 common....... $37.00 $37.00 $38.00 $46.00 

No. 2 common......-. 26.00 29.00 30.00 32.00 

Peck 

ED TONING i666 Kavades Hide eens bewenee $20.00 





Width— 
5” &wdr.$42.50 $52.50 $52.50 $45.50 $75.00 $73.00 $77.00 $81.50 


Short Stock, “A” & Better, Rough, S2S 
$4S, or T&G 


——i" 


——1% & 1%”"—. 
ver er 
20-40” 42-54” 54-96” 20-40” 42-54” 54-96” 





Width— 
34 4”... eo ae -—s -50 wen eo 9eae ay -—s 
| MITT 39.50 46.50 56.50 46.50 58.50 gs. 50 
, TTT 44.50 51.50 61.50 53.50 60.50 70.50 
10”) .wcccee 55.50 62.50 72.50 64.50 71.50 81.50 
| aa 57.50 64.50 74.50 66.50 78.50 83.50 
8 to 6%... 84.50 41.50 51.50 43.50 50.50 60.50 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 28.—Following is a recapitulation of f.0.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Aug. 19: 























Week ended Aug. 19 Aug.12 | Week ended ion” 19 Aug.12 | Week ended— Aug. 19 Aug.12 | Week ended— Aug. 19 Aug. 12 
Flooring - ees: = : Boards 
1x4 B&better ....$41.26 $40.63 | %X3% No. 2 com.... 10.65 11.00 Boards No. 1 common— 
No. 1 com.... 37.00 35.85 nn 5 and ane B&better— 5/4x 8 D4s eeete es gases 31.00 
No. 2 com.... 16.25 17.04 inn ne Tin —_ SS. are 46.00 55.00 | 3/4x10 D48 ........ 3.00  ..... 
No. 3 com. and 1) gg %xX3 No, 2 re 15.00 ..... dl i ailattatidtte niece 55.00 | 2/4x12 DAS... 45.00 ..... 
CULL wwe . J. eS | | 46.00 41.65 ‘ sia - 
1x3 B&btr. sap rift 70.00 67.00 1x4 B&better ......... 45.64 re : ads $a ‘ ¥ 43.00 3 aS 27.00 
No. 1 com. sap a No, 1 com......... 39.00 is 8: Ee |. -.... 46.00 39.90 1x 4 D4S 21... ee eee 20.00 
= =e 52.00 , No. 2 com.... . tees 19.95 PeOO UPAR 250.6 kn ce 50.00 1x 5) D48 ara Wiehe aes “an 20.00 
2 ; C sap rift.... 53.00 ‘bare ane - 1 com. a pape ee ate 1x12 Rough ...... s000 ..... = : D4S PRT are eg os 
5/4x3 B&btr. sap rift 75,00 eee 30 NO. 2 COM:... ZEVO vicivs 1x 6 to 12 B&btr. x D4S eBiitates takin 2 Of 25.00 
1x3 B&better .... 52.82 51.81 Siding kiln dr. finish 44.66 ..... itp a 2. 3 re eer 24.00 21.50 
No. 1 com.... 41.63 41.67 1x6” Novelty— 5/4x 5 D48 47.00 i iae oO! | a S00 3 .wric 
jo. 2 ¢ 2% 5.85 , ° € 5/4x 6 a ores a 5 ils lei Cee eerie 28.50 
No, 2 com.... 16.29 15.85 B&better ......... Sc fe. 2... erro 45.00 | 
No. 3.com. and _ 7 No, 1 com... 35:00. ..... ES Ly ee nes 46.00 | No. 8 common and culls— 
_ cull .-..-- one 7.40 No, 2 com.... 21.29 22.50 | 5/4x10 D48 ............. 49.00 eee rt? 14.00 
1x6 No, 2 com.... 20,86 ..... No. 3. com. and 6/4x12 D4B ........ 55.00 55.00 ae 8 S/L ........ 18.40 = 18.00 
%x3 No. 1 com......... 0.00 OE dito cow's 12.25 14.55 | 5/4x12 Kiln dr. rough 55.00 ..... he D4S «1. ee wees ged 
Ceiling 1x6” sevel ' 4/4 to 6/4x6 Rough.. ..... 42.50 x 4 & up i run ..... 22.00 
1x4 B&better .... 46.00 ..... Ug: i 21.00 . Shingles 
No. Oe eee, No. 1. com:....... 1990) aces No, 1 common— No. 1 Std. kiln dried 
No. 3 com, and No. 2 com.... 8.00 7.50 aS | Pa earn 37.00 ot ren 4.10 3.00 
COMIN: Se siuiok aoc, womans 8.00 wy x6” a edge— Ley (|) Ene ean ee nee 37.00 No. 2 Std. kiln dried 
%x3Y% B&better .... 35.00 38.03 MEONRE 6s, sees 26.00 Sa re eee mee Sarre 31.75 Ns ala cick aiort 1.52 1.50 
No. 1 com.... 31.00 32.50 3 . com. —_ Se whats - 8 UL Five euctete.e 38.27 37.00 No. 1 Cypress ...... OO ven es 
No. 2 com.... 15.94 17.05 0. 2 com. ‘| ee RRP EU) sterol eiewlone it ne Lath 
No. 3 com. and men No. & _ ‘ii FOO akgars bee oie a iasnpelsiatbis 014 iets peg No. 1 Std. kiln dried. 4.55. 4.13 
“oe sats oofers — AWE Sis se ackghe operas 35.00 No. 1 Std. g@reen...... A re 
%x3% B&better .... 26.00 27.00 1x6 No. 2 com.... 21.00 21.15 1x4 & up kiln dried No. 2 Std. kiln dried. 2.00 ..... 
No. 1 com.... 22.02 22.67 No. 3 com... T6008 2.66% rough «...«+ 8000)... CROROns ....5...< C.50- i... 
The following f.o. b. mill prices are taken from sales reported during week ended Aug. 26 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Alex- ming- ties- 8a8 Alexz- ming- ties- 8as Alez- ming- ties- sas 
andria,ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria,ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La, Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring 7 ‘ioe Boards, SIS or 82S Dimension, S1S1E 
nine mame: * Beata tee tees. 88.00 20... ..6., | No.3, 2x 4” 0.0... cee, eee THES Seale ween 
Cole e eee Leese DBL 64.00 1x8”, 14 and 16’. 45.90 ..... ..... 84.17 OX Go cece eee eeees 12.45 
Dy in ewe hikn eibed CBisne xeaes “O00 Other lengths... .....  ..... 81.75 34.15 2x10" wee eee, 13.50 
MO: B caked owt at sen MMO otees 1x10", 94 and 16? ois. ese, so tnee SBD “x 4 to 12”....... 12.00 
No. 2 ......- Sates CEO estes wees OUCr TENBURB) 656 bese cece Wecees | SBD 
FG B& be tter ..... 52.50 61.00 56.27 56.34 ixi2”, 4 end 36° 46:25 ....0.. + . 46.25 Longleaf Timbers 
Py ssue bs hecaews wees vee wae 47.96 Other Fem@ths ...00 .oses seser 41. 25 45.63 No. 1 Sq. E&S S48, 20° 
MD: DB esiwcess . 49.00 46.00 Re if ao No. 2 (all 10 to 20’)— and under: 
INQ. 2 asiccerese --... 23.00 18.43 25.25 aie & sete Saree eevee BOTT cassis .s0ses Be Raabe Maw is Seem ea a a cesses creee 26.00 27.44 
1x4” EG B&better ..... 64.00 .....  ..... 66.50 EE 24.41 22.50 22.75 24.30 ee thee te a ee 
|: ein 65.00 cores sees sense BRN, siaeweed.s.e am ee 24.53 22.94 23.00 24.49 ME oe my cartday eres ccnreeee Sees coteca. S400 $040 
Bee eebey baw’ ene, DRA os sie vote eas 25.78 22.18 23.50 27.30 | gos eae Ie Fes die, Aehiue Ate eee 
» oe 66s a oie we eeoee eeeee oo Ur - .” 
FG Babetter ee 47.99 53 "85 14.85 48.73 ae (all lengths)— “— ne ne Be oth cate orn -S ee te ghana ea ote sha Se 
gant aie 4 02 eorerecsceececeeeeces A. eweee . Fate . e 
ae ee 11.97 42.09 40.20 = IRI on st airniwrascsinns 18.43 ..... 19.18 18.76 Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 1..... ie : ; oll te ‘ 
INO: Bons seiowes 24.38 ad ss 24.62 1 5: Sill oo are eae an » EBST 2.055 ES82 TS84 No. 1 B48, 20° & under: 
No. 3 ...+.5: > seers 12, i) Be Sides SEE ANE Faz Sols idee Se 
1x6” No. 2 OM 5 ahthe ox cave SEDO BEBO. ..... Roofers HOt 0k. ovum ot tae eee et ae 
No. 8, C.M........ vee. 15.00 17.00... NO. DAKO" os. cce basen saces S80 BO i ay ah nthe iced sci, eee 
Ceiling RB cs caswnwear Kepoc: RIO! case, -eanges 
/¢ ‘4 . 
Plaster Lath 
xi” B&better ........ 42.00 oe bs ied Se ped Shiplap a on on eae 5.25 5.35 5.37 
onl Taman ee: Deere kn. ak SS eee ere eS Le err 4.75 3.40... b2 
ee Besser SRE SS oe eee Bie! poise ss Other lengths... 00...  cco.s coors $2.46 ‘ . 
% X4 al tte m MPSsee se poses ince page ip 9 1810" oc sscaeee pacer eer onels MAES Byrkit Lath 
“PA 1 eee ee 16.27 15.84 17.50 17.18 | No. 2 (10 to 20’)— ale ai = aiinal Es et ae TO cic’ Doves SAROS 
%x4" B&better ........ 49.00 ..... ..... 51.50 a 2 rer 24.98 22:11 2608. 2828 | & ana to’ ...2...°°° ae et eee 
Py: Re 43.00 ..... 40.00 ..... LS | | se err 23.14 22.34 26.00 24.24 12” and longer... 66.6% IDO cs ase. OLED 
No. 3 = a 
— eee meee) panes geeeee 19.21 18.50 19.80 19.94 Car Material 
1x4 & 6” B&better ..... ee 53.22 3 Hien ype ie ee deer 19.46 bit Sr 20.00 19.14 (All 1x4 and 6”) — 
No. 1........ se tence asses seers SOOO ; B&better, 9 and 18’... 00... ..0c. eases 62.00 
‘el Si Grooved Roofing TOANd BO ow. csc ceves picks. Seas. Erion 
Bevel Siding No. 1, 1x10”, '14-& 16’... ..... ..:0. sees 8425 | No.1, 9 and 18’........ Sabhn.  aook. area 
14x6” B&better ........ 0  .c00e cesses cess 82.95 10:..end 20" 6.645%. eee ee ame 
MORSE esecnchene as tien suena A cones Dimension, S1IS1E No: 2, RanGom ... 2.2... sae “adel See 
Drop Siding No.1, 2x 4”, a ee aker oad paleo eg ong od nina se Bis Car Lining 
Be weeny 29. pavers | Meee 28. as 2x6", 10° 
1x4 or 6” B&better ..... 44.71 40.00 46.50 46.69 1° ....., 9808 ...., 9200 BB54 pine sseohonanell area. oh 52.00 
SS ea 40.00 ..... 87.47 41.41 18) & 20’.,. BU93....... 8000: Batt aed : 
Ae eo re 28.09 23.00 25.25 27.47 10% to 20’. 29.88 ..... 27.81 ..... Car Sills 
BB sas cas sewe ser “EO Sages | oui 256", A eee ers 24.77 «4... «++. 25.62 | Sag, SqGE&S 
Be aston BUBG. ossc -clescs. eee J " , agin 
Finish Os clon — laa ee 34 ME ASL 6 reece ae 
B&better rough— — 18 & 20’.. 27.28 24.75 28.75 28.15 | Up to 10”, 87’ ........ Saas slates: “Gusta 
Se: Ter ee Te veces AT.TH coe ewan 10° te 20°. 26796 ..... 28:00 ..... 38 to 40’. canes £8 42.00 
we a Serer ee eevee SOO wes pene ee te, lee SEOO ci. ice. SERB eS ; 
Ie nia cterbie x6 eieib: sige 0 RE eI eee . fe sexand 5 & | rm 8 ig ‘ , 
ee - eee 60.50 ..... ..... 55.56 ne rs OF44 ..... 2.2. Sear Car Framing 
1% and 2x4 to 12”...... $6 “shane saxce Oe 18 & 20° 31.60 sto) pans 30.82 & under, 20’ Gund... ....; .i.< 9224 
ee a ee ae * to 20°. 28s Sssce ee eseaeve Y @ over, 20° & under. ..... ...<. $1.00 
gone enc as 58.84 s4n nae Sei" Ae" Sees SEDO ccccs sores SOO wits 
SE ERATE ee oo. ° Otte 24.00 a SS as dh ie 28.86 23.00 peas 28.18 * 
TS eee 52.34 55.25 55.67 54.50 Ce 27.36 23.00 29.50 29.33 eine 
PAS sion be oats oth tic 53.42 59.25 55.29 55.08 16 @ 20"... DEIB 4.05% ccccn ES 90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16” 
ote 20". ok. scones 61.78 64.25 60.48 64.90 10? 3600". FAWIRO hes ace ue tee... es ae ee 
a coo 61.78 69.25 65.22 63.36 “dg | ne | |) are ee 82-50) 20555 s+. 80:55 | Sa.0., up to 20’........; SRsldl at seen saree RECO 
1%x4 to 12”.......... 64.95 ..... 57.25 66.63 | a ee SOMA cssews caves EEE BP ROTOR aati cs SIO ated hia ee 
5/4x6” ae Pee ree ‘s0es . «4505, SE Somes Oe ces POOR. chess ccc. 
ae ne 1p Saas 6 20.. Seee :.... .... Oe Cape 
5/4xb" & 10” ......... asus » ke \ostats 10’ to 20”. -O8i65.°...... 200 No. 4; 44", 20" @ ander... secs cccss cccew SRIB 
5/4x12 ot itts er 70.00 sede NO 2) 2k Pee Saws (3. i ance ere 26.67 
1% ana 2x4 to |. arm perce vere’ 57.25 0.38 12° puasentid PORT ies, Acco, Ses 
56 X erik Se 6 tes bus <i Bh cy Vi i 
7 18’ gai) BBR o> sayy 2759 | CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 
Casing and Base 10’ to 20° 26.2: 24.42 
eg oe ile ie ox 6", 10° ...... 2098 ..... ...., soe Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 28.—The following are 
“ae pee eR aS mane <2 Be + scsmsaeats 22.10 ..... 22.00 22.16 | average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: 
© PE PU none ss evens 59.36 reves 68.17 a oo 23.07 11... 2214 23:79 - 
Fencing, SIS 1. & 45 28.70 21.00 23.81 23.72 , Rules of March 18, 1922 
No. 1, 1x4”, 16°. ..... S400 .4.. 2... S08 2x 8", 10’ ...... ae os a Shingles 
ner lengths. Kneee acess ee : rere 25.2% sae, ania 
1x6”, 16’........ ee cc: = oo 18” oT is bb Seis Best Primes Economies 
a ... 36.38 OR S0slt .orce wend. BE10 3” $5.38 $2.18 
Other PORT Gaece ' Shocks coterie 18 & 20’.. 27.82 26.50 25.67 29.08 4” AACN RA Cage aes 6.38 4.38 Sai 
No. 2 (all lengths)— 10’ to 20’. 28.00 ..... 28.00 ..... sess oeecseccesies De . 3.43 
iret 15.95 ..... 16.79 16.64 2x10’, 12° ...... 25.50 oie le. Bh | Dee eee eee eee eee noes 6.68 4.93 3.68 
> SR aeeepr oats 22.17 21:56 23.63 22.80 WG? see ee eres sete scenes BO.TB | BMeeeeeesecesseceeee 668 4.93 3.68 
No, 3 Ao} jongths)— _ .. 7€ : zoo. 27.50 ..... 29.33 Lath, %x1/% 
Pe ache ae, LS ee 2x12”. 19° 2400 17.2.) 85'BO 39506 
cE , Se» eae | a E ..--. 25.50 29.00 1, 4-foot No, 2 poet No. $, 4-foot 
| BES” ststh date tees 17.00 ..... 16.00 18.41 MP shceracis 28.00 ..... 28.00 28.86 er 05 $8.5. wads 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f.o.b. prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Aug. 25: 








. Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension S&E Ceiling and Partition 
“ay pa a $66.00 B&better No. 1 No. 2 a <a ae 
EMG \tugveaccdwaea seedanes 2 . ae 
paeriar Oe ee ee) tales | 12, 34. i928 12 14 30,38 | anetter .....54L 80 $42.55 948.85 $53.00 
“es B" 2) i haan ma‘ee« € a,” Gina. eee o”6hlUu: hl x 39. 00 
. 85.7 | 14g! i, Bead tobe 12 11 Googe | $26.75 $28.50 2x 4” $24.00 $26.50 i ees ** 21.00 ** 23.00 
Flat grain— 1%, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”... 74.00 = 37:00 28:50 2x 8” 23.00 25.25 Lath , 
DAMEN cos cecccccceses 52.25 48.00 ‘ 53°95 30.00 2x10” 25.00 26.75 No.1 No.2 
2 enue kéckeuwkaaeaes ay pe Fencing and Boards 29.25 30.75 2x12” 24.50 26.50 TESTA” dccaddianasdiens $5.50 $4.55 
IU OM 2c vcdsptcavecuaeen A : jo.2 No.3 
$16.75 $12.50 S2S&CM—Shiplap Molding 
Casing and Base 22.51 17.75 No.1 No.2 No.3 | 1% and under.............. 30 percent off 
os B&better 23.50 19.00 ...$32.00 $22.50 $18.00 | 1% and over............... 27 percent off 
1x4, 6, 8 PETRUM TTR CCE Ce $68.75 24.00 19.00 - 32.50 25.00 19.75 —_ 
Ge cae ccuecedeneentancvaves 73.50 26.50 20.25 32.75 25.00 20.00 **None sold. 

















NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Aug. 28.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o. b. Norfolk: 


Edge, rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart : No.2 & better 
MES EIR TT AC $51. 50@53. 50 $33.00@34.00  $22.00@23.00 $19.00 @ 20.00 Lath, No. 1..$ 6.25@ 6.50 Roofers, 6”..$27.00@28.00 D4S, 6”. .$59.00@63.00 
7 fee eee 56.00 @ 59.00 35.00 @ 37.00 23.00 @ 24.00 eh | ee A No. 2.. 3.50@ 4.00 8”... 27.50@ 28.50 8”... 60.00@ 64.00 
, SPC ee rrr res 59.00@62. 00 37.00 @39.00 23.00 @ 24.00 a ae Factory, 2”.. 27.50@31.50 10”.. 28.50@29.50 10”. . 62.00@66.00 
Ee nye 62, 00 @ 65.00 42.00 @ 44.00 carr scs-< PO ee ee Sizes, 2”..... 22.50@25.50 12”.. 29.50@30.50 12”.. 68.00@74.00 

Rough 4/4— Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 

rn bere eee ee 57.00 @59.00 36.50 @ 38.5 27 @ 28.00 23.00 @ 24.00 ~ P er is 

a ee 59, ‘00@61. 00 paps dey 38° god ey ms 24 00e: 2500 Flooring, #x2% and 3 Tift.....+-- $76.50 @81.50 - cee @..... eee. ees 
= OS aang 65.00@67.00  44.00@46.00 _29.00@30.00 —-25.00@ 26.00 SO GE PM iisccneruec ad ae @62.00 $43.50@47.50 — $23.00@25.00 
Bark strips, N 1 4.50 5.5¢ peer oad Ceiling %” ed cedeaweKeseke-aduae é 3 4.50 @35.50 26.00 @ 27.00 14, 50@ 15. 50 
a ae 00@ 14.00 0 Nos. Tand 2. -...$41.00@ 45.00 Ors Haanastaaanricies 36.00@37.50  27.00@28.50 —16.25@17.00 
Cull red heart........ 11.50@ 12.50 Parertigns Ger osc ceawcei daeawonan 55.00 @ 62.00 43.50 @47.50 23.00 @ 25.00 








NORTHERN PINE 


Advances ranging from $1 to $4 have been made in northern pine. Common boards are up $1 to $2; piece stuff, $1 to $4; and siding, $1.75. 
The market is strong at the new levels, and manufacturers look for further moderate adjustments. Quotations f.o.b. Duluth follow: 














COMMON BoarDs, RoUGH— FENCING, ROUGH— 
6° 8° 10,12414’ 16’ 18420’ 
6° 8’ 10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ , - 4 . 
Ore. ie dewwsmecdcsees 60.00 $64.06 8. 0. 58. 00 
a? a ee $65.00 $67.00 $70.00 $70.00 $70.00 $73.00 $73.09 > ht la tlh pp 7s rs hap ag 
ween So cea 68.00 70.00 76.00 78.00 73.00 78.00 78.00 0 1 aie eis 32.00 34.00 36.00 37.00 26.00 
| 74.00 79.00 83.00 83.00 78.00 78.00 $3.00 6 Wie Se ke ees 57.00 59.00 63.00 69.00 69.00 
ISG). 4 Se cacece 50.00 52.00 55.00 57.00 55.00 60.00 62.00 a ees ie 40.00 43.00 48.00 54.00 54.00 
1 | ree 53.00 55.00 58.00 58.00 55.00 60.00 62.00 Mares... -s... 28.00 30.00 32.50 33.50 39 50 
Be ¢ oe6aus 58.00 60.00 65.00 65.00 60.00 67.00 70.00 ‘ es | 
ING. Sy 28 ends ncs 31.00 35.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, mixed widths, $26; 6”, $28. 
10° uate eke 31.50 33.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 5” fencing, same as 6”. 
Ee s¢euwes 33.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1.00. S1 or 2S, add $1; SISIE, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8”, $25; 10”, $27; 12”, $30. Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
For S1 or 2S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. Drop siding or partition, add $3. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ & up, add $3. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add $2. Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
No. 1 Precn Sturr, S1S1E- nine run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it 
grades. 
6° 8’ 10’ 12’ 14416’ 18’ 20° wis Py ; 
sSeaded ce » %- h, $1.5¢ han sé > ade s ; 
i 4°....00e WROD Since sate tenes Gee emer see] pe ee oe eee ea 
2x 6”.... 34.00 35.00 37.00 36.00 36.00 37.00 40.00 40.00 | “IPING * 4? ; 
2x 8" .... 36.0 36.00 38.00 39.00 39.00 38.00 40.00 40.00 4” 6” 5” rg 
2x10”... Gee 36.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 38.00 40.00 40.00 re 3&be ee $55.75 $55.7 75 De itiacds tN habe coe $28.75 $28.75 
2x12”. ... .86.00 37.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.00 41.00 Meee. OS kal ce aceadaanakee 50.75 50.7 75 Norway, C&better.. 45.75 45.75 
2x14"... 44.60 42.50 44.50 44.50 44.50 44.50 47.50 47.50 D Ee oe ee oe 43.75 43.75 
(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Aug. 30.—The following are Seattle, Wash., Aug. 30.—The following prices Portland, Ore., Aug. 30.—Fir prices today 
t,o. b. mill and f. 0. b. Chicago shop prices: paid for yard items, f. 0. b. mill, were reported 
No.2 No.3 today: ial i ; f.o. b. mill are as follows: 
suo sitoo | Pre 
Te 4%, IO 00. TG* os cccccvccsccenes $36. : ; Bf Vertical Grain Flooring 
1x 6”, 8” and 10”, 10 to 16’...... 37.00 21.50 High Low vailing sail 
> eens? 36.00 22.00 Price Price Price BM eS Cis akdsew and ddidieccadaes $54.00 
1x13” and wider, 10 to 16’........ 38.50 Ss Flooring No. We GUA dd sicdecucaucdsuaeanen 51.00 
No. 4 No 1x4” No. 2 v. a nate $54.00 $49.00 $51.00 ; No. 3 clear D date cama eaeale cae wae ee 43.00 
com. com. No. : * oC 1x3 and 14% x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 55.50 
1x4” and rg Livin ewes ied $16.00 $ 9.00 No. 3 V. B..-.-..+0--- 43.00, eee eee Ne. 8 cleme 42.00 
ee gal No. 2 and better s. g. 39.00 37.00 37.00 NO. D CICRELe cc eres ccece . 
SELECT B&better “C D , Og Ry 33.00 32.00 33.00 
1x + ie 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’. = ee ™ es ore ee 1x6” No. 2 and better s. g. 42.00 39.00. ..... Slash Grain Flooring 
bee ect We eee baw 89.00 77.00 NO. 3S. Siesee eee eees 39.000 cece teers x4” No. 2 cleae and: bettetate. 2065..306 39.00 
1x13” and wider........... 99.00 94.00 82.00} . .- Stepping ; i IN Wascwlasievenivaakaces 33.00 
oe 6/4x4” & row “10 to 20’ 97.00 92.00 80.00 No. 2 and better s. g...... A er 65.00 1x6” No. 2 clear and better.............. 42.00 
8/4 and wider........... -- 99.00 94,00 82.00 Finish, No. 2 and Better NG. DGG sa csiewsivecdsdsewiconns 37.00 
SHop S28, F.0.B. Caicaco— No.1 No.2 No.3 | ixg and 10”............... 538.00) cece ecu 
5/4 and 6/4.........--++ $80.00 $65.00 $47.50 | Casing and base....... 1). ke nk Pe Vertical Grain Stepping 
8/4 KKK ERC Me eC Ree hes ORO GENRE SECU Ceiling 1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better........ 65.00 
on straight orders for “No. 3 shop and better” | %x4” No. 2 and better.... 38.00 35.00 38.00 Finish 
without specification as to amount of each grade, RRA cette pee <r oa 32.50 29.50 29.50 No. 2 clear and better............-c-+eec: 55.00 
deduct for No. 3 shop, $2.50; for Nos. 1 and 2, $3. 1x4” No. 2 and better.... 38.00 SC eee 
T CO T SPRU PRU. salacxaes pa i waa t Siewate i ee Be ypc rod 
1x6” No. 2 and better..... 41.00 39.00 40.00 ‘ N % 3 J vaiprs toe aes o aeeiean at 29.50 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Wee siixs sccinceuns om 28 £51 «2 sa a 
Portland, Ore., Aug. 30.—The following are Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 No. 3 ae Pee eT orn eas 33.00 
prices prevailing here today: PED, ARMING iacics cex a5 an 19.50 14.50 16.50 pa ime ne Mae ee ee aN nts heey | i 
Finish, 1X18. oo ? REE #asd pamancortwe wed xen SINGS duices~ -~atene Drop Siding and Rustic 
4 and 1x10. 5 Dimension, No. 1 S&E Reo 6 , 
’ 1x¢ No. 2 el ee er 41.00 
Bevel siding, ites Fan SUR dR TASES OREM nnKKiRES 2x4”, 12 and 14’.......... ot ae Mee” Ds aed ~~~ tg eanemdennenne 35.50 
oo Pi a aa Fae RN 1 Plank and Small Timbers 
SE SI AUR RE | 4x 4”, 12 to 16’, S4S...... 21.50 17.50 19.50 Miscellaneous Items 
1%" expe cans ives Sa Sxio”, 12 to 16°, S48.....<. y 7 | ee er er Dimension, below 22-foot........... At Rafi B list 
1% ose “ Timbers, 32’ and Under Long dimension, 22-foot and over, over list.. 3,00 
Tet gacaaeheaauanpea tats dogo | 6X6", S48 ...... 2. eee coon 25.00 22.00... Boards, off Rail B list.............0-0000. 2.00 
Common rough dimension...........-..+..+ 25.00 Vertical Grain Fir Shop Smal} timbers .......ceccccccccccccscces List 
BOX TOMBE 6 Bree oe ode ccscsccccces des pt eC a Cer ere Se MGOY! So SS. 6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list...... 8.00 
| errr ree 20.00 OPP Te Pe i ckak gare eres oot AG aa” “svawe® © aeaes Fir lath, per thonsand, green............ 4.00 
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Expressive Millwork 


Millwork that is in keeping with 
the character of the building. To 
have our product express the cul- 
ture of the academy or school, for 
example, the quaintness of the tea- 
-- room, the gentility of the home, 
aL the splendor of the theater, the re- 
a: finement of the ballroom —that 
the Carnahan craftsman’s idea of 
doors and millwork. 


~} Carnahan Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Special Millwork for Exacting Builders. 
LOOGOOTEE, 


FAR NAHIAN 


DOORS AND MILLWORK 


~, 


IND. 





al 








FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Aug. 26.—The following prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 


dar for the week ending Aug. 26: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No.3 
C&Btr. C&Btr. cate. C&Btr. 
tS ee yore 00 $48.00 1%x3”....$61.00 $50.00 
a 54.00 47.50 1%x4”.... 58.00 650.00 
|, a 55.00 49.50 1%x6”.... 60.00 50.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
Lt yer $37.00 $34.00 1%4x3”....$53.50 $42.50 
__s | ee 37.00 34.00 1%4x4”.... 50.50 42.50 
ERD” «6ic0e 40.00 38.00 1%x6”.... 52.50 42.50 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
246, 296 One SEs 60 12% 6 ocikc sieeve “ 00 $53.00 
Sg ee AE SHAG” ois osiecisesinwenea see 8.00 55.00 
Finish No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
Ie, cb wov sep raews seeueese saweeeee $55.00 $49.00 
SW” |B Kwid cae és sw se wwauien we oorniente 56.0 50.00 
1x 5, BNE sas ca sswsse sas eeene 57.00 51.00 
RUMEN Stic o yds age Wide Sees ve eae a's Ceo 59.00 53.00 
1%, 14x8, CB; 80 el 28? 6i5s6s5ceees 60.00 54.00 
Ee ae re eee 61.00 55.00 
a al BES, 8 OU 8 ois ceeicsccvns 66.00 60.00 
Ceiling, C&EB and C&EV, and Partition 
ee = 00 $27.00 %x6”..... $35.50 $40.50 
Pe 4.00 29.00 re 37.50 32.50 
2. > 39. 50 27.50 See 36.00 31.00 
[ < ggeeeees 35.00 32.00 MEO Scxex 38.50 35.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
SOB” ci $34.00 $31.50 1x6”...... $38.00 $34.50 
lS ee 30:00 «©=© S80 ARB? .icecc 45.00 42.00 
Fir Battens 
UA eer $ .85 + . S Peer ee $ .95 
i a ¢ rr -90 BT OP AEs 6 com epwrenws 1.00 
Lath 
Re ER ARGHAMAG or... cekd Ra henson eee aeee $ 4.50 


Common Boards and Shiplap 
No. 








Common Planks and Small Timbers 
Ce BOE DS” ossa0e kas pewniiee aeeaeee: 


OG ORG OD sscccccsasovces cece 20.0 60 

3x 8, BME ssid 0s o.6.00 560 sa nessa ees 20.50 17.50 

DELO, BRIS; GEIS” os 60s00secccesc0ees 21.50 18.50 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 

No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 

com. com. com. com. 

2x3, 2x4”..$17.00 $13.50 2x14”..... $19.50 $16.50 

2x6, 2x8”.. 16.50 18.00 2x16”..... 20.50 17.50 

REDO 8600s 17.50 14.00 2x18”..... 22.50 19.50 

BKle’ ss 18.00 14.50 BRSU" 20006 24.50 21.50 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 

BT ccwses $16.00 $13.00 DO” 5 ais cme $19.00 $16.00 

Lee 17.00 14.00 | ea 24.00 21.00 

SO wicks 18.00 15.00 _ rrr 25.00 23.00 


Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 


6x 6”....$20.00 $23.00 18x18”... - $27.00 
10x10”.... 21.00 24.00 20x20”.... 25.50 28.60 
14x14”.... 21.50 24.50 22x22”.... 27.50 30.50 
16x16”.... 22.00 25.00 24x24”.... 30.00 33.00 
Common Timbers, 12x12” 
34 to 40’. .$23.00 $26.00 72to 80’.$51.00 $54.00 
42 to 50’.. 29.00 32.00 82to 90’. 61.00 64.00 
52 to 60’.. 35.00 38.00 92to100’. 71.00 74.00 
62 to 70’. 7 41.00 44.00 
Ties, Rough 
Or Sr $16.00 
i a ee E00 FNOS Ooisc ws nee ces 9.00 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, $15S, or Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No. 2 
com. com. com com 
1x2 & 3”..$16.00 $13.00 1% & 1%” 
— 14.00 11.00 x 4”....$18.00 $15.00 
B wean 4.50 11.50 cas 12.50 
1x8 & 10”. 15.50 12.50 x 8&10” 17.50 13.50 
| ee 6.00 13.00 xis”. 18.50 15.50 
1%4x2 &319.50 16.50 
RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
Ls eee $16.50 $12.50 1x10”..... $17.00 $14.00 
16.0 pt ee > | 17.50 14.5 
1X8” ..ccce 17.00 1400 
Flume Stock 
Ss eee $19.00 $22.00 1x10”.....$21.00 $24.00 
WE os ven 20 Se00 ARIS oo cs 21.00 24.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 26.—Bastern prices, f.o.b. 
mill, are: 
First GRADES, STANDARD STock 
Per Square Per M 
4 Bunches 4 er 5 Bunches 


Bixtraetara, 6/2 «06.250. $2.67@2.71 $3.35@3.40 
xtra stare, 5/2........ 2.79 @2.83 3.50 @ 3.55 
WURCER CIOBEG: oc cccccccee * 3.32 15 
Permcta, GLE. ivi des ccce 3.55 4.40 
a are ee 4.45 
PerrectiOn® ..0csscc0s. SOSQate 5.00@5.05 
First GRADES, RITE-GRADE INSPFOFTED STocK 
Extra stars, 6/2....... <$2:76 $3.45 
Extra etera, 5/2... ns 2.87 3.60 
Extra clears ........... 4 340@3.52 4.385@4.40 
Perfects, G/2 c0c.cet0 der 3.57@3.61 4.45@4,50 
(een y pee ere i | ie 31 4.50@4.55 
POrT@CHONS 2.0% c0cc%0c0e 4 3.76 5.10 
SECOND GRADES, STANDARD STock 
Common stars, 6/2..... $ .55@ . $ .70@ .80 
Common stars, 5/2..... "75 @ .83 95 @1.05 
Common clears ......... 1.64@1. ‘68 2.05@2.10 


BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK, SPATTLE MARKET 


XXX (C meee ere -@.. $4.00 
Aen CU. BS. hy 6903. 73 4.60@4.65 
Eurekas (U, eee 4.90 
Perfections (U. 8.). 3 ‘soa 3.94 “ane 35 
» o.4 6/2, 16 (C ‘anadian) . L85@1. 90 
XX 5/2, 16 (U. Hi ana sak 1. si@t 95 2.35 @2.45 


XX Burekas (U, 99 2.40 
XX Perfections iv. 's. . i ‘G6@1. 70 2.30@2.35 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 26.—The following 
are average f.o.b. mill prices on California 
pines: 


California White Pine Mixed Pines 


Cc 
No. 1 & 2 clr...$101.95 —s $ 40.00 
ere 92.05 No. ES POO 27.90 
PD POlOCE. «405000 73.10 lls ate 21.75 
No. $3 clear..... 77.10 No. 4. are Monks e 17.15 
Inch shop....... 35.65 No: Biss ccc.. (640 
+o ed %”, all width. 16.30 
No. 3 shop..... 28.35 es ae 
NO. 9 SNOP..... . 1. .85 
— ste eeees pe No. 1 dimen..... 20.20 
C select...... 92.05. Siding— 
oy on bev. 42.75 
Sugar Pine Dae ax abs-6.6 - 40.85 
ad Da uatere oes ; 
aged 2 clr. er . Panels, wh. p 85.00 
No. 3 clear. ; ‘ 94.50 MME kcbak enews xe 22.00 
MCR GNOD.....50 30 
No. 1 shop... 80.65 ayes Paagd 
No. 2 shop..... 57.50 No.3 com.&btr..$ 19.70 
No. 3 shop..... 30.95 2 >: 13. bo 
0. men 
Stained ...iscss W715 i —.”.|lUae 
Lath Mountain Pine 
Mo. 1 pine... ee | eres oe peeiasteats $ 18.90 
No. 2 pine...... 5.30 
Sa” IMO. ....86% 1.05 Australian 
White fir....... — <indiceeememagen $ 69.00 
Cedar Tank Stock 
eich Wig ws Rea GRO $ 13.25 ere Fe 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 28.—Buying by coun- ° 
try yards is light. Dealers are laying in limited 
stocks to ward off a possible freight embargo 
later on. Mills in this territory have had a 
fair demand, and the recent advance in prices 
did not seem to check buying, but railroad 
conditions have tended to give northern mills 
an advantage in the territory nearest them. 
Prices are firm on new advanced lists. City 
trade is lighter than since early spring. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28.—The northern pine 
trade is on a fairly active scale, with most 
sales being made to the building trade. The 
lower grades are coming in for a larger use, 
because of the difficulty in obtaining southern 
pine. Industrial demand is rather quiet. Box 
factory demand is a little stronger. All prices 
are maintained on a firm level. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 29.—Demand 
for northern pine is active. A summary of the 
transactions for the last month shows that a 
very extensive increase in the volume of trade 
was recorded. Stock is being ordered generally 
for prompt delivery. No change in price lists 
is reported, but dealers express the opinion 
that the advances being made at mills will 
tend to create stronger quotations among dealers 
who are forced to pay more in replenishing sup- 
plies. 
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EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Aug. 28.—Canadian lumbermen, as 
well as those in the northeastern States, have 
sold out their old stocks of eastern spruce and 
mills are keeping production just about abreast 
of the demand. There has been a marked 
improvement in the price situation in the last 


two weeks. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 28.—There is some 
improvement in post business. Country yards 
are stocking up fairly well, but most of them 
are conservative in spite of the danger of an 
embargo on forest products later on. Some who 
have had trouble in getting shipments are buy- 
ing more freely now to guard against trouble 
later. Pole trade continues to lag. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Aug. 30.—The hardwood market is 
rather quiet, the flooring and interior trim 
manufacturers and the sash and door interests 
being the only really good customers. Local 
distributers have noted a decided decrease in 
the demand from the automobile makers, and 
trade with the furniture, agricultural implement 
and musical instrument manufacturers continues 
to be slow. Prices have shown no change of 
note, either in the northern or southern lines. 
Deliveries from the South are difficult to secure 
on account of the car situation, and the same 
trouble is beginning to affect the North. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 28.—Hardwood whole- 
salers report an inactive market with little 
sign of improvement. Factory buyers are play- 
ing it close and do not call for large shipments. 
Country yards are very little in the market. 
The sash and door trade is fairly good, and farm 
implement concerns are taking more interest in 
the market. 





St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—Recently there has 
developed considerable demand for No. 2 com- 
mon cottonwood, with the result that the market 
has advanced $2 a thousand feet, being almost 
as high as No. 1. The demand is from box and 
egg crate concerns and the grain interests. Plan- 
ing mills are buying high grade oak, and there 
also is a good demand for gum from furniture 
manufacturers. The market is strong on all 
items. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 29.—There is an ex- 
cellent call for hardwoods, and considerable 
complaint because of the delay in shipments. 
Cars also are reported scarcer at the mills. 
There is a good volume of business in railroad 
material. The better grades of gum are in about 
normal demand, but call for lower grades has 
fallen off somewhat. There also is a strong call 
for oak, particularly in finish, flooring, moldings 
and shop grades. Special cuttings are in con- 
siderable demand, with prices advancing. Other 
hardwood prices are firm on the upper grades, 
but lower grades are weak. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 29.—There is little doing 
in the hardwood market as the Cincinnati gate- 
way is pretty well tied up by the railroad situa- 
tion. The retail yards have been doing a nice 
business where théy have had the desired stock 
on hand. Premiums are being paid for spot cars. 
Few mills are able to undertake deliveries and 
so have preferred not to make any firm com- 
mitments. 





Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 29.—Demand for hard- 
woods holds up well despite the rail and coal 
strikes. The railroad congestion and embargoes 
delay shipments from hardwood producing sec- 
tions and dry stocks are accumulating at the 
mills. Some curtailment of manufacturing is 
reported in certain localities. Concerns making 
boxes, furniture and automobiles are the best 
purchasers among factories. Prices of oak at 
the Ohio River are: 


No.1 No.2 No.8 


FAS com. com. com. 
Qusvtered: .6ciccices $150 $75 $50 
PR, Gc vicerneewswe 115 75 45 $20 


New York, Aug. 28.—Business in all hardwood 
items is showing gradual improvement as the 
fall season approaches. Wholesalers find much 
less difficulty in disposing of shipments than a 
fortnight ago. Prices hold steady. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28.—The hardwood trade 
has been helped by the shortage of lumber sup- 
plies from the South and lumbermen report a 
good many hurry orders being received. All 
woods are firm in price and an advance has taken 
place in good poplar, while some mills have 
raised gum prices. Maple is one of the leading 
woods at present. 











Announcement 
Mr. Lloyd L. Hillman 


Retiring President of 


Carstens & Earles, Incorporated 
of SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


announces that on August 15th, 1922, CO., capital stock, $250,000.00, fully 
he sold his entire stock interest to paid. 
Mr. G. Austin Haskell, former Vice 
President and Mr. Edward V. Car- 
ter, Mr. Vincent Whitney and Mr. well known “Faultless,” “Favorite,” 
Lucius F. Crane, who will continue “Famous” and “Foremost” Red 
to conduct a general investment (Cedar Shingle Brands, which have 
business in Government, Municipal been advertised to the trade for 
and Corporation Securities. many years, and the good-will of 
Mr. Hillman has organized the the Lumber and Shingle business, 
LLOYD HILLMAN LUMBER which the Corporation discontinues. 


In leaving Carstens & Earles, In- 
corporated, he takes with him the 


The personnel is as follows: 


L. L. Hillman, President. E. H. Cameron, Manager Foreign and 

E. M. Flagg, Secretary-Treasurer. Domestic Lumber Departments. 

D. V. O’Brien, Manager Shingle Depart- E. A. Anglin, Manager Traffic Depart- 
ment. ment. 


The new company respectfully solicits 
a continuance of your patronage 


Lloyd L. Hillman Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


























Timber 
Loans 
For Lumbermen 


An organization with more 
than 40 years experience 


in handling 
TIMBER PROPERTIES 


James D. Lacey 
Timber Company 


New York Chicago Seattle 
332 S. Michigan Ave. 
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a chew or fill a pipe. 


ordinary employe does. 


ment in your plant. 








Absolutely No Bad Habits 


Here’s an employe who will never take time off to borrow 
He works just as fast in hot weather 
as he does in cold weather, and he never takes a minute 
off to get a drink of water, spit on his hands or do any of 
the other thousand and one time-wasting things that the 


“Who,” you inquire, “is this paragon?” 
The answer is—a Standard Gravity Conveyor—the employe 


that does more and costs less than any other piece of equip- 


Write us today for full information 


STANDARD CoNvVEYOR Co. 
NORTH SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Offices in Principal Cities. 





GRAVITY ROLLER CONVEYOR NY 
CONVEYING LUMBER ° . 






































Baltimore, Md., Aug. 28.—No particular change 
has occurred in the hardwood trade during the 
last week. The trend of prices is toward higher 
levels. Exports are materially affected by the 
transportation troubles here, and the narrowing 
of the movement may send values appreciably 
higher. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Aug. 30.—Hemlock continues to enjoy 
a good demand, with merchantable and No. 2 
common coming into this territory for the first 
time for a long while—this because of the diffi- 
culties which consumers still encounter in secur- 
ing prompt deliveries of southern pine and 
Douglas fir. Hemlock prices are firm at $2 above 
list, with some mills quoting $1 more on account 
of the scarcity of supplies. 


New York, Aug. 28.—Practically all of the 
hemlock used in the metropolitan district comes 
by water and consequently this lumber has not 
been affected in the least by the rail strike. 
Prices hold very firm and if any change in 
demand has taken place it is for the better. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28.—Hemlock has not yet 
followed the strong advances made in the: last 
week or two in southern pine. With difficulty 
in obtaining any large amount of hemlock at 
the mills, it is expected that an advance is 
likely to take place soon. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 29.—An active 
building program is providing a good market. 
No advances in quotations are reported and 
dealers do not believe that the stiffening of 
prices at the mills will tend to make advances 
of any consequence. Most dealers have con- 
tracted for tonnage up to Oct. 1 at the same 
rate prevailing at the opening of the lake season. 


‘Higher rates will prevail after Sept. 1 and an- 


other advance is to be made two months later. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 26.—Car shortage is ac- 
centuated and prices are noticeably stronger for 
all fir lumber as the week draws to a close. 
The log market is strong under the prevailing 
shortage of stock, no relief in that quarter being 
expected for at least three weeks, when the trees 
now being cut will begin to reach the water. In 


the export field, Japan is coming in for small 
quantities of job lot stuff, but is not buying 
heavily. 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 26.—A strong de- 
mand for fir is reported and prices have an 
advancing tendency. Local building is fairly 
active and retailers have been busy thus far. 
Good cargo shipments are arriving. Clears are 
scarce in both vertical and flat grain, with prices 
higher than thirty days ago. Mills in the North- 
west are well supplied with orders and assort- 
ments are broken. Rail shipments are slower 
on account of strike conditions. While com- 
mission men have difficulty in placing orders for 
prompt shipment, they see indications of a good 
fall trade. 


Chicago, Aug. 30.—-The Douglas fir marketyre- 
tains its great strength in the face of a good 
demand from practically every source, a scarcity 
of all desirable items and a continued severe car 
shortage. Prices have shown a further slight 
advance during the last week, and the tendency 
is still upward. Local retailers are selling great 
quantities of lumber to supply the building pro- 
gram, and are eagerly searching for stock that 
can be had for quick shipment. There are a 
number of transit cars afield, and these are get- 
ting buyers’ attention. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 29.—The car situation 
is reported to be worse on the west Coast and 
it is difficult to place orders for fir and get 
any promise of shipment. Nearly all mills repre- 
sented here are taking orders only as the stock 
is cut or for surplus items. Flooring, boards and 
dimension are in strong demand, and very hard 
to get. There are few transit cars coming out, 
and close in cars bring a good premium. Prices 
are firm and there is an advancing tendency on 
popular items. 


New York, Aug. 28.—The demand for fir has 
strengthened somewhat in the last few days. 
Some wholesalers report recent arrivals of big 
cargoes. Retailers in and around New York 
speak in the highest terms of the quality of 
the Douglas fir received during the summer and 
its grip on New York gets tighter and tighter. 


WESTERN PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 26.—The demand 
for white and sugar pine is in good volume. 
There are many inquiries for shop and manu- 
facturers hold firm on prices. Shipments have 
been moving right along from California after 
some slight delays due to the railroad strike, 
and there is still a fair supply of cars. Manu- 
facturers are cutting as much lumber as they 
can with the labor now available and will con- 
tinue as long as conditions are favorable. 


Chicago, Aug. 30.—The western pines market 
remains unchanged in its main aspects, the car 
shortage and scarcity of desirable stock being its 
main features. Demand is good, especially for 
shop and yard items, and prices are firm at their 
newly advanced levels. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28.—Buyers of the Cali- 
fornia pines are unable to get their lumber 
shipped in any quantity and some orders which 
were placed several months ago are still un- 
filled. Clear sugar pine in C and better is in 
very small supply, and the same is true of 
California white pine. Mills claim to have orders 
far ahead of the saw. HEight-quarter thickness 
in factory lumber is very scarce. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 29.—The market for 
factory stock is brisk and prices are firm. Transit 
cars of yard stock are in good demand but the 
supply is short. A good many mills accept 
orders only where they fit in with stocks and 
when cars are to be had. 





New York, Aug. 28.—Dealers in the outskirts 
of the city were well stocked with Idaho white 
pine and other western items when the railroad 
trouble began and accordingly they have not 
suffered serious inconvenience up to this time. 
Stocks are getting low, however, and a serious 
shortage is expected unless transportation eon- 
ditions ease up. Demand is splendid and prices 


very firm. 
REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 26.—The demand 
for redwood in the eastern and California market 
continues good and prices are firm. Shipments 
have been moving with but little curtailment on 
account of the railroad strike. There are few 
complaints as to car shortage. Mills are push- 
ing production and trying to improve their stocks 
of dry redwood. Assortments are broken at most 
plants, and orders are increasing. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 29.—The market for 
redwood lumber is rather quiet, but there is a 
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yery good demand for moldings and wide sid- 
ing. Prices here are firm. 





New York, Aug. 28.—Redwood prices have re- 
mained stationary for the last two weeks. Deal- 
ers’ stocks are rather low and some of them are 
coming into the market. Shop lumber and 
moldings are leading the demand. Dry stocks 
seem very scarce, reflecting reports from the 
Coast. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 28.—North Carolina pine 
trade showed some improvement in the last 
week, and prices are strengthening. Further 
reductions in the assortments on the wharves 
were noted. More interest was shown in box 
grades as well as in stocks used for construction 
work, and some shortleaf pine men say they 
find it difficult to take care of the demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28.—Much strength has 
developed in the North Carolina pine market 
in the last week or two, almost all grades 
participating in an advance in prices. Lumber 
is not very easy to obtain, as many mills are 
reporting embargoes and car shortages and a 
sympathetic effect is shown on account of the 
advances in southwestern stock. Retailers are 
taking hold better than several weeks ago. 





New York, Aug. 28.—-The market has been hit 
hard by the railroad strike and shipments are 
held up at junction points. The call for North 
Carolina pine is excellent and wholesalers in 
this section find great difficulty in meeting the 
demand. It is said that mill conditions would 
not be satisfactory even if there were no trans- 
portation difficulties. Roofers continue the center 
of attraction. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 30.—The southern pine market 
continues to be featured by the car shortage 
which is making it difficult to place orders and 
to secure reasonably prompt deliveries. It is 
reported here that additional mills are being 
forced to close down or to curtail operations 
because of inability to get cars, and local 
distributers of pine conclude that it will be- 
come steadily harder to secure lumber. Prices 
in the meanwhile have shown no further material 
advances, tho the tone is very strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 29.—-Orders for southern 
pine are very hard to place, owing to congestion 
at the mills, where order files are overloaded 
and cars difficult to get. Most mills are accept- 
ing only such orders as can be filled from 
surplus stock, such as short lengths and odd 
sizes. One big mill, which had more than 
6,000,000 feet in odd sizes and lengths three 
weeks ago, already has taken orders for nearly 
‘0 percent of it. Prices are stiffening almost 
daily, advances in the last week having covered 
flooring, drop siding, finish, boards and dimen- 
sion on the average of about $1. In some sec- 
tions of the middle West, outside of the wheat 
country, rural yards hold out now because of 
the loss farmers are suffering for lack of cars 
to ship fruit. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 29.—Prices of all items in 
southern pine continue to advance. The de- 
mand is still good. The car shortage delays 
shipments, and movements are slow as a result 
of the railroad strike. Virtually every item of 
Nos. 1 and 2 common dimension has been in 
good demand, and there is an increased call for 
11-inch stock. Such items as 4x6, 6x6 and 3x12 
are again in request. 

New York, Aug. 28.—Prompt delivery orders 
are impossible of execution. It is generally 
recognized among the retailers that they will 
have to wait to have their demands satisfied. 
Shipments of southern pine to this territory are 
very readily absorbed. The tendency is toward 
higher prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28.—An all-around advance 
in prices of southern pine has taken place in 
the last week as the result of difficulty in getting 
lumber from the mills. In some cases prices have 
been advanced $2 or more a thousand and re- 
tailers are unable to obtain some of the stocks 
wanted for immediate shipment. The number 
of transit cars is small. Building is active. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 29.—There is not much 
demand for southern pine, yet it is greater 
than the supply and prices have advanced. Most 
of the business is in transit cars. Local dealers 
have been getting only a very few cars thru 
the Cincinnati gateway, but have been doing 
some business with cars routed thru other Ohio 
River crossings. 

















Holding Down Truck Operating Costs 
For Lumber Dealers 








The Resiliency 
is Built in the Wheel 


It is the Rubber Flange Con- 
struction of Sewell Wheels that 
DOUBLES the resiliency of the 
live rubber cushion through 
years of service. 


It is this Rubber Flange Con- 
struction that gives Sewell 
Wheels the REQUIRED DE- 
GREE of resiliency for FULL 
protection of truck and tires 
from road jars. 





Two Sewell equipped trucks operated by White 


Where true truck economy has been 
finally determined, there are found the big 
buyers of Sewell Cushion Truck Wheels. 
Single lumber dealers have invested as 
much as $2,000, $3,000, $5,000 in Sewell 
economy for their fleets of motor trucks. 


For the final verdict is that ultimate truck 
economy is dependent upon the degree 
of resiliency which protects trucks and 
tires from road jars. 


Sewell Cushion Truck Wheels—with 
their rubber flange construction literally 
doubling the resiliency of their rubber 
cushion—alone makes possible the full re- 
quirement in resiliency, with no upkeep 
expense throughout their long life. Get 
the experience of Sewell Wheel users in 
the lumber business. Write 


The Sewell Cushion Wheel Company 


Pittsburgh, 
Representatives in Leading Industrial Centers 


Sewell Gushion Wheels 


Bros., of San Francisco, California 


Detroit 


New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco 

















CYPRESS 

Chicago, Aug. 30.—The cypress market is fea- 
tured by the almost complete impossibility of se- 
curing mill shipment on account of the car situ- 
ation. Demand is very good, both from retail 
and industrial consumers, and prices are strong. 
Shop in all thicknesses except 4/4 has ad- 
vanced $2. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—All grades of box 
cypress in Gulf coast stock have advanced $2 
a thousand feet, as have 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 shop 
and No. 3 common grades. There is a much 
better demand for all grades of tidewater cypress, 
but mill stocks are short. Cars also are scarce 
and the rail movement is slow. No. 2 4/4, 5/4 
and 6/4 yellow cypress is up $2, and there is a 
better demand as a result of higher prices for 
southern pine. 





Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 29.—There is a good 
seasonable demand for cypress and while’ mill 
stocks are short on some items, less trouble 
is had in placing orders than in getting ship- 
ments. Country trade holds up well. Some items 
of trim are in very good demand, and there 
is a good call for moldings. Prices are firm. 


New York, Aug. 28.—Railroad and fuel draw- 
backs are greatly hampering cypress opera- 
tions. Industrials have been hit especially hard 
and many items in the building line are short. 
There is a scramble for transit cars when they 
arrive, so there is a feeling that prices may 
strengthen shortly. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28.—The cypress situa- 
tion shows little change. Prices are firm and 
lumber is being delayed somewhat in transit 
from the mills. This delay is not as great as 
that on western lumber which competes with 
eypress, so trade is well sustained. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 28.—Cypress prices dur- 
ing the last week showed increasing strengih 
Producers are hampered in making shipment by 
the railroad embargo. Consumers’ stocks are 
rather short, and prompt shipment is called for 
on all orders placed. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 29.—There is little 
change in the cypress market. The demand has 
not been so active in the last week or so. Prices 
are unchanged. 
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Of itself, advertising is 
little. And the differ- 
ences in it are the differ- 
ences which exist in men. 


Just as some men are 
strong and virile and in- 
teresting, so is some ad- 
vertising. And just as 
some men are ineffectual 
and weak and boring, so 
is some other advertis- 
ing. ; 


‘Does it pay to ad- 
vertise?’’ It pays those 
men who are keen 
enough students of the 
public to make it pay 
them. It pays those men 
who are truthful, sin- 





The Difference in Advertising 
Is the Difference in Men | 


Published by the American Lumberman in co-operation 
with The American Association of Advertising Agencies 


= 


cere, interesting and be- 
lievable. | 

It pays the men whose | 
product deserves the 
payment, whose brains | 
are keen enough to or- |; 
ganize for success and 
judge enough of the 
human mind to know 
how to tell their story | 
with sincerity and in- | 
terest. 

So when you judge 
advertising, judge it by 
how it is used and by 
whom—not of itself and 
of itself alone. 

Remember, an _ ugly 
man looks just as ugly 
in a mirror. : 








“SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattie, Wash., Aug. 26.—Demand from the 
Southwest and Southeast, which is “star’’ terri- 
tory, has stiffened the market on 6/2 and 5/2 
transits; but the market on similar transit stock 
at Minnesota Transfer has weakened perceptibly. 
In the Oklahoma and Texas region prices are 
up 8 to 12 cents. In western and middle western 
territory, which prefers clears to stars, there 
has been a weakening tendency, due to coal 
shipments taking precedence over other freight, 
dealers being reluctant to place orders when 
deliveries may be held into the indefinite future. 
Owing to the crimping effect of car shortage, 
shingles are plentiful for water shipment to 
the Atlantic seaboard; but space is hard to get. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 28.—Owing to larger 
arrivals of red cedar shingles in the last week, 
a few soft spots have appeared in the market 
and the quotations average a little lower than 
a week ago. The large buyers still hold off, 
however, in the hope of a further decline. De- 
mand in both city and country is light. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 29.—Shingle demand 
is light and is about met by the light supply 
of transits. Coast advices indicate that mills 
are getting very few cars. Many cars are extra 
large and buyers demand concessions on them. 
Small cars are bringing generally $3.50 for stars 
and $4.15 for clears. Clears are weaker relatively 
than stars now. The demand for siding is good 
and prices are firm, generally at $44 for clear 
and $1 less for A. B brings about $30.50. Lath 
demand is heavy and some mills ask $5.75 for 
southern pine, while others sell at $5.50 in 
straight cars. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 28.—The shingle market 
is strong at $4 for clears and $3.10 for stars, 
Pacific coast base, with some business placed 
last week, 


New York, Aug. 28.—At no time in the spring 
or summer season have shingles been held in 
larger quantities by retailers than at present. 
Sales are excellent and the turnover is rapid. 
Prices have remained stationary in the last 


week. The lath trade is brisk, altho stocks 
are not over-large. Price changes are of no 
consequence, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28.—The shingle market 
has had a slight decline during the last week, 
owing to some increase in the number of transit 
cars in the local trade. Extra clears are quoted 
at $5.99, and stars at $4.79. There is not much 
expectation among wholesalers that declines of 
any consequence will take place right away, 
as the car situation at the mills shows little 
improvement as yet. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 29.—Strength is the chief 
feature of the shingle market. Retailers are 
placing orders when shipments are likely. Stocks 
are being depleted because of the steady build- 
ing work going forward. The railroad situation 
has held up shipments from the Coast and re- 
ceipts are light. Prices are strong and advancing. 
Extra clear red cedar stocks are quoted at $6, 
and extra stars at $5.35, Columbus. Other vari- 
eties have shown recent advances. The lath 
trade continues strong and prices are advancing. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 26.—Notwithstand- 
ing the railroad strike, fruit shippers are still 
taking deliveries of box shook and insisting on 
prompt shipments from the factories. New or- 
ders placed have more than offset any can- 
cellations during the recent tie-up of fruit 
shipments. The movement of fruit to the East 
is again about normal. Box factories are busy 
and the white and sugar pine mills are turning 
out their usual quotas of shook. 


(Concluded from page 56) 


its native labor much more intelligent than 
that of Africa. Logging was easier, oxen, 
horses and mules being used; the rivers were 
more navigable. Central American develop- 
ment would be much easier. He recalled five 
mills manufacturing lumber in Central America, 
mostly for export. The forests contained many 
valuable hardwoods, but exportation was con- 
fined largely to mahogany and cedar. Mr. 
Gordon gave a graphic description of logging 
operations in that country. In discussing its 
climate, he declared that sunstroke was un- 
known, tho frequent enough in the African 
tropics. 

One casual remark of his, to the effect that 
New Orleans was America’s mahogany center, 
something like 85 percent of the mahogany 
business of the country being transacted here, 
surprised many of the club members. Presi- 
dent Sherrill, who on behalf of the club 
thanked Mr. Gordon for his talk, declared 
that New Orleans should be the hardwood cen- 
ter as well as the mahogany center of the 
United States, and urged the clubmen to work 
together for the expansion of the city’s lumber 
interests. 

Secretary J. Walter Michel reported the fol- 
lowing new members enrolled during the last 
féw weeks: 

C. F. Crawford, individual; D. F. Dixon, Repub- 
lic Box Co.; K. D. Gordon Frerichs Lumber Co. : 
S. S. Levy, General Box Co.; E. H. Shiell, Surplus 
Lumber Co.; A. Soellers, individual; C. V. Treigle, 
Treigle Sash Factory ; J. W. Bacon, French Lumber 
Co.; B. A. Bradley, Frerichs Lumber Co.; H. T. 
Burns, Fleming Lumber Co.; Lee Carder, Guy H. 
Mallam Lumber Co.; H. J. Frerichs, Frerichs 
Lumber Co.; Charles M. Vernon, Baldinger-Vernon 
Lumber Co.; E. L. Boyd, Kansas City; W. J. Steb- 


bins, Lyon Lumber Co., Garyville, La.; Gordon K. 
Gould, Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co. 


FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS ON LEATHER BELTS 


There have recently been published some 
new Federal specifications for leather »elting 
which will be of interest to all users of leather 
belting in the lumber industry. The specifica- 
tions were prepared by collaboration of the 
bureau of standards and the Leather Belting 
Exchange. In the committee which represented 
the bureau of standards were representatives 
of the Army, Navy, the Panama Canal, gen- 
eral Government supplies, the Department of 
Commerce, while an able committee was ap- 
pointed by the Leather Belting Exchange to 
assist. It was the purpose of the Government 
to secure specifications for leather belting which 
would provide for its own use a satisfactory 
and substantial quality of belting, and to have 
specifications so drawn that competition could 
be based fairly on them. The purpose of the 
manufacturers of leather belting was to define 
the elements of such superior quality in such 
form as to make them available not only to the 
Government but to industries generally, and 
to assure industrial purchasers that they were 
receiving leather belting of quality suitable for 
their work and were getting what they were 
paying for. Not only are specifications given 
regarding the quality of the leather and the 
construction of the belt, but there are de- 
scribed various tests to which belting may be 
submitted. Copies of the specification may be 
obtained from the Leather Belting Exchange, 
Forrest Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In commenting upon these specifications, 
Louis W. Arny, secretary of the exchange said: 


In the past we have had a good many specifica- 
tions for leather belting, but practically all of them 
have been created by the buyer only, without any 
reference, or with little reference, to the views of 
the maker, and the result is that some of them are 
utterly ridiculous, others are impossible, and most 
of them make demands which require that belting 
shall be made especially to meet them. Others 
contain requirements which add considerably to 
the expense of manufacture, without securing any 
advantage to the buyer. These objections have 
been avoided in the Federal specifications. The 
belting which will be made under them will not be 
very different from the better qualities which are 
being sold on the market, but they will eliminate 
the poorer qualities which have been sold as first 
class. Heretofore, some of the better leather belt 
manufacturers have had their own specifications to 
which they rigidly adhered, the result being a fairly 
uniform, good product. Others have had specifica- 
tions to which they did not adhere quite so, closely, 
the details of the specifications being somewhat 
variable according to the price at whick the prod- 
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uct had been sold. Even among the better manu- 
facturers there has been a considerable variance in 
some of the minor details, and it is expected that 
these minor details now will be changed in general 
practice with the better houses, so that their prod- 
uct will conform closely to these specifications, so 
that it will not be necessary to manufacture belting 
especially to order to meet them, and so that it 
will cost no more money to manufacture this im- 
proved and uniform product than heretofore has 
been expended in the production of the better 
makes of first quality belting. 

In the future, then, Federal specification belting 
will come to be known as the last word in leather 
belting quality, and wtih the codperation of belt 
consumers it can be kept at the high standard of 
quality adopted in the specifications. Many con- 
sumers will not find it convenient to apply to every 
belt purchased the tests provided in these specifica- 
tions, but they can buy—under the name and 
brand, and guaranty of a reputable leather belting 
manufacturer—belting which he will certify as 
complying fully to these specifications. Tho this 
practice may be abused by some of the less re- 
sponsible houses, there are in the leather belting 
trade today many houses in whose brands and 
guaranties full confidence may be placed. There 
is, too, a less danger of the violation of these speci- 
fications because they are perfectly fair to both 
maker and seller, and they contain no requirements 
which can not meet ready compliance in any well 
equipped leather belting factory. 


DEALERS DISCUSS LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 
(Concluded from Page 465.) 


pects are good if the railroad strike is settled, but 
of course it is getting discouraging to those who 
are building. 


Wonderful Crop Promises Prosperity 


lowa—We have a wonderful crop in this sec- 
tion. Farmers are now bringing in sweet corn to 
the canning factory and where three to three and 
one-half tons to the acre are considered a fairly 
good crop, it is averaging four and three-quarters. 
Oats were better than expected and if corn ma- 
tures there will be tremendous crop. I have never 
seen such a growing year. As a usual proposition 
we quit mowing our lawns the fore part of August, 
but I do not believe there has been another week 
this year that the grass has grown so fast as last 
week, 


Factories Slow to Take Dry Lumber 


INDIANA—Very little lumber is being manufac- 
tured in this section and factories are slow to 
take hold of stock that is dry. Mines are starting, 
and as they are the chief outlet for our low grade 
lumber we are hopeful that low grade stock soon 
will move. I think there should be differences in 
the rates on the different grades. I shipped a car 
of cull lumber across four counties this spring 
and the freight was $155, while I got $172 for the 
lumber. ‘The railroads do not take much risk in 


handling cull lumber. It is cheap, can be loaded 
in any sort of equipment and if car is wrecked 
there is not much loss to the carrier, but a car of 
firsts and seconds calls for greater charges. If 
rates are not lowered materially on low grade 
products the millman will be forced to do as he 
did when timber was plentiful—go to the woods 
and take only the very best of the trees, leaving 
the part that produces the low grade stock to 
decay. We certainly do not want to do that when 
everybody is demanding conservation. 


Farmers’ Crops Reduced by Drouth 


MICHIGAN—This immediate vicinity has suffered 
materially lately from the drouth, which will re- 
sult in the crop return being a great deal smaller 
than at first expected, and probably will have the 
effect of postponing some contemplated building. 
However, we are expecting a normal demand for 
lumber this fall. 


Farmers Have Not Had a Prosperous Season 


MICHIGAN—Farmers are not having. a_ very 
prosperous season in this territory. There are 
thousands of acres of corn ruined by the drouth. 
We had lots of rain until about the time when the 
ears were about half grown and then the corn 
stopped growing for want of water. Wheat, of 
course, is selling too low and the farmers, in this vi- 
cinity at least, are going to be discouraged for an- 
other year, I am afraid. It doesn’t look to us as 
if we are going to have an exceptionally large 
demand for our materials from the farmers. City 
work goes right on. 





Corn Crop Cut to One-third 


NEBRASKA—It fills me with grief to break the 
news to you that west of Lincoln, in the South 
Platte territory, there will be less, perhaps, than 
one-third of a crop of corn. We have been past 
hundreds of miles of it and know whereof we 
speak. 





Optimistic Regarding Next Year 


PENNSYLVANIA—While business is not as it 
should be, yet we are not doing so badly and are 
optimistic regarding next year. 


Farmers Very Optimistic Regarding Crops 


WISCONSIN—We have never seen a time when 
farmers have been more optimistic in reference to 
the quantity and quality of the crops they have 
raised. Of course, prices of farm products are 
not anything to create a great deal of encourage- 
ment. In fact, they have the opposite effect, but 
at that there is a little more optimism expressed 
in the rural districts than there has been in the 
last few years. Our business in the city here has 
been very good this year, but in the country yard 
it has been poor. 





There are fools and fools, but the prize fool is this one. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
715 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 

. Count signature. 
Head! counts as two lines. 
Ne ceemy except the Reading can be at> 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received jater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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NOTICE 
Are you looking for employment? 


When answering advertisements do not send your orig- 
inal letters of recommendation. Best to send copies of 
the letters. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 

In sash, door and trim miil doing a large amount of 
odd work according to details. Mill is located in a city 
adjacent to New York City. Applicant must have prac- 
tical experience and be thoroughly capable; permanent 
position with good salary to right party. Apply, giving 
references and all other particulars, to ‘“‘M. 3,’’ care 
American Lumberman. 


WANTED—DRAFTSMAN AND BILL CLERK 
Who is thoroughly conversant with the Sash and Door 
business. Must know how to read plans, make full 
size details from plans, and bill completely, ready for 
production department. Also, must be thoroughly quali- 
fied to take measurements from building and detail 
from same. Salary $200.00 per month for man with 
proper qualifications and references. Address, 

STEVES SASH & DOOR COMPANY, 
Drawer 1081, San Antonio, Texas. 


WANTED—GOOD ALL AROUND LUMBERMAN 
In retail yard in South Eastern Wisconsin who can take 
charge of books and help with sales. If you are looking 
for a snap do not apply. 

Address “Pp. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED PLANING MILL OPERATOR 
Wanted immediately. Write and state wages wanted. 
ANTRIM IRON COMPANY, Mancelona, Michigan. 


WANTED—MAN TO ASSIST 
In estimating and to supervise order and billing depart- 
ment. Knowledge Cost Book A desirable. Give expe- 
rience, references, age and salary wanted. Fine town 
and conditions. 
SELDEN CYPRESS DOOR CO., Palatka, Fla. 


MANAGER FOR NEW RETAIL YARD 
Rare opportunity for right man, state age, experience 
and give full details in first letter, also furnish high 
class references. 

Address “Pp. 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN 
Bookkeeper and general office man for 30 M capacity 
saw mill in Southern Alabama. Must be sober. Give 
age, married or single, experience, references and salary 
expected in first letter. 


























Address “Pp. 1,"° care American Lumberman. 
MANAGER 
For eastern door, sash and trim plant. Requirements, 
good health, education, preferably not over 40, detail 


knowledge of manufacturing absolutely necessary. Must 
be able to show from previous employment unusual ex- 
ecutive ability and fully competent to completely manage 
good sized business. This is an unusual opportunity for 
a competent executive in the millwork business. 
Address “M. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
As Assistant to Manager. We operate four Retail 
Yards in Northern Indiana. The opportunities for ad- 
vancement are good. Must be a good estimator and 
collector and aceurate in figures. Apply in own hand- 
writing. State experience and salary to start. 
Address “Pp. 24,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MAN 
Young, energetic and a hustler. For mill near Chicago. 
Give age, experience and wages wanted. 

ddress - 18,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For a large dressing in transit, Dry Kiln, and Mann- 
facturing Plant in Southern Illinois. A good position 
for the right party who can invest $25,000 or more. 
Address “PP. 19,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SAW MILL MEN 
For all jobs. Steady work year around. Married men 
preferred. Reasonable rent and fuel. Excellent schools. 
Write — LUMBER & LAND COMPANY, Laona, 
Wisconsin. 

















WE WANT BUYERS TO ADVERTISE 


When in the market for anything used in the lumber 
industry. Send your ad to the Classified department of 
the American Lumberman. 

431 S. Dearborn St., 


Best for you. Ohicago 
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WANTED—EXPERIENCED INSPECTOR AND 
Buyer for Southern Illinois to buy and inspect railroad 
material and timber, one who is thoroughly familiar 
with grades, and well acquainted with small millmen. 
Must be a hustler, and be able to produce. In writing 
state, age, salary expected, and experience. 

Address “L. 14,’ care American Lumberman. 


SALES MANAGER MILLWORK DEPT. 
Must thoroughly understand the manufacture and value 
of all kinds of stock and special woodwork, construc- 
tion plans, details, etc. Give age, qualifications, outline 
of experience, salary wanted, references. 

Address ““M. 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Planing mill superintendent. We want a man who 
knows how to manufacture interior trim and flooring. 
Good and permanent position for right man. 

Address ““M. 12,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—DETAILER, BILLER AND 
Assistant estimator for custom planing mill, sash, door 
and trim factory. 

Address “P. 27,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GOOD EXPERIENCED MAN 
Bookkeeper for saw mill of 30,000 capacity in small 
town in Northern Wisconsin. Good permanent position 
for the right man. 

Address “L. 10,"’ care American Lumberman. 


BOX SHOOK SUPERINTENDENT 
Want high-class man, northern softwood shook plant. 
State age, experience, salary, etc. 
Address “M. 25,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT MAN 
Who understands sawing and filing on 7” band resaw and 
circular carriage mill. Permanent position. Give refer- 
ences and particulars as to ability. 
Address “HH. 25,’"’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH FOREMAN 
Must be good executive and production man fully com- 
petent to manufacture stock and detail sash. 
GREGG & SON, Nashua, N. H. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR SMALL YARD 
Address “L, 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED BY LARGE WESTERN PINE MILL 
First-class shop grader with long experience. Do not 
apply unless you can qualify. Salary $1,800 per year. 

Address “K. 26,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HELP WANTED 
Bookkeeper, one who can read plans. 
Address “P, 37,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LARGE LINE YARD COMPANY WANTS 
Several managers and second men. 
Address “LL. 22,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT A POSITION 


Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you don’t want it 
known you ere advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, and will mail all answers the day they are 
received by us. Now is the time; send your ad to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 






























































WANTED—LIVE ENTERPRISING SALESMAN 


Of proven ability, by large manufacturer and wholesaler. 
One who knows the trade in Philadelphia, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and New York. Must have thor- 
ough knowledge and be qualified to sell Western White 
Pine, Southern Pine and West Coast products. Salary 
and profit-sharing basis. Excellent opportunity for right 
man. State age, experience, references and salary 
expected. 
Address “F. 28,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—AGENT—GOOD COMMISSION 
To handle our line of black walnut lumber and veneers 
in the eastern markets: Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wil- 
liamsport territory, New York central territory, Buffalo 
to Binghamton. This line could be successfully handled 
by any live-wire hardwood salesman in conjunction with 
other hardwoods. Prefer man with established trade. 

Address “M. 10,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
By well established wholesaler of Northern and Southern 
Hardwoods; must be acquainted with industrial trade 
Chicago and vicinity. Salary, commission or profit shar- 
ing. Reference and Personal interview. 
Address “Pp, 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 
With lots of Pep and initiative by a commission lumber 
company in large city. Advise at once stating age, 
experience, references and salary wanted in first letter. 
When could you report for duty. 

Address “EL. 31,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
Familiar with Pennsylvania and Hastern Territory who 
= — a good volume of North Carolina pine boards 
and sizes. 


Address “F. 7,"" care American Lumberman. 


- HIGH CLASS SOUTHERN 
Yellow pine and cypress wholesaler has opening for sales- 
man in states of Pennsylvania and New York on attrac- 
tive commission arrangement. Replies confidential. 
Address “Pp, 40,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOU CAN GET EMPLOYEES 
By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale D t zt, 
Your ad would be read by the people you wont to a 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 























WANTED—FIRST CLASS MOULDER MAN 


For manufacturing oak interior trim. Must be expe- 
rienced on Yates machines. Good salary. Steady em- 
ployment, excellent working conditions. Plant located 
in city of 12,000 population, 35 miles from Cleveland, O. 
Applicants will be required to furnish references. 
Address “Pp. 41,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—RELIABLE, EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood flooring machine operator with the knowledge 
of Berlin No. 89 and 87. Must be a good mechanic; 
capable of keeping up machines. Plant located in 
Canada. Capacity about 12,000 ft. hardwood flooring a 
day. Address ‘‘P. 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 
Experienced wood turners on Pringle and Brodie variety 
hand lathes. Handles similar to file handles. 
CASSADY-FAIRBANK MFG. CO., 
6102-6130 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


GOOD SETTER WANTED 
Immediately for this mill. Steam set. 
FINCH, PRUYN AND COMPANY, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

















INDIANA BAND SAW FILER WANTS JOB 
— aone or =“ or both. 


ress 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
With thorough knowledge of West Coast woods, and ac- 
quainted with the operators from California to Canada 
is open for a situation. Have established eastern trade 
and want to make connection with eastern concern. 
Address “Pp, 29,’ care American Lumberman. 


SALES MANAGER WITH EXECUTIVE ABILITY 
Experienced in salesmanship, wholesaling, manufactur- 
ing and logging. Exceptional qualifications for manage- 
ment, buying and sales office or production and sales 
with manufacturer, or will accept position as salesman 
with high-class company, straight salary or salary with 
percentage. At liberty after September 15th. 
Address “Pp, 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A THOROUGH ACCOUNTANT, AUDITOR AND 
Office manager, 35, morally upright and best health 
desires to make change. Sixteen years’ experience 
manufacturing and retailing. Competent to act as 
manager or assistant and to handle sales. For full 
information and references address ‘‘P. 39,’’ care Ameri- 
can Lumberman. 














SALESMAN 
Of southern hardwoods is open for connection with 
manufacturer only, twenty years established trade in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, western New York State and 
Ontario Province. Employed at present. 
Address “*P. 38,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGEMENT OF LARGE 
Retail yard. Six years city management. Know the 
retail lumber business. Know how to handle volume 
and produce results with a large yard. Employed. 

ddress “P. 36,’’ care American Lumberman, 








WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
Accountant. I have 25 years’ experience as chief ac- 
countant and office manager and desire permanent posi- 
tion with strong firm. Address ‘‘PERMANENT,’’ care 
American Lumberman. 


MANAGER 
Wants position where there is opportunity for advance- 
ment. Becoming one of the firm seems impossible where 
I am. At present operating two big sawmill plants 
including three turpentine camps and stave mill. Best 
references furnished. 
Address “L, 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD SALES MANAGER 
Twenty years’ experience from stump to consuming trade. 
At present employed with iarge concern as salesman. 
Good reason for change. A-1 references as to character 
and ability. Any reliable firm wanting live timber write. 
Hucksters don’t answer. 
Address “Pp. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 











YOU 
Read these advertisements—you should advertise in the 
classified department of the American Lumberman. 

SEND 
Us your advertisement—it makes no difference what you 
want or have for sale—let us help you. 

IT 

Will reach the people who are looking for what you 


advertise. 
TO 


Get quick returns at a small cost, advertise in the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





HIGH GRADE LUMBERMAN 
Nine years’ experience as successful logging superintend- 
ent skilled in railroading, timber buying and forest 
management wants to’ handle logging operations and 
assist chief executive of large lumber company. Mar- 
ried. Employed, best references, good reason for making 
change. Address ‘‘M. 22,’’ cure Americun Lumberman. 


POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
Superintendent experienced in all departments, sober, 
industrious, good organizer and result getter, I stay on 
the job and look out for my employer’s interests. 

Address “Pp. 12,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HIGH GRADE MAN DESIRES POSITION 
As financial executive or auditor. Has had broad ex- 
perience in other lines. Eight years in lumber business 
as auditor, assistant treasurer and treasurer of large 
corporation. Middle aged. Highest references. 

Address “Pp. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER YARD MANAGER 

Employed. Desires permanent position with reliable 
concern; 12 years’ experience. With large lumber con- 
cern 8 years in 3-yard point. A-1 references. Married. 
Desire change. Address BOX 25, Lindsay, Neb. 

POSITION WANTED AS YARD MANAGER 
Live wire manager, salesman, and collector, five years’ 
experience; will furnish A-1 references. 

Address “Pp, 7,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS 


Circular saw filer and hammer. I can make saw stand 

















up on any kind of timber, can furnish best kind of 
references. 
Address “Pp. 2,’’ care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED—BY MAN 
46 years old and 25 years’ experience in the Lumber 
Business. 12 years’ experience in buying. Can start 
any time. Best of references, Address E. N. TAYLOR, 
Emmetsburg, Iowa. 


WANTED—BY EXPERIENCED MAN—POSITION 
With responsible wholesaler or manufacturer dealing 
in all grades of lumber as salesman in Central New 
York. If interested will arrange for personal interview. 
Address “Pp, 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER RETAIL YARD 

20 years in wholesale and retail lumber. Large yard 
in prosperous community preferred. With or without 
investment. 

Address “Pp. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 

SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 

Desires position with a line yard company to take 
charge of plan service and sales promotion. 

Address ‘““M. 23,” care American Lumberman. 

YOUNG MAN 

With university education and ten years retail lumber 
experience desires to buy an interest in and assume 
management of a good retail yard or small line of yards. 

Address “M, 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell. 

Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell 
what you don’t want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your ad- 
vertisement in the Wanted and For Sale Department in 
the American Lumberman would be the messenger which 
would act for and bring you in touch with the Lumber 
World and allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


STORE MANAGER DESIRES CHANGE 
Age 81, married, in present position two years. Am 
also experienced office and payroll man. Best reason for 
changing. Address P. 0. BOX 35, Sharlow, W. Va. 


WANTED—JOB AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard, by experienced manager in all 
the work; farming community preferred; 44 years of 
age and married, with energy and ability. State salary 
and particulars in first letter. 
Address ““M. 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Desires position as manager with concern operating 
small sawmills and planer mill manufacturing car deck- 
ing and siding. Can furnish A-1 references. 

Address “L. 39,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—22 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In the manufacture of hardwood lumber. Who has a 
lumber operation where they can use it? I know the 
game from stump to car. Write me. 
Address “M. 26,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION GENERAL MANAGER 
Or Mill Superintendent sawmill operation; 20 years’ 
experience. Always made good. 

Address “Pp, 32,’’ care American Lumberman. 


CONSTRUCTION MILLWRIGHT 
And builder. Ten years’ successful record in charge of 
band mill installations, repairs and remodeling. Now 
employed. Open Sept. fifteenth. References. 
Address “M. 30,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION 
As box factory foreman: 22 years’ experience. Best 
of references. ROME SHELL, El Paso Milling Co., Ltd., 
El Paso, Tex. 


CITY RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
13 years’ experience handling large operations. Abso- 
lutely know retail yard, millwork and construction busi- 
ness. Desire change. Age 34, married. 
Address ““M. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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